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Enpi- 
neerin}, more ideally mated than 


in the oe of Marmon 
Closed lonR low 
suited to the purposes of fine 
coach work—to comfort, nobility, 
Brace and beauty. as for 
operation, the Marmon is the 
most economical fine car built. 
136-Inch Wheelbase 
1100 Pounds Lighter 


_ NORDYKE & MARMON 
COMPANY 


Established 1851 
INDIANAPOLIS 


MARMON 
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TIFFANY & CO. 


UTILITY AND QUALITY 


EWELRY, SILVERWARE 
ATCHES, CLOCKS AND STATIONERY 


INTELLIGENT AND CAREFUL SERVICE BY MAIL 


FIFTH AVENUE & 3/4! STREET 
EW YORK 
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ARTIME shopping starts with attractive hose—for the plain 

little frocks of wartime demand that touch of effectiveness which 

smart hose alone can give. “Onyx’is indeed the wartime hose—for 

its novel shades and attractive patterns are designed to glorify the 
simplest frock and make the wearer irresistible. 


Your favorite shop has 
all the utumn Styles 


in Onyx—in the shades 


and colors that every- 
one 1s asking for. If 
you need our help write 


US. 


Emery & Beers Company, Inc. 


“Onyx has long held the 
trust and confidence of 
a most discerning pub- 
lic and is to-day the 
national reliance for 
Hosiery, Style, Quality 
and Falue. 


Sole Owners of Onyx 
and Wholesale Distributors 


Harper's Bazar. September. 1918, Voi. LIII, No. 9. Published monthly at 119 W. 


goth New York. N 


Los Angeles, Cal., San Francisco. Cal. 


.. by International Magazine Company. Yearly subdscription 
price $3.00. Entered as second-class matter May 4th. 1 
New York. N. Y.. under the ‘act of March ird. 1S87a. 
class matter is pending at the post office at Atlanta, Ga. 


1901. at the post office at 
Mication for entry 25 


second- 
ston, Mass.. Chicago, 
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nklin Co. 


A Store of Individual Shops oo 
Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts., New York 


Exclusive Fall and Winter Models 


Misses’ High Class Cloth Suits 


Trimmed 


OT 


Plain tailored 


Sizes 14 to 20 vears 


No. 10/ — Misses’ Silvertone 
Wool Velour Suit (Fur Trim- 
mcd) in beaver, taupe, brown or 
navy, new length, semi-Empire 
coat, half belted with slight ful- 
ness and cord tuckings at side, 
shawl -rever collar of superior 
quality natural nutria fur, coat 
silk lined and interlined; shirred 


No. 109—Misses’ Silvertone Wool No.. 111—Misses’ Wool Velour Suit 
Velour Suit (plain tailored—to wear (Fur Trimmed) in delfine blue, Afri- 


with own furs) in Oxford, brown or can brown, new taupe or navy, featur- 
ing belted coat with new elongated back 


hack skirt with pockets and cord taupe, new Icngth mannish tailored sides. 

tucks, detachable belt. coat with snug fitting shoulders, in- = With Ornaments 

vlest suckle is drawn through fitted panel at 

89.50 hae back; deep roll collar and large panel 

One buttons pockets at bottom of coat of superior 

| buttonholes, flap pockets, coat silk quality Hudson Seal fur; coat. silk 

lined and interlined: gathered back lined and interlined: new model 
Prompt Delivery Free skirt with pockets, two-piece belt. straightline skirt. 


Anywhere in the United States a 59.50 79.50 
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GRACEFUL, well-poised figure, a fash- 
ionable silhouette, and bodily comfort 
| —and the corset are inseparable in the 
mind of the woman who has once worn a 
Mme Lyra Corset. 
And when she needs a new corset, she recalls 
how easily she bought her last Mme Lyra. 
Not only was it easy to find the right model 
for her individual figure, but the expert fitting 
service rendered by the Lyra corsetiere insured 
proper adjustment of the garment for the first 
wearing. 
The new Mme Lyra models for fall include an 
unusual number of styles in beautiful silk 
brocaded fabrics—white, pink or two-tone 
pink and pale blue. Every figure type is pro- 
vided for, whatever your individual require- 
ments may be. 
Ask at any of the better stores to 


see the Mme Lyra model designed 
especially for your figure 


Mme Lyra Corsets 
are priced at $4, $5, $6.50, 


CORSETS 


The Models illustrated are: 


12031 —An ultra-fashionable model, exclusive in design and un- 
surpassed in richness of fabrics and trimmings. A perfect corset in 
the most exquisite two-tone shade for discriminating buyers. $20.00. 
3408 —F it, fashionable design and flexibility make this model 
ideal for style and comfort. The richness of the 
pink silk brocade makes it doubly desirable. $8.50. 


5403 —Tashion calls for freedom and 


skirt; 


3667 


made in pink brocade. A corset that assures fashionable lines and graceful poise. 


-Modish model for medium figure: low top and long 


tee 


model assures both to a medium figure. 
comes in rich pink silk brocade. 


6653—A beautiful carment in pink silk brocade, so designed as 
silhouette to a figure that tends to stoutness. Low bust, girdle top, long skirt. % 


ae! 


Models for 


the New Season 


natural grace. This 
Has girdle top, long 
$8.50. 

skirt: lightly boned; 


to afford youthful 


10.00. 


$7.50, $8.50 and up to $25 CORSET MAKERS 
New Detroit Chicago San Francisco 


Septembe 1978 


Harper's Bazar. 
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FASCINA 


GLORINE—Misses one 
piece Serge frock with 
middy effect top and 
accordion plaited skirt. 
Buttoned vestee and 
collar of white satin. 
In navy blue only. 


Sizes 14 to 20 
35.00 


) 
GLORINE 


Paris | Philadelphia | 
42 Rue de Paradis @ |3th and Chestnut Sts. | 


The Specially Shop of Originalions 
FIFTH AVENUE AT 38™STREET. NEW YORK 


Introduce Unusual and Original 
Types of ‘‘Jeune Fille’’ Modes in 


MISSES’ FALL FROCKS 


vestee. 


chiffon. 


Developed in Satin, Serge, Wool Jersey 
SIZES 14 to 20 


Featured are individualized styles with the chic 
and esprit of youth—emphasizing new silhouettes 
and treatments in round necks, tunic skirts, accor- 
dion plaited skirts, the Lanvin ‘“‘Kangaroo” pouch 
skirt, closefitting and bell sleeves, fringe effects 
and other engaging details. 


FASCINA—Misses Satin frock. White overcollar and 
Tucked tunic skirt and sash of Spanish arrange- 


ment bordered with silk fringe. In navy blue 
and black. Sizes 14 to 20 37.50 


MARVET—Misses Satin frock. Collar and cuffs of plaited 
Bodice button trimmed. Tunic skirt with deep 


tucks, sash ties under arm. In navy blue and 
black. Sizes 14 to 20 35.00 


SENTIN—Misses Serge frock, button- | 
thru surplice basque bodice terminat- | 
ing in side sash, bell sleeves. A picot 
edged side plaiting finishes the sleeves, 
bodice and front of skirt.. In navy 


blue only. Sizes 14 to 20 
39.50 


DRYA— Misses Wool Jersey frock—re- | 
production of Lanvin model. One | 
piece slip-over model featuring the 
“Kangaroo” pocket. Stitchery in 
color adds a contrasting note. The | 
collar is in he tones. on navy blue, | 
brown and _lapin. izes ; 
14 to 20 45.00 
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Secure HARPER’S BAZAR now—at 


the Old Rate and Save $1.20 


5S long as we could we kept Harper's Bazar at 25 cents a copy—$3.00 a year. But rising. 

costs of paper and manufacturing, together with the new Postal Zone Law, have forced us 

to increase this price to 35 cents a copy—$4.20 a year. if bought one by one. For the 

immediate present, however, you can subscribe to Harper's Bazar for the next twelve issues at 

the old rate of $3.00—thus saving $1.20. We would advise vour accepting this opportunity at 

once. for we do not know at what moment another jump in costs will make it necessary for us to 
withdraw this special rate and raise the vearly subscription price to $4.20. 


Vital Features for a Vital Epoch 


Harper's Bazar is every month getting closer To that end, we are trying to the best of our 
to the heart of things in woman’s affairs. Try- knowledge and powers, to fill the Bazar’s pages 
ing to get a better grasp and a bigger outlook with rich thoughts gathered from vital sources 
to pass on to interested (and every day more by those who are best equipped to present 
interesting) women. If you are familiar with their subjects to you. 


the special articles, departments, stories. edi- 
torials appearing in the Bazar from month to 
month, you will see how closely we are follow- 
ing the work of women, the interests and the 
lives of women in this age when the air is 


We are considering with grave intentness_ 
the everyday problems of women in war time 
—what their personal needs are and what they 
can give to the needs of others. The subjects 
covered include your social, civie and war 


charged with meaning to our sex. 

activities as well as your more intimate inter- 

Harper’s Bazar has this serious aim—to help ests such as your home, your clothes, your 

women attain to the well-rounded, full life we entertainment. Note in this issue how inter- 
believe vou want to live in these stirring times. estingly these subjects are presented. 


Three Magazines in One 


Harper's Bazar is really three magazines in sults in dissatisfaction and in a loss of money 
one—covering the fashion, fiction and society and materials, and it is- our patriotic duty to 
fields so thoroughly and distinctly that it elimi- save both during these war times. ae 
nates the expense of three separate magazines. | 
Aside from that. the Bazar tells you what the Also, through the expert assistance of our 
fashions are going to be—its information com- Shopping Service, you can shop in New York 
ing from authoritative sources—far in advance, from your own writing desk. Not only that. 
which enables you to buy clothes that will but because our experienced shoppers know 
remain in style as long as they are wearable. the stores. they will buy for you the best pos- 
Last minute buying in almost every case re- sible values at surprisingly reasonable prices. 


Use this Coupon—Save $1.20 


The coupon below will bring Harper’s Bazar to you every month for 
one year, beginning with the big October Fall Fashions Number, for 
$3.00. As these twelve copies, bought one by one, would cost you $4.20. 


. ~*~ you realize an immediate saving of $1.20. You can remit upon receipt 
4 in of our bill, or, if you prefer, you can send $3.00 (cheque or money 
Gy, lo , order) with the coupon. Don’t bother to write a letter. Simply 
6 sign, tear off and mail the coupon—now, before you forget it. 
4 “@ *e, 
¢ % % “ee, 
“ty 
Ve. F you are now a subscriber, we will be glad to extend vour subscrip- 
tion for one vear from the date of its expiration at the old rate of $3.00. 
% * 
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Misses Smart and 


i> 


Suit of soit, line quality sil- A\ll-weathers coat of line | 
vertone with cross-over belt, quality covert cloth, with trench 

pockets, and collar that may be belt, convertible collar, and four | ig 
worn low or buttoned up high military pockets. | Yoke lined, iC 
at the throat. Oxford, taupe, (sxford, olive, tan._$17.74 


/:, Smart cape of all wool men’s 

. . wear serge with full length front 
Sui ‘et de laine in < 
panels as the new feature. Full | 
shirred to circular yoke; large, | 
model. Collar may be worn high | 

eraceful collar that may be worn 
or low. Tango brown, Cuban, Nase | 
high at the throat. Navy | 
Java, navy, twilight blue, chin- black. $39.75 | ‘ 
chilla. $49.75. | 

/’, Suit of all wool men’s wear | % 

(. Coat of all wool pom pom ~~ serge in a smartly tailored belted 
with large collar that may be model with well fitting back. 
worn open or drawn up grace- Plain belted skirt. Navy, black, 
fully about the neck. Note the oxford. $29.75. 
smart belt, pockets and _ cuffs. 
faupe, green, reindeer, navy, Same model in silvertone. Bur- 
brown. Silk lined throughout... gundy, brown, reindeer, taupe. 
$49.75 $39.75 


(y. Unusually smart suit of Poitret twill with ripple coat forming 
points at the sides, and pointed inserts of the tucked material broken 
at the waistline with small buckled belts. Collar may be wern high 
or low. Navy. black, brown. $54.75. 


lcach of these garments may be 
had in sizes 14, 16, and 18 years. 


- 
= HERALD SQUARE NEW YORK IC 
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No. 2669 No. 265 


99 
Style Correctness D ‘Smart Originality 


YOUTHFUL MODELS FOR FALL 


Dresses that are cleverly styled—smartly fashioned—authentically fabriced and 
moderately priced. Sold in the smartest shops everywhere. If you cannot obtain 
((QO-ED dresses of your local dealer, write directly to us and we will see that you are 
supplied. Write for Style Album C. 


No. 2611—A_ smart serge No. 2669—A richly distinctive model with four No. 2685—A dainty serge 
model, satin  underskirt loose panels bead embroidered, with silk fringe model with moire ribbon, 
and sleeves. Silk knitted made of nationally known pockets on side, pleated 
belt. back. 

No. 2649 vouthful 

model of serge with belt No. 2663—A delightfully 
embroidered in contrasting ° e simple model of serge with 
color. Skirt accordion cCSati aAiSe broadcloth piping on col- 
pleated from waist t» hips, mere lar, cuffs and pockets in 
white linen collar and contrasting color. Trim- 
cuffs. : Navy, brown, black, taupe. med with bone buttons. 


‘‘CO-ED” Dresses Retail from $22.50 to $55 
Misses Sizes—14-16-18-20 Junior Sizes—13-15-17 


Serge models made in Navy, Plum, African Brown, Rookie, Beige, Green, Burgundy 


‘*CO-ED” DRESSMAKERS, 14 E. 32nd Street, New York 


Ss 
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38th Street 
39th Street 


Alouette 


‘‘Alouette,”’ 2 Tailleur for Misses, faithfully reflects 
the genius of Lanvin, and is copied in Velour Cloth in the 
correct shades of mahogany, beaver, plum, navy and brown. 
The collar worn high or low, is of French Seal (dyed coney) 
while rows of buttons accent the newness of pockets of the 
Sizes 14 to 18 


The wide brimmed Velvet Hat, in navy 
blue; dashing bow tined with uncut terra 
Other smart combinations 


jaunty silk lined coat. 
years .. 


cotta velvet. 


‘<Sansonnet,’’ the 
Great-Coat which Made- 
moiselle so smartly wears, 
is of Velour Cloth in 
beaver, brown, mahogany 
or navy, with collar of 
French Seal (dyed coney). 
Pleats and _ box pleats 
give new lines to the 
bacl:, and the odd belt, 
deep cuffs and huge pock- 
ets lend to the Coat’s dis- 
tinction. Sizes 14 to 18 


Her saucy little Hat of 
Velvet, in Autumn colors, 
topped with little 
feathers and fin- 
ished with a wee 


bow. .. $15.00 


younger 


of 


are 


Linotte 


| “he. - 


| 
| 


i Mauviette 


IN 


Mail orders promptly filled 
Address Dept. M 


ord Taylor 


As Fashion Attives Youth 


Advance Models — designed for the 
generation's 
Winter Apparelling,—offered at prices 
which in the face of present conditions, 


es 


Fifth Avenue 
New York 


and 


Autumn 


pecial economic interest. 


Values that will instantly appeal to 
those who know Lord © Taylor style 
and quality standards. 


Roitelet 


‘“‘Roitelet,’’ a Junior’s Dress, 
charming in its simplicity, is fashioned of 
Crepe de Chine in navy, Copenhagen, flesh, 
rose or brown; tiny frills edge the deep 
hem, pockets and collar and the vestee and 
cuffs are of white Georgette Crepe. Sizes 


15 and 17 years........+0+--- $22.50 


‘‘Chanteuse,’’ a Misses’ Dress of 
soft French Satin, owes its inspiration to 
Jenny. Fringed, the box pleated tunic, the 
sash, the little “Apron” panel. Frilled,— 
the tucked collar and cuffs of ecru net. 
Sizes 14 to 18 years. ....2.--- 


‘“‘Linotte”’ is a Dress of Palmer 
Linen, in a true gendarme blue, with collar 
and cuffs of white pique, embroidered in 


blue, the smartest of knotted black ties, 


and patent leather belt. Sizes 10 to 14 


‘‘Mauviette,’’ in blue and green 
wool plaid, is box pleated and patent 
leather belted. Frilled cuffs and collar are 


of white pique and the tie of silk. Sizes 6 
to 12 
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antiques 


THE RINT FURNITURE EXCHANGE 
East Thirty-third Street, N. 

collection of antique and furni- 

ture at remarkably low prices. Inspection invit. 


PITT 


WHERE TO SHOP 


eee 


cleaning & dyeing 


KNICKERBOCKER CLEANING AND 
Dyeing Co.,. high class cleaners and dyers: 
gowns cleaned, and returned in 24 hours. Main 


“phone book 


office 402 EF. st St. Branches in 


RUSSIAN ART GOODS including antiques 
in brass, copper and bronze. Unusual wrought 
iron lamps and candelabra. Call 


Russian Art Studio, 18 EF. 45 8t., N. Y¥. Cit 
BRASS & COPPER of every 


scription. Candlesticks,andirons, door knockers 
Linen embroideries $1 up. Many unique gifts. 
(‘all or write. Russian Antique Shop,! F.28th St. 


arts & crafts 


corsets 


GOSSARD FRONT LACED CORSETS, 
fitted by experienced corsetieres. Over fifty dif- 
ferent models $2.50 up. Olmstead Corset Co., 
179 Madison Ave., at 34th Street, N. Y. Ci 


MME. BINNER 

Corsetiere, is cultivating figures with her famous 
corsets. Internationally famous for thirty 
vears. 561 Fifth ound New Yor 


aj: 


fancy dress & costumes 


(Continued) 


MASQUERADE COSTUMES. Any period, 
made to measure. To rent, or for sale. New 
ideas for fancy dress balls. Broadway Cos- 
tuming Co., 116 W. 48th St.,N.Y. Bryant 3440. 


furs 


(Continued) 


French Furrier 
Remodeling old furs after latent Parisian styles. 
616 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. Plaza 7323. 


TAMS—COSTUMES of every description for | 


occasion to hire or made to order 
rented costume as clean as new. 
1600 Broadway (48th St.), N. Y. 


every 
Every 
A. W. Tams, 


— 


flesh reduction 


SUPERFLUOUS Flesh reduced by modern sci- 
entific: electrical method. No dieting or exer- 
cising 1equired. Dr. R. ncn lic. phys., 286 
Sth Ave.,(nr.30 St.),N.Y¥.C Phone Mad. $q.5758 


MATCH BOX HOLDER with Sailor or Soldier 

decoration. A gift for every boy in service. 
Sent on receipt of 50c. 

Julien Shop Box 442 Fort Lee, N. J. 


MME. ROSE LILLI, Corsetiere 

Originator of the only Rose Lilli Corset, for 
25 years the premier custom-made corset. 
15 W. 45th St., New York. Tel. 2818 Bryant. 


FREE TO STOUT PEOPLE— Illustrated Re- 
ducing Book and 50-cent trial box Adipo Reduc- 
ing Materials, free, postpaid anywhere. 100,000 
used. Address, Adipo, 4937 Beard Bldg., N. Y. 


EXCLUSIVE FUR GARMENTS at real War 
Saving Prices. Visit our showroom and we are 
sure of your patronage. Remodeling and redye- 
ing old furs. J. O. Tepper, 12 W. 36th St., N. Y. 


BUY FURS NOW— Direct from m’f’rs. with 
fullest guarantee. Largest manufacturer buying 
skins direct from trappers. Write for discount 
list & cata. Herman Reel Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


FUR REMODELING and REPAIRING. Ex- 
pert workmanship; rices. Hor- 
witz, Furrier since 189 th St.,N.Y. (two 
blocks W. of W Tel. 137 Stuyvesant 


gowns bought 


BEDSIDE & TABLE looms designed for hospi- 
tals & ho mes. Two models with 4 heddles & 4 
threadies. C't’'g. Weaving lessons by Elna M. 
De Neergaard. Tawido Studio, 96 5 Ave., N. 


MME. S. SCHWARTZ 
(‘ustom-made corsets for the woman of 
fashion. 11 Kast 47th Street, New York City. 

Telephone 1552 Murray Hill. 


FLESH REDUCING CREAM will reduce from 
three to five pounds a ga Sample 
jar with instructions, $3.00. A. 
Goodell. Hotel Langham, Boston, Mass. 


MME. NAFTAL pays highest cash value for 
fine misfit or-slightly used evening, street and 
dinner costumes, furs, silver- 
ware. 69 West 45th St., N.Y. _ 670 Bryant. 


art embroidery 


MADAME L. BROWN, formerly fitter for 
Peetz Corset Co., has opened her own estab- 
lishment at 45 est 37th St. 
ready to wear, $5 up. Order Corsets, “$12 2.50 u 


Fat Reduced: thermo electric medium: per- 
manent results. Swedish gymnastics, massage. 
No diet: rheumatism benefited. Miss Frye, Grad. 
Nurse, 233 W. 107th St... N.Y: Tel. Acad. 1106. 


MME. FURMAN 1376. 
Street, N 

Abs eile” Gun Value Paid for Ladies’ Misfit 

Or Slightly Used Clothing of Any Description. 


HENRY HESSE, 399 Sixth. Ave., 24-25 St., 
C. Knit for our Soldier boys. Columbia, 
French Tapestries, 


Shepherd Yarns. 
C;oods. 


New shipment Worsted Knit 


art galleries 


R. DUDENSING. SON 

45 W. 44th St., (. Foreign & American 
Paintings. L original W ater 
(‘olors in America, suitable Gifts for all occa'ns. 


beauty culture 


CHER-ROSE, perfect waterproof lip tint. With 
& without color. Prevents & heals chapped pe 
immediately; invaluable to motorists; price $ 

4 J. MacHale, 420 Boylston St., Boston, 


GRAY HAIR TONIC that will not dye hair or 
skin but restores gray hair to its natural color. 
Price $1.00. A. J. MacHale, 420 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. 


EYEBROW AND EYELASH PERFECTO 

$1.10 per box. Single application lasts 2 = 
4 weeks, giving beautiful shape and tint. Treat- 
ment 50c at Spiro’s, 26 W. 38th St.. N. Y. 


MME. MAYS 

Face Specialist 

50 West — Street 
Bryant 0426. ew York City. 


MME. MAYS, Face Specialist. Est. 30 yrs. Per- 
manently removes wrinkles, freckles, scars, etc. 
Muscles tightened: endorsed by known phyvysi- 
clans. One address: 50 W. 49 St., N.Y. Bry .9426 


‘ Facial Treat- 
ments with Prep. of the greatest French special- 
ist. endorsed by royalty. Send for booklet & 
advice about home treatments. 630 5 Ave. N. Y. 


MME. BERTHE’S, Pure Complexion Cream, 
ioe Massage and C leansing will not grow hair. 
Valuable information to those having an un- 

desirable hair growth. 12 W.40th St., N.Y.C. 


WANAMAKER BEAUTY SCHOOL, Scien- 
tiie beauty treatments. Complete Beauty Cul- 
ture course by mail. Write for a Mme. 
Coyle. 383 Fifth Ave... N.Y., bet. 35 & 36 Sts. 


PERFECT BLACKHEAD TREATMENT is 
the latest scientific victory of the Ferrol System. 
Removes blackheads and their causes. $2.50 
postpaid. 200 West 72nd Street, New York. 


EVE’S LASH LONG promotes a thick, long 
— of eye lashes, adding a beautiful — 

nd demure look to the eyes. Price $2. by mail. 
on Becktel. 507 Fifth Avenue, 


TAVITSKY Complexion Requisites. for Cleansing 
& Rejuv ee the Skin, no Massaging, no so-called 
Strapping muscles, Efficacy Demonstrated without 
charge. Mme. Palette 665-5th Av.N.Y.Tel.4086 Plaza 


New Y 


blouses 


THE RAE EDITH blouse & gown of character. 
Hand & machine made blouses to order or ready 
to wear. Mail orders solicited. 500 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Stevens Building, Chicago. 


$3.50 BLOUSE SHOP 

Specialising one price Georgette & Crepe de 
ine. aad offering of exceptional values. 

500 Fifth Ave... N. Y¥. C. Send for booklet H. 


candies 
QUALITY and PREMIERE CHOCOLATES 


contain so much real value that each piece is | 


an advertisement in itself. To be had only 


at the better stores at 
65c —-90c $1.25 PER POUND. If your dealer 


does not carry them we would be ee to 
supply you direct by parcel post. H. D. Foss 
& Co.. Boston. New York Office, 41 Un. <q. 


children things 


HELEN SPEER, 17 East 48th St. 
Cc -_ iren’s garden smocks, porch furniture, sand 


LOUISE GREENWOOD, Specialist in 
Copied, cleaned, repaired; most reas. Made to 
order. Ready to wear. Descriptive bklIt. sent. 
500-5th Ave., N.Y., cor. 42d St. Vanderbilt 845. 


Learn How to Reduce according to the laws of 
nature. No habits to give up, no tasks to per- 
form. Interviews without charge or obligation. 

R. Miller, 109 W. 42nd St... Brvant 3828. 


From Your Writing Desk 


Most everyone has a card table, but very 
fee hace such an appropriate cover as the 
one pictured above. Made of dark natural 
(ecru) linen, with crochet trimming across 
corner and a crochet inset in ace design, 
this handsome cover sells for $6. 


dancing 


In “Where to Shop” you will find 
announcements of the very best shops 
in the country—shops that are- spe- 
cialists in their own particular lines. 


In direct touch with these stores 
is Miss Jane Jarvis. of the Harper's 
Bazar Personal Shopping Service. 
Through her you can buy any of 
the things Jisted in this section, or 
anything not listed too, from your 
own writing desk. Simply write 
Miss Jarvis a letter of instructions, 
enclose your cheque, and she will 
immediately make your purchase 
for you. 


This service is free of charge and 
is open to all readers of Harper’s 
Bazar. no matter where thev live. 
Address all communications to Miss 


Jane Jarvis, Harper's Bazar Per- 
sonal Shopping. Service. 119 West 
goth Street. New York City. 


Even children’s clothes are high-priced noxw- 
adavs, but here ts a pretty ‘little dress of 
tor vour child, ceohich can be pur- 
chased tor the reasonable sum of $4.75. 


for soldiersand sailors 


46 Ni BC 

Nature Dancing, Russian, Ballet, nibs. 
tive, ete. Lllus. text books on Nature or Russian 
dancing: $5 vol.: descriptive cata. H on request. 


The Vestoff-Serova School, 


GEORGE WASHINGTON KIT-A khaki bag 
with rubber pocket for ontains S handy 
articles for the boys ‘‘over there."’ Complete $2. 
Bag only, $1. Kit Circle, 310 W. 105th St., N.Y. 


WE PAY CASH for Evening & Street Gowns, 
Dancing Frocks, Furs, Wraps, Diamonds, Jewelry 
& Silverware. Consult Us Before You rite 

phone, send. Mme. Furman, 103 W. 47th St., N.Y. 


SELL TO MME. NAFTAL, 69 West 45th St. 
Tel. Bryant 670. I will pay good value for 
your fine used evening, street and dinner 
frocks; also diamonds, jewelry and silverware. 


gowns & waists 


UNUSUAL BUT NOT EXTREME, our frocks, 
gowns and suits combine style and workman- 
ship. Artistic remodeling makes old gowns new. 
Von Kull Co., 11 West 35th Street, N. Y. C. 


MADAME HAMAD—SMART .GOWNS for 
all occasions. Made to order. Your materials 
optional. Remodeling. Mail orders solicited. 
Price reas. 179 W. 93 St.,.N.Y.C.Tel.1969 River. 


STYLE AND FIT GUARANTEED—I will 
call at your home for fittings. Remodeling a 
specialty in the most expert manner. Miss 
Squires, 203 W. 87th St., N. Y. Sch. 7553. 


MARY FLYNN specializes in stout figures. 
for all occasions. G 


ode Smart waists for tailored suits. 
105 Ww. 68th St..N.¥.C.. Tal. 6421 Columbus. 
HAMILL, INC. 
made to _ order, to 
your individual taste 
rue Madison Ave., N. Y. Cit 


GOWNS OF SPECIAL DESIGN, to order for 
all occasions; remodeling cleveriy done. Special- 
ties: Fancy costumes, Genuine Panama Hats. 
(Charlotte Miller, Jane Bullene, 680 Lex. Av.,N.Y. 


of E Design and 88 
w for Tailored Made a 
Call or write one Greeley 4523 


KATHERIN CASEY. ciswae for all occasions. 

Street and Afternoon frocks. Your — used 
if desired. Remodeling also don 

112 West 58th St., New York. Tel. Circle 4451 


ZACHARIE 
366 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Attractive summer frocks of printed voiles $30. 
Novelty Knitting bags and ‘hats to match. 


SMART GOWNS A= SUITS . 
o Order 4 
Dist 
Mme. Zara, 625 Lexington Avenue, New York 


HUGHES—Bryant 2447 
Distinctive Gowns . 
Coats: Suits 

priced. 27 West 46th St., N.Y. 


Moderately 


HUGHES Smart Trotteur Frocks of serge or 
liberty velvet. Exclusive models. Moderately 


priced. 
27 W. 46th St., N. y. C., Just off Fifth Avenue 


Graduate Russian “Im- 
perial Ballet school, personally teaches 
branches of the Dance: daily normal classes for 
teachers: brochure,163 W.dS7th St., N.Y..B’kle 


LOUIS H. CHALIF, 


furniture 


DID YOU EVER wear a Claire original creation? 
Three months special Sept. Oct. and Nov. in Taffeta 
and Georgette at $45. Sketches sent, no two alike. 
Claire, 130 West 45th Street, New York City. 


The Helen Moller Temple. Dedicated to 
Greek dancing in its purest form. Private, class 
and children’s courses. Illustrated catalog. 
Address Secretary, 746 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


employment agencies 
MISS BRINKLEY, 507-5th Ave. N. Y.. nr. 


42d. Tel. Vanderbilt 4743. Supplies governesses, 
housekeepers, competent household servants, 
personally investigating ref. Inventories taken. 


THE LONG FELT WANT 

May be filled. perhaps by consulting this page. 
If the thing you require isnot mentioned here, 
write the Bazar 


BABY FURNITURE—For the baby & cnild, 
wood. ‘‘The 


etter 
booklet. nk 
35 1? Ave., Kansas ity, Mo. 


YORK GALLERIES 
Gr Rapids Furniture Co., Ine. 
Plates = interesting aati gr ratis on reques 
34-36 West 32d St New York City, 


YOU ARE OR INTEND your 
home. Mme. Naftal will purchase whatever fur- 

niture,rugs,draperies, etc., you wish to dispose of. 
Write or phone. 69 W.45 St... N. Y. Bryant 670. 


furs 


FUR RERSODELING: we. SPECIALIZE 


hair 


ENGLISH HENNA SHAMPOO powders 
tone the scalp, color faded or greyish hair, giv- 
ing a marvelous gloss and brigh’ ts, 
Henna Specialties Co., 505-5th Ave 


CALL AT SCHAEFFER’ S if you want expert 
personal attention for permanent wave 
Positively no friz or kink. i Schaeffer, 542 Fifth 
Avenue. Phone: Murray Hill 5772 


For TRULY SCIENTIFIC care of-hair, (per- 
manent waving), special shampoos, ‘henn 

treatments & remedies made specially for an, 
come to Chas. Frey, 507 Fifth Ave., New York. 


THE_NESTLE 


f b renovating furs. Our Permanent 
& prices are as low as air-Wav 

eat ers OaS consistent with Is the Original. 
Fans & Marabou sStoles Workmanship. THE NESTLE 


PARADISE, Coura, 
reconstructed: newest Boas & Fancies made 
from your old feathers. Prompt mail service. 
H. Methot, 20 West 34th Street, New York. 


fancy dress & costumes 


G 
Nothing but the best is sold 
in our shop. Phone 2210 Greeley. 
A.H. Green & Son. Est. 1892. 37 W.37St..N.Y. 


Home Outfit 
for Permanent Waving. 
Over 3000 in use. 


SAUER & SCHAEFER, FURRIERS. Furs 
to order, repaired and remodeled for particular 
persons wanting excellent workmanship. 

4 West 37th Street. Tel. Greeley 2746. 


THE NESTLE TREATMENT lh Children. 
Apply for ‘Nestle Go. book 


657 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


layroom and nursery equipment. 
Send for catalog. 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Where to Shop” 
bring results to the 
consistent advertiser. 


Harper's Basar, September, 3918 


FRANCESCA TEXTOR will rent or specially 
design and execute costumes for fancy dress oc- 
casions. Amateur plays receive personal super- 
vision. 104 W. 48th St. Tel. Bryant 4335. 


ALL REPAIRING is done under my personal 
supervision & at the lowest possible rates. Why 
not bring your old furs let me suggest the 
new styles. 


10 


M. Tepper, 120 W. 44th St.,.N.Y.C , 


ANDRE, Hair specialists, Manufacturers of Or- 
iental C oloring to restore premature grey hair. 
32 box, trial size 50c. Send for ‘eo ee” , AP- 
plication Parlors, 45 West 39th St., a 2 


+ 
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hair 


(Continued) 


= 


laces 


Toes 


toilet preparations 


(Continued) 


NEOS-HENNE for grey & faded hair. Any 
shade from blonde to black. ~_ in all up-to- 
date Beauty & Hair Dressing Parlors: 
information to Neos Co., 366 Fifth Ave.. 


CROWN OF GOLD SHAMPOO. For bionde 
and auburn hair. Prevents darkening; accentu- 
ates the red and auburn tints. Not a dye or 


THE LACE SHOPS— Antique 


and Mo 


Laces repaired or remodeled into 


rn. 
or Veil by Marian Powye of Eng- 


60 W ashington Square, New 


York 


**SHOE CRAFT’’ SHOP— 2 38 St., N. Y. 
Fifth Avenue Footwear in sizes "Sie. 9, 9 14, 10, 
widths AAAA, AAA, AA, D. Send for 
catalog H S and ‘Fitting Pang Narrow Foot.’ 


RAYAN LIQUID ROUGE -Lasting Hygienic. 
Natural tint. Unaffected by salt water bath- 
ing. Practical for motorists. Will last all day. 
$1 by mail. Sta. J, Box 30, New York City. 


ladies tailors 


Lie PEDIFORME SHOE, 36 West 36th Street, 

Recommended by highest authorities for ali 
Built se — principles—neat 
in appearance. Send for booklet 


bleach. Used with 

CROWN aa GOLD Fomic. Benefits ‘‘drab”’ | H. BURG, LADIES’ TAILOR & FURRIER ES, 9 West 29th Street, New York. 
or ‘‘faded”’ hair. Imparts a beautiful golden has opened his new salon and will make Bene Individual style in ladies’ shoes to order in 
sheen. $1 each bottle. Original Toilet Prepara- dresses and coats from $65 up. No materials and color of costumes Write for 
tions Co., oon Madison Square Sta., N. Y. 22 West 47th Street, New Yeek city hooklet and directions in self-measurement. 


HENNA D’OREAL for Gray or Faded Hair. 
composed of pulverized Henna and Herbs. All 
shades. Easy toapply; harmless. $1.35 postpd: 
B. Paul, 34 West 37th Street, New York. 


M. BERKOWITZ—Smart designs for spring 


in Tailored Frocks, Suits and Coats: 
than ready-to-wear prices. 
New York C 


at less 


9 West 46th Street, 
“ity. 


shopping commissions 


An Experienced Scalp Specialist. English 
Henna Shampooing. All conditions of the Scalp 


Treated. Reasonable Fee. Helen MacCulloch, 
25 W. 42d St., N.Y.C. M. H=-8633. 
Mr. Frank, Specialist in Permanent Hair 


Waving late 3 657 Fifth Ave., now located at 
542 Fifth Ave. Latest improvements. Personal 
service only. Phone Murray Hill 5772. 


MISS ALEXANDER 
Face Specialist. Valuable eee on 
rowth of ha 
Billings Bldg. . BE. Cor. 34th St. & Fifth Ave. 


CRUDOL ‘‘Nature’s Hair Tonic’’ 
Removes Dandruff and prevents falling hair. 
0 and 25 cents the Tube. 

The Crudol Co., Inc., 1777 Broadway, N. Y.C. 


SUN LIGHT RAY—The new scientific way to 
treat scalp troubles of all kinds. Achieves 
quick and lasting results. Eve ecktel, 
507 #£=Fifth Avenue. Vanderbilt 4943" 


hotels 


HOTEL MARTHA WASHINGTON, 29 East 
29th St. For women. Rooms $1.50 a day up- 
wards. Meals a la carte; also table d’hote. 

Luncheon 40c. Dinner 50c. Booklet Free. 


Hotel Webster, 40 W. 45 St.,just off 5th Ave., 
Favored 


small hotels. Booklet. W. Johnson eine. 
Hotel Har rave, West 72d St., bet. B’way & 
Columbus . N.Y. 1 block to Central Park. 
(‘omfort, ent luxury combined with 
mod. rates. Send for Bklet. Eugene Cable, Mgr. 


LE MARQUIS, 3 E. 31st St., N.Y.C. Amer. 


plan: room with bath & meals $3.50; without 
meals, $2. Real mfort for ladies travelling 
alone. Write for illustrated ‘‘Booklet A.”’ 


2lst. Orders within first 3days 


count. 


VELTRY —425 5thAve ,N.Y.Fall Opening Sept. 
10% dis 


Advanced Fall Styles in Tailor-Made Suits & 


Dresses. Furs remodeled. 


Prices moderate. 


RS. C. B. WILLIAMS, New York Shopping. 
a ill shop with you or send anything on ap- 

oval. Services free. Send for bulletin. 
366 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


lingerie 


Silk Underwear and Negligess to ste. Hand: 


order. Exclusive styles, refined t 
embr’d in artistically shaded 
Paula, 622 W. 137th St., 


Mm 
N.Y. Tel. Aud’ n 8692. 


ELIZABETH C. MALADY, 33 Convent Av., 
Specializes in buying Spring and Summer wear- 
ing apparel. Personal in N.Y.dep't 
stores and specialty shops. Goods on approval. 


MRS. F. L. HOWLAND, 523 W. 157th St. 
shops for or with you. No charge. Out-of- 
town commissions promptly executed. Chaperon- 
ing. References. Tel. Audubon 3396. 


unusual gifts 


SURPRISES —C ape Cod Fire Lighters for log 
fires. Curtain Holders. Match Box Holder 

**Big Stick’’ for recording children’s heights. ‘Ask 

for circular. Cape Cod Shop, 320 5th Ave., N.Y. 


FROM FLORENCE, Italy, 
hand made. a =~ hats, collar & cuffs in Filet, 
Organdy, etc. & retail. Cat. on request. 
Heath & Mills, we Senda St., Schenectady, N. Y. 


blouses entirely 


wholesale gifts 


JOLIN SHOP 
Artistic, useful and unexpected novelties, are 
being shown in our show-room for the coming 
season. 303 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


THINGS CHINESE. Indirect Lamps, Lacquer- 
ed DoorStops, competes, CombinationTea, Knit- 
ting or Work Stands. Write for circulars. Utili- 
tarian Art Studios, 319 LakeSt., Petoskey, Mich. 


maids’ uniforms 


UNIQUE SERVICE 
The judice =. expenditure of money is an art. 
A Lady of undoubted taste offers 
to porn Pw you in selecting dis- 


willow furniture 


NURSES OUTFITTING ASS’N 


tinctive gowns, wraps, furs and 


Short Vacations must be supplemented to rest 
and sleep in the open air. Sea Cliff hooded 


Fifth Avenue lingerie from New York’s unusual 
wr 38th Street shops (not the department stores). couch with mattress and spring for the sleeping 
New York. The aim of this unique service— porch. Joseph P. McHugh, 9 W. 42nd St., City. 
Dresses Collars is to assist you in choosing those Joseph P. McHugh & Son, 9 W. 42nd St., 
Caps ready made uffs authentic fashions best suited a have "the largest collection of A pan ss 
Coats and to order Aprons your personality. Mrs. R. My in America. Immediate deliveries from stock on 
Bonnets Bibs 416 Madison Ave.,N. ¥. C. Tel. 4537 Vanderbilt hand. Every piece made in our own shops. 


also 
Authorized Red Cross Garments 
Nurses’ Out ng Ass’n, 
425 Fifth Avenue. 


specialty shops 


window shades 


maternity gowns 


WILKINSON HAND-MADE ART QUILTS 
Beautiful, practical gifts for every occasion. 
Made only to order. Lilus. cat. H in colors sent 
on request. Wilkinson Quilt Co., Ligonier, Ind. 


Window Shades, custom-made to conform to 
window & interior appointments. Measurem’ts. 
& esti. on req. Exhibition 
Co., 101 Park Avenue, New York City 


YE TUNIQUE SHOPPE 
has invented the right thin 


ng 
a Special Maternity Model 


prices 


as its 


EXCHANGE OF SHUT-IN-SOCIETY, 

. 34th St. Dolls, ARDS 
monograms, 
Unique place cards. Mail erdere filled. 


OTH 
With Charming Hats to 


r House, Ry tor. E 


for 
Ye Tunique Shoppe 53 West 37th S 


N 


The Commission Shop, 366 Mad. Ave.. N.Y. 
Sport skirts & hats. New style smocks, sweat- 
ers, dainty blouses, ne ligees. Children’s dethes 
in great variety. "Art sts’ Aprons. M.H. 8296. 


Ordinators enable window shade rollers to be 
lowered from top to admit fresh air & light. For 

all windows in modern qeneee. Ordinator Co., 
Architects Bldg., New York City. 


yarns 


THE BROZTELL 27th Street at 5th Avenue, 
w York. Hub of shopping wheel. Partic- 

ie for kadies without escort. Every room 
with bath and shower. $1.50 a day upwards. 


millinery 


HOTEL ALBEMARLE 54th St. at Broadway 
in the center of the amusement and shopping 
district. Room adjoining bath $1.50 up. gps 
bath $2 up. Parlor, bedroom & bath, $2.50 up 


GERHARDT HATS 


and Distinctive 
Ha 12 East 46th Street 
Ritz-Carlton) N.Y. 


stationery 


ORIGINAL CREATIONS in Hand Knitted 
garments. A complete stock of yarns. Corps 
of instructors. Elsa Barsaloux, 400 Fifth 


Avenue, New York. Opposite Tiffany. 


WEDDING STATIONERY SAMPLES 

and | gestions,’’ an interesting and 
authoritative let, sent on request. The 
Crowell Co., 109 ‘Orienaa St., Springfleld, Mass. 


THE LONG FELT WANT 

May be filled perhaps, by consulting this 
If the thing — require is not mentioned 
write the Bazar 


age. 
ere, 


interiors 


LENORE WHEELER WILLIAMS, Designer 
of Little Things not found in the shops—Let me 
suggest your interiors. No service charge. War- 
time simplicity. 48 E. 49th St., N. Y. e 


IDEAS FOR DECORATION. Unusual 
ions, C ry shades, and other articles created 
o harmonize with any interior 

Loeb, 18 E. 45th -St., New York City 


Selma M. 


jewelry 


HIGHEST PRICES PAID for Ladies’ discard- 
ed gowns, furs, wraps, diamonds, jewelry, gold. 
_ ete. Mail or phone calls attende 
Mrs. S. Cohen, 629-6th Avenue. 4676 Greeley. 


S. WYLER pays highest prices for pearls, dia- 
monds & other precious stones, also platinum, 
gold & silver; eo aed Est. 30 yrs. Bank 
references. 661 Fifth Ave., at 52d St., N. Y. C. 


SEND TO A. S. BORG by mail or express any 
diamonds, old gold, silver, platinum, antiques, 
pawn tickets, artificial seat. Cash at once. 
146 West 23rd Street, New Yor 


CASH FOR JEWELRY, Diamonds, 
Gold, Silver, new or broke n. e 

ceptionally high. Est. 40 years. 
60 West 45th St.. N. Y. Tel. 


Gems, 
x 


Bry ant 670 


Engraved Wedding Invitations, Everett Waddey 
has for a generation eee 


l] 100 deli ed h $8.50. 

elivered anywhere $8.: Book 
misce aneous Etiquette”’ ren 7 So. llth St., Richmond, Ve 
HEMSTITCHING—Accordion & Knife pleat- 100 WEDDING ANNOUNCEMENTS $6.75 or 


ing, Pinking, buttons covered & buttonholes. 


& Tailor supplies. 


Send for price 


invitations, hand-engraved, 2 sets of envelopes. 
100 C alling Cards, $1.25. Write for samples. 


Shops 


list. . Goldsmith & Co., 666-6th Ave., N. Y. B. Ott Engraving C o., 1021 Chestnut St., Phila. 
music tea rooms Bar Harbor, Me. 
INSTRUCTIONS bei PIANO and theory | THE ROSE GARDEN, 36 W. 59th St., near | MILLIUS, 13 West 38th Street, New York. 
t the Plaza Hotel. Dainty, satisfying meals, ala carte Society Hairdresser. For the benefit of his 
M me Studio, or table d’hote. Luncheon $1; Dinner $1, $1.25. patrons will open a Summer Shop at 19 Mt. 


345 West 122d Street, 


New York City. 


Delicious cakes delivered to residence. 


original water colors 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Where to Shop”’ 
bring results to the 
consistent advertiser. 


Desert Street, Bar Harbor, Maine. 


BENNE Hand Made 
oe trimmed, $10 

new Models 
» Harbor. 38 W 


Blouses, Real Filet 
and upwards. 


Da 
Main S8t., 


& SON;—45 West 44th 


The largest and most c 


omplete 


America, suitable for gifts for all 


occasions. 


toilet preparations 


Newport, R. I. 


patterns 


Noma Night Blooming Balm: Simple to use, 
Removes large pores, blackheads and lines, 
giving youthful contour. B. Altman, Bonwit 
Teller. Prof. C. D. Irving, 535 West 1llth Street. 


KNICKERBOCKER Cleaning & Dyeing Com- 
pany. All cleaning done at our worksin N.Y.C. 

We guarantee first class workmanship & service. 
174 Bellevue Avenue. Tel. Newport 497. 


PATTERNS CUT TO MEASURE for Ladies’ 


and Children’s garments: 
tion; reasonable prices, perfect fit. 
a specialty. Mrs. Weisz, 41 W. 35th St., 


picture or descrip- 


C. F. Hair Restorer for prematurely grey hair 
$1.25. Complexion & Scalp remedies $1. Send 
3e stamp for booklet on care of the Hair & Skin 
by Charles Frey, 507 Sth Ave.. 2 SA 


MILLIUS, 13 West 38th Street, New York. 
Society Hairdresser. For the benefit of his 
patrons will open a Summer _~ at 143 Betle- 
view Avenue, Newport, 


the world 


Biltmore Homespuns 


Strictly hand-woven and containing absolutely not a fibre of anything but acw sheep’s 
wool. Hand-dyed with vegetable and ALIZARINE dyes. No Aniline dyes used. Every 
color guaranteed. After we dye the wool we card, spin, weave and dry-clean it, then 
scour and shrink it in soap and hot water two hours and dry it in the sun. 

Biltmore Industries were originated 18 years ago by Mrs. Geo. W. Vanderbilt on the 
famous Biltmore Estate, where they were operated until 1917, when 
~ were —_— by Grove Park Inn, the finest resort hotel in 


“f Pm We have received two gold and one silver medals. We make 
over nincty patterns and colors, but because of the war we 
. afc specializing on the plainer, more substantial patterns. 
Single width, 7 to 8 yards to a coat suit, $3.25 
per yard. Heavy weight for coats, $3.7 Se yard. 
Wool has advanced 100% in price, W 

advanced our price from $3.00 per yard to $3.25. 


we have 


‘‘Health 


bathing 


world. 


“ Health - Glow” 
Waterproof Rouge 


Glow” 
complexion more beautiful and trans- 
forms a plain one. It is the most won- 
derful aid to beauty obtainable. 
pounded in oils, 
tects the skin, while making it glorious. 


Press a drop of the rouge against the 
cheek—distribute it with the applica- 
tion pad or tips of fingers. 
in the morning ‘“‘Health 

throughout the day. 
with perfect satisfaction. 
bather to come from the dip as radiant as when 
entering the water. 
Tube form 


Liquid in bottles $.75. Sample tubes $.15. 


makes beautiful 


Com- 


“Health Glow’’ pro- 


If applied 
Glow’’ lasts 
Used in surf 


Allows the 


Sent by mail ail over the 


in fancy silk case §$.75. 


Samples costing us 10¢ cach will be sent on request. ; “Beauty Pin Net Veils’’—-Dainty invisible veils, 
Please do not ut us to this expense unless you are E holding the hair in place, fastened with invisible 
seriously ering our homespun. pins attached to nets. $1.35 per doz.—§.75 half 
iltmore Industries 22 West 39th Street 
? = tra postage will be - 
Grove Park Inn Asheville, N. C. returncd. Ber tha- ur kett Co., City 
1] Harper’s Basar, September, 1918 
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an 


a GAMIN with its plaited collar is all of 
a georgette crepe and comes in navy and other 
< stit shades with bisque collar, $8.95. 

GIMBEL BROTHERS 

LVew York. 


THE TOWN BLOUSE ON SALE AT THESE SHOPS 
EXCLUSIVELY IN THE FOLLOWING CITIES 


AKRON, OHIO—Tue M. O’NeEt Co. 
ALEXANDRIA, LA.— Simon Bros. 
ATLANTA, GA.—J. P. AtLen & Co. 
AUGUSTA, GA.—J. B. Wuite & Co. 
BILLINGS, MONT.—Hartr, ALBIN Co. 


PAYSANNE is of navy _ blue CAMPAGN® comes in heavy 
georgette crepe, its bib front and white or navy crepe satin char- 
cuffs of beige georgette, the plaiting imeuse with a chemisette and plait- 
edged with blue, $12.75. ings of georgette crepe, $15.75. 


THE TOWN BLOUSE !S NOTABLE FOR THE INVARIABLE EXCELLENCE OF 
ITS FABRICS PLUS THE DEGREE OF CARE WITH WHICH IT IS MADE 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Josepu Loveman & Lore 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL.—W. H. RowLanp 
BOISE, IDAHO—Mope, Lrp. 
BOSTON, MASS.—Wm. FILene’s Sons Co. 
BUTTE, MONT.—M. J. Co. 
i CHARLESTON, S. C.—Kerrtson Dry Goons Co. 
CHARLOTTE, N. Bros. 
CHICAGO, & Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO—MCcALPIN Co. 
: CLARKSDALE, MISS.—Powers & Co. 
q CLEVELAND, OHIO—TuHE May Co. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO—F. & R. Lazarus & Co. 
+ DALLAS, TEXAS—Titcnue, GorettinceR Co. 
DENVER, COLO.—Jostin Dry Goons Co. 
Bess! DETROIT, MICH.—J. L. Hupson Co. 
EL PASO, TEXAS—Popvutar Dry Goons Co. 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS—Vocve 
FRESNO, CAL.—THe Wonver 
GALVESTON, TEXAS—Ropsertr CoHEeN 
GRAND RAPIDS—FRriepMAN Sprinc D. G. Co. 
GREAT FALLS, MONT.—Paris Dry Goops Co. 
GREENVILLE, MISS.—Hetms & Co. 
HELENA, MONT.—New York Dry Goops 
HOUSTON, TEXAS—Fotey Bros. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Wm H. B rock Co. 
“at | KANSAS CITY, MO.—B. Apter & Co. 
ii KNOXVILLE, TENN.—S. H. Georce & Sons 
LAKE CHARLES, LA.—Mutter Co, 
| BAVETTE is composed of flesh PATTE is of flesh georgette LEXINGTON, KY.—Wotr-WIrLeE & Co. 
georgette crepe with an over crepe, the finest of 
ae and bib of white georgette, edge row white georgette plaited edging ' 
: Bf with fine lace, $12.75. on collar and cuffs, $9.75. FAMOUS & BARR. CO 
St Louis, Mo. 
Manufactured by She Blousemakers 
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TAILLEURE owes: its chic to its fin 
quality of crepe de chine in white with rose 
or Overseas blue stitching or in navy with 
bisque stitching, $7.95. 


MARSHALL FIELD & CO. 
Chicago, M1. 


THE TOWN BLOUSE ON SALE AT THESE SHOPS 
EXCLUSIVELY IN THE FOLLOWING CITIES 


LITTLE ROCK, Bros. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL.—Harry Fink & Co. 
LOUISVILLE, KY.—H. P. Serman & Co. 
LYNCHBURG, VA.—C. M. GUGGENHEIMER 
MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Grimpet BrotHers 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Dayrton Co. 
“MONTGOMERY, ALA.—MontcoMery-Fair 
NASHVILLE, TEN N.—Castner-Knotr D. G. Co. 
NEW YORK Brotruers 
OAKLAND, CAL.—S. S. KAHN Co. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Scorr, Co. 
OMAHA, NEB.—J. L. BRANveEIs & SONS 

PEORIA, ILL.—Tue B. & M. Srore 
PHILADELPHIA, Broruers 
PHOENIX, ARIZ.—Cuas. Korrick & Bro. 
PITTSBURGH, PA.—McCreery & Co. > 
QUINCY, ILL.—J. J. Ret. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—B. Forman Co. 

ST. LOUIS, MO.—Famous & Barr Co. 

ST. PAUL, MINN.—MaNuHEIMER Bros. | 

SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS—Wo tr & Marks Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—Prussia & Co. 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—KeirnH & O'Brien 
SAVANNAH, GA.—Leopoip, ADLER 

SCRANTON, PA.—B. HEINz 

SEATTLE, Co, 
SPOKANE, WASH.—Cutpertson, Grore, RANKIN Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, MO.—HeErr Dry Goons Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—Nett Murepuy 

TACOMA, WASH—Ferst & Bocnracu 

TERRE HAUTE, IND.—A. 

TOLEDO, OHLO—THompson Hupson Co. 
TULSA, OKLA.—Hatuisurton, Appotrr & Co. 


_ JABOT is of georgette crepe GILET is of georgette crepe in the suit 
in bisque with Overseas blue shades of navy, plum, taupe, and brown, finely 
edged frills and in navy with the embroidered, and has a grey satin vest and 
new brick red trimming, $15.75. fringed collar, $16.75. ° ; 


THESE TEN MODELS ARE REPRESENTATIVE OF THE AUTHORITATIVE FASHION 
AND THE GREAT VARIETY OF STYLES WHICH DISTINGUISH THE TOWN BLOUSE 


TYLER, TEXAS—Mavyer & SCHMIDT 
WACO, TEXAS—GotpsteIn & Micer Co. | 
WILKES-BARRE, Dry Goons Co. 

FRANGE, in suit shades of satin VOYAGE in suit shade is a useful * 
has a silk crepe de chine blouse with a remov- 
about the neck in two tones, such as’ able collar in bisque and an odd ~ 
CO, navy and scarlet, $14.75. method of. fastening, $7.95. 
C7 
New York. 630 Fifth MWenue 
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CANINE SPECIALIST 
M. J. DAIR, D.V. S. 
82 W. Forty-Sixtu St., Nr. 5TH AVE., NEw York, N.Y. 
Bring your dog and cat troubles to me. Office 
and hospital at above address. In conjunction 
with my hospital and boarding kennels which 
are especially adapted for summ ders at 
Manhasset, Long Island. 


New York City; B ant 4767 
Telephones: Manhasset, is nhasset 450 


Dogs | 


Splendid litter of Police Puppies 
for sale. Heimrath, No. 2—7th 
Street, Woodside, Long Island. 
One block from Station. 


Pekingese 

ies, 3 te 4 months old 
Pedigreed Stock—Black 
Mask Pekingese puppies 
four months old beauti- 
ful Reds, also Biscuits, 
Black ry! Champion 
bred. $30.0 
EM ‘VOOLL KENNELS, 

2 Ave., 


332 Bath A 
LONG BRANCH, N. J. 


English Bull Dogs 
For 15 years I have madea 
study of proper breedin 
This picture shows e 
result. 

I am offering some ex- 
ceptional wants now. 


$28 UP 
My Own Breeding 
ence a 


FERN LEA KENNELS 
P.O. Bex 8, Bayville, L. N.Y. 


are the ideal dogs for 
children. They are very 
intelligent and have a lov- 
ing disposition. Have a 
splendid lot of these dogs 
for sale. Price, $50 up. 
Address 


TOP 0° THE WORLD KENNELS 
2985 Fairfield Avenue 
Conn. 


PEKINGESE 


Fifty. Allagesand colors. 
Large number im 

Eu A amplion 
Pr Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. $25 Write for 
descriptions ona pictures. 


Mrs. H. A. Baxter 
Great Neck, é. 
Telephone 418 


New York 


Also h Avenue 
= 1236 Vanderbult 


POLICE DOGS 


Doberman Pinschers 
The Dog of the Day 
For Sale: Puppies 
bred only from Im- 
ported and Cham- 

stock. 


St. Marychel Kennels 
789 Worcester St., Wellesley, Mase. 


Sunnybrae Collie Kennels 


Offer for sale puppies and 
matured stock by the world 
famed sire, Imported Par- 
bold Prior, the sire of five 
champions. Qur Kennels 


will 
my booklet on training the 


F. RAMOND CLARK 
Bloomington. til. 


MEDOR DOG SHOP 


formerly of 


FFERS a 
most attrac- 
tive assortment 
of Canine Thor- 
oughbreds for 
your approval. at 
most reason- 
prices pos- 
consistent 

with quality. 


Toy Breeds 
Our Specialty 


Won’t you consider this an invitation to 
call any time 

Write us if you can’t come in; we guar- 
antee to on you. 


MRS. F. VOGEL, Prop. 
70 W. 47th St., N. Y.C. Phone Bryant 6340 
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Thoroughbreds All 


It was only the other day that “Ukipita War Dance” car- 
ried off all the honors at the Show as the best American- 
bred dog exhibited. And just about that time Captain 
John A. Coats, 82nd Squadron Royal Flying Corps, notified 
the Dog Man that he wanted a dog. 


It didn’t take long for Mr. Dole to get that kind of a 
man and that kind of a dog together. He says there’s a 
peculiar affinity between thoroughbreds. So here is the 
latest picture of “Toppy” (the name by which Ukipita 
War Dance permits his nearest and dearest to address 
him) and his new master. With his snowy coat gleaming 
in the sun Toppy stood for his picture like the thorough- 
bred he is. Brave soldier and thorough sportsman though 
Captain Coats has proved himself to be, he was speechless, 
when Toppy was turned over to him as his property. He 
had been shot and shelled a-plenty at the battle-front with- 
out being unduly disturbed, but he was far from being 
unmoved by the beauty of the proud white head held high, 
and the intelligence in the fine eyes of this young thorough- 
bred. 


In addition to his latest honors “Toppy” was a winner 
at the last Westminster Kennel Club Show and on two 
other occasions as well, and he carries his honors like the 
blue blooded gentleman he is. Immediately after they had 
heen snapped, Captain Coats and his new comrade left 
town, bound for Camp Mohawk, Deseronto, Ontario, and 
even the Dog Man said he couldn’t tell which was proudest 
of the other. 


Between Captain Coats with his Toppy, and a lot of nice 
dog letters that people keep writing him and the numbers 
of beautiful and wonderful blue blooded thoroughbreds 
that keep sitting up and begging him to adopt them into 
the family, the Dog Man is likely to get all puffed up with 
unholy pride. He says, “You just wait! All the folks 
around these parts are going to know pretty soon that this 
is the place to buy the best dogs in the Country.” He’s an 
awful boastful sort of a chap, you know, about his dogs— 
but we shouldn’t wonder if he is right about this, after all. 


Anyhow, the folks that know him seem to have a lot 
of faith in Frank Dole’s dog sense. Let him know if he 
can help you about the dog you want or the dog you have. 
He loves to be useful. 


Frank F. Dole 


Harper’s Bazar Dog Department 
119 West 40th St., New York 


$20.00 the country. Prices, 


The Blue Grass Farm Kennels, of 
BERRY, KY. 
| setters and pointers, fox 
offer for sale and cathounds, wolf and 
deerhounds, coon and opossum hounds, var- 
mint and rabbit hounds, bear and lion hounds, 
also Airedale terriers; purchaser to judge the 
quality; satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
turned. Sixty-page highly illustrated, instruc- 


tive and — catalogue for ten cents in 
sialnps or coin 


Boston Terrier Puppies 
by the celebrated winner Seal 
Kid Jr. These puppies are 
handsomely marked and intelligent. A 
good show type and companion. From > 
$25 and up. Boston Terriers, all ages, 


lor sale. QUELLETT 
355 Salem St. Lawrence, Mass. 


Boston Terriers 


A few choice specimens, both 
sexes, for sale, by the celebrated 


Finest head and expression of 


Send noo for illustrated circular. 


MASSASOIT KENNELS 
Box 195, Springfield, Mass. 


THOROUGH - BRED 
WHITE COLLIES 


The Most Beautiful 
Dogs in the World 


A Guardian for the 


for the Household, and 
an Ideal Shepherd. 
Pairs Not ggg 


SHOMONT KENNELS 


Box 457 
Monticello, lowa 
TOY SPANIEL 
an 
PEKINGESE 


Puppies, all colors and ages. 
Sound, healthy Stock of the 
best breeding. 20 vears ex- 
perience. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Prices $25 up. Write 
for descriptions and prices, 


Mrs. C. H. Hollis, Owner, 
683 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Perry Vale Snowdrop 


Winning Wire-haired 
mooth Fox 
Terriers, Irish Terriers, 
Airedale “Terriers, 
Manchester Black anid 
an Terriers, Bul! 
Terriers and -mostly all 
breeds for sale 


Apply 
ALF DELMONT 
Leeds Kennels Wynnewood, Pa. 


Scotch Collies 
Bred from 
Champion stock. 


atisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 


ARCADIA KENNELS 
> Miss May Thomp- 
= son, Prop. : 
= 3805 Lindell Av. |.” 
= St. Louls. Mo. 


SCOTTISH TERRIERS 
For Sale and at Stud 
Make Best Companions, 
Bqually at Home in 
House and Stable. 

WALESCOTT KENNELS 
BERNARDSVILLE, N. J. 


“«MERIDALE” PEKINGESE. 

distinctly show their good breeding. Well 
— mannered puppies, with the sauciest of airs, 
— ready for new homes. Choice of reds, buis- 
— quits or particolors. Brood matrons for sale. 
— **Meridale’ is the home of ‘‘Nowata Ai-Gee 
= Gobi’’ (at stud $25) and other winners of 
the ‘“‘Blue.’’ Purchases shipped to any part of 
the.world. Prices reasonable. 


MERIDALE KENNELS 


wea C. McAllister ) Great Neck Sta., L.1. 
‘(Te Gr. 
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Every 


| ELMVIEW KENNELS 


Pol ; ice Army and Scout Dogs 


PUPPIES 


and Grown Stock for Sale 


Wouldn't you like to have one 
of these splendid puppies to raise 
with your children? There is no 
better protector and companion 
in the world than the Police Dog, 
and you can safely trust your 
children with one of these won- 
derfully intelligent animals. 


Some of our dogs may be seen 
at our training and sales kennel, Hempsted Ave. & Locust St., Hemp- 
L. |. and the others at our breeding and show kennels ‘at Elm- 
hurst just outside of Scranton, Pa. 


Price on Application 


This kennel the home of Champion Apollo von Hunenstein and Champion Herta von 
Ehrengrund, probably - the -greatest pair of Shepherd Dogs from a_ breeding and show 
standpoint ever seen in America. For particulars address 


ELMVIEW KENNELS, DEPT. S 


512 Scranton Life Bldg. Scranton, Pa. 


Splendid cou of Orange- 
Sable puppies by my stead, 


celebrated orange-sable win- 
ner—Brilliant Sunrise, out of 
imported bitches. 


My stock is of the very best. | 
Dogs raised in my own home. | 
For particulars address 


MISS M. E. JOHNSON : 
37 Waverly St. Brookline, Mass. | 


|) The AMERICAN DOG 


A Grand Collection 
of 
BOSTON TERRIERS 


for sale including prize 
winning dogs, bitches, 
brood matrons and puppies 
All the above are handsomely marked, in per- 
They are fit for high- 


Prices most 


Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 


PALISADE KENNELS 


Box 17. EAST KILLINGLY, CONN. 


of both sexes. 
fect health and have good dispositions. 
est competition or will make ideal companions. 
reasonable, Address: 


Williain Hughes 


CHOWS 


For Sale, dark red pup- 


Lith Floor 
110 West Street, N.Y.C. 


pies sired by 


‘‘ALLIES FIRST ”’ 


Out of High Rent Section All rR 
, THE UNVARNISHED TRUTH is always told about our stock: 


The correspondent and prospective purchaser—no matter 
where located—is always assured of best attention, that 
same good stock and service as we would furnish our city 
friends. 

Ours is a good reputation of long standing, ours is a stock 
of proven merit- -and a service of unquestioned difference. 
This all for you to command! 

NEW YORK eee 113 East 9th Street (half-block from 
Wanamaker’s) New York 
(Controlled by Re uben rhe National and International Judge— 
your service 26 Years’’) 


the famous Champion Win | 
Sum Ming T’ Sing and Sum | 
Chum. For particularsapplyto 


MRS. EDW. C. WALLER 
Beaufort Ave. & Irvington St. 
HOLLIS, LONG ISLAND 


6406 Hollis 


Telephone 


SNOW WHITE ESQUIMO PUPPIES | 


The smartest, handsomest and 


cutest dogs on earth. Nat- 


ural trick dogs and very comi- 


cal. Just the thing for , 
mi children, playful, harmless as 
a kitten and very affectionate. 
Always full of ‘‘Pepp.”. M 
puppies are not raised in a 
city back yard, or crowded 
kennels, but on a Kansas shop in New York. Best } 
farm. They are full of vigor | value in any _ breed of 
“The and Yhe picture of health. | dog. Write for prices. 
- Send 5c in stamps for illus- | When in town call and 
trated catalog on these popular dogs. Terms see us. 
liberal. Will ship on approval to _. responsible 302 Fifth Ave., New York 
parties. Guarantee safe delivery anywhere. Phone 4245 Mad. Sa. 


Russian Wolf Hounds 


The most successful breeders of Borzois 
(Russian Wolf Hounds) in America. Reg- 
istered puppies and grown stock for sale. 


DELAWARE VALLEY FARM KENNELS 
J. F. Craugle, Lessee 


Ghe LONDON 
DOG SHOP & 


The most exclusive dog YF 


Titusville New Jersey 


THE BROCKWAY KENNEL, Baldwin, Kansas 


Recommended 


THIRTY BELGIAN 
POLICE DOG 


(Groenendael Breed) 

Puppies for Sale—From sires 
and dams imported from Bel- 
gium. The Belgian Police dog 
is the most intelligent of all | 
breeds. I have sold many of these — 
dogs and every purchaser is satisfied. 
The Belgian Police Dog has proven 
to be the best guard for person or 
property. Order at once. 


AUGUST DE CORTE | 
Belgian Groenendael Kennels | 


100 Willow Avenue, Rosebank 
Staten Island, New York : 


Cocker Spaniels 


ROBINHURST KENNELS: 


sale— 
* Young cock- 
er spaniels, 
male and fe- 
male, in red, 
black and 
parti - color. 
All clean, 

hea Ithy 
youngsters from prize. winning 
stock that will make fine pets. 


Prices very reasonable. 
Write jor purticulars and description 


ROBINHURST KENNELS, Glen Head, Long Island 


Fifteen Beautiful 
PEKINGESE, POMERANIANS, 
and JAPANESE SPANIELS 


2 


These dogs | 


must be sold 
at extraordi- 
nary low 
prices. 


al once. 


MRS. A. M. CHADURJIAN 
26 Clarkson Ave., Flatbush, Brooklyn, N. Y. | 
Telephone, 6691 Flatbush 


yj JUNGLE PUSSIES 


(Persian) 
Prince Rascal, son of 
famous Little Bear and 
grandson of the never 
bea.en Erebus, with 
Mizzi Moo, daughter of 
Champion Aurora Son- 
ny Boy, live, free rang- 
ing on a densely wood- 
ed island, River St. 
Lawrence. 
have broad flat faces, 
the famous Erebus ears, 
cobby type and mag- 
Full pedigrees submitted with pho- 


nificeut coats. 
tographs and prices. Orange, black, also tortoise- 
shell. Health guaranteed and safe shipment from 
American side of river. 


Address W. A. STAEBLER, Gananoque, Ont. 


he ‘‘ONE MAN” Dog 


(‘lassiest, bravest do bred. THE popular re of the times for home, city, country, auto. 
dependable, TRUSTWORTHY, splendid compunion, romping playmate. Matchless watch and 
poe gg a round hunter by Roosevelt and Rainey. Keenly intelligent, steadfastly faithful, 


true as ste THE ONE PERFECT GIFT FOR BIRTHDAY OR OTHER HOLIDAY. 


hardy, absolutely free from distemper ot which we never had a case. 
oughbred, pedigreed, registered, certified. 


WE Olwker: Healthy, female or unrelated pairs. 
dogs or unrelated pair for breeding. ( y 


sincere dealings and satisfaction. WE SHIP TO EVERY STATE IN THE UNION. 


hardy, active, thoroughbred, rolypoly, comical, loving puppies. maie. 


in the world). - Fee $25. Also puppies out of this xpress vour bitch to Weston 


vequest. Also stud card. ABSOLUTELY LIMITLESS REFERENCES. 


A _ splendid -bitch already served by our magnificent stud. guarantee prompt shi 
al, over Canada. and South America ane 
AT STUD, Brainy, Brawny,; Noble, Upstanding LN eS eee CHAMPION KCOTENAT CHINOOK (the only American bred international champion Airedale stu.! 
she will be bred and returned. Descriptive illustrated booklet and price list on 


VIBERT ATREDALE TERRIERS 


IDEAL WITH CHILDREN, 
stock dog. 
deeply affectionate and 


VIBERT KTREDALES ARE SPECIALLY SELECTED for brains and brawn, raised under 1000 fruit trees, healthy, 
CLASSY, COBBY, UPSTANDING STOCK, thor 


The Kind of a Dog They Turn in the Street to Look At 


(2) Grown or partly grown male or female 
ment, safe delivery anywhere on earth. 
abroad. 


VIBERT AIREDALE KENNELS, Box 31A, Weston, New 


Iendorsed as 


ersey Phone Bound Brook; 397 
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Hartridge Cottage 
Persian Kittens for sale. 


Persian Cats at stud, Black—Sil- 
ver— Orange, Pedigree stock. Fee 
$8 and $10. Cats boarded. Sepa- 
rate house and run for each cat. 
Terms $1.50 per week. Hartford 
ee & Ridge Road, Route 
05, New Haven, Connecticut. 


French Bull Dog 


One year old; weight, 14 lbs.; beau- 
tiful brindle in color. Clever, bright, | 
intelligent; $60 to a real dog lover. | 
Great value. 


MRS. M. BUCKINGHAM 
177 West 8ist St., New York | 


S Baizar 


Buy a 


for 


BELGIAN AND 


For Sale GERMAN POLICE 


Puppies from prize winners of the best 
breeding at reasonable prices. Correspond- 
ence answered immediately. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 
MRS. E. SPIES, 
1617 Briggs Ave., Woodhaven, L. I. 
Tel. Richmond Hill 4365. 


BOSTON TERRIERS 


have proven one of the most 


ent. I I ender. 
prices. 


WM. MOBLEY 
Washington Street, 
Haverhill Mass. 


STANDARD DOG FOODS 


Are sold with a gyarantee to satisfy or money 
back—-no ver ration required—eagerly sought 
y all breeds—solves the feeding problem. 
Guaranteed to keep your dogs in TF on: con- 
dition—a ration prepared, cooked and ready 
combining quality and economy at 
$5. 50 per 1800 Iibs., 300 Ibs. $15.00, 500 Ibs. 
Special discount to kennels using 1000 
lbs. or more monthly. Order today. 
STANDARD KENNEL FOOD CO., 
Dept. 4, Battle Creek, Mich. 


BOSTON TERRIERS 


BINDO, at stud, $5 ot the last year I have 
supplied the readers of 
Harper’s Bazar with Boston 
Terriers. very purchaser 
is a satisfied customer. I 
can satisfy you as I have 
an especially selected col- 
lection. All ages and suit- 
able for show bench or 
companions. My specialty 
is handsomely marke. 
Bostons. 


MRS. R. F. FORBUSH 
30 Malion Road Dorchester, Mass. 


The Best in Pekingese 


Only kennel in America containing 
four full Champions. Sleeve dogs 
and others. Every color. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Prices $25.00 up. 


HypeGrEE KENNELS, 134 West 8lst St. 
New York City. Tel. 6754 Schuyler. 


Irish Setters 


An elegant pair of dark red 
Irish Setters, thoroughly 
broken. A high class pair for 
any purpose, at a moderate 
price. 


For particulars address 


Dr. J. D. De RONDE 
48 East 89th Street 
New York City 


Phone Farragut 4122. 


BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free 
address by the Au shor 


H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 
118 West 31st Street, New York 


Dogs for Every Purpose 


A pal for the boy. A playmate for the girl. 
town-car dog, or a dog 
jaunt. Which do you want? Let us con- 


sult with you and advise without charge 
which dog is best suited to your purpose. 

Long experience—a host of satisfied cus- 
tomers—prices that are right. 
before you make your decision. 


HARGOUR KENNELS, Arlington, N. J. 


Write us 


Splendid Litter 
POLICE DOGS 


PupPiIEs by the big New York Winner— 


Fels Von Gesundbrunen. Chow Chow 
puppies by Champion Win Sum Ming 
*Si My prices are reasonable. 


MRS. E. J. DUNGATE, 
1333 E. Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


| 


Milnshaw Kennels 


| Toy Pomeranians, Pekingese, 
Brussels Gritfons, Toy white 
| French Poodles, Bulldo 

ton Terriers and all other 


allowed. 
Call, Write or Phone to 


| Jules Ferond, 424 Sixth Ave. 


| Veterinary 


Tel. Farragut 380 New Yo 


Collies 


The dogs I win with are 
the dogs I breed from. 
Puppies out of . Sarsfield 
Wishaw Queen for sale. 
| Others from equally good 
breeding from $25 up. 


PATRICK TULLY, OWNER, N. Y. Address 
Kennels, Closter, N. J. 105 West 3ist St. 


AIREDALE TERRIER 


full best 
a grand all 

of spirit. 

good 


Male 16 months’ old; 
of disposition, i 
around, lovable 
Price $50. Must 
home. An exceptional opportunity. 


F. W. HARGITT _ 1053 Southern Blv’d 
Bronx New York 


delicately scented fips 
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inimitable fra 
hem the choice 


your de. dea 


ler cannot write to 
Dépt. 38 Cor 


nce makes 
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PEKINGESE 
Blue Ribbon Pekingese 
Puppies for Sale. Toy 


dogs boarded and house 
broken. Will call for and 
deliver dogs kept over 
week-ends. Careful and 
personal attention given 
to this. work. 
MRS. J. 
341 DeanSt. Phone3807 W. Main. 


WALLACE 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Boston Terriers 
$25 and up 


Well marked and 
pedigreed stock 
Satisfaction guaranteed 
FRANK DONDERO 
Mill Street Kennels 
121 Mili Street 
Abington, Mass. 


Police & Army Dogs 
Puppies for Sale from 
Champion Stock at reasonable prices. 
Rockville Police Dog Kennels 


Long Beach and Merrick Rds. 
ROCKVILLE CENTRE, L. I. 


CONDITION PILLS} 


MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 
A marvelous tonic for dogs that are 
all run down, thin and unthrifty,. 
with weak, watery eyes, variable ap- 
petite and "he colored urine. They almos 
make a dead dog eat. ee 50 cents. 160 
pages on dog training, 10 cents. 
The Dent Medicine Co., N. Y., Toronto, Canada 
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“PERSIANS”? 


Overbrook Kitten Exchange 
Where all colors of Reg- 
istered Stock can be pur- 
chased. Nothing handled 
but «clean healthy speci- 
mene, in very best condi- 


care. Persian Studs Blue, Orange, Sil- 
ver and White. Tel. Gre eley 2821. 


SUSANNA §. BELL, 253 West 34th "St. opp. Penn. Station, N.Y. C. 
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In-The- LITTLE -PINK-€?-WHITE-BOX 


Presented at the Court of Highest Appeal, that of fair. 
women, Armand’s has been tried and found—no, not 
wanting—but wanted! Wanted by every dainty blonde, by 
every striking brunette who has used it, 


There’s a clinging quality to Armand’s. All through 
those humid days, those breezy, damp or glaring days, you 
are free from the tyranny of your vanity case. When you’ve 
powdered with Armand’s you can forget: about your com- 
plexion—this fragrant powder is there until you bathe it off. 


It’s there, but this is the nicest part of it, fobody knows 
it’s there! -Armand’s is truly invisible. It blends fault- 
lessly with the:tone of your skin, keeps it fresh and free 
from dust-clogged pores and alluringly fragrant, 


Armand’s comes in White, Pink, Cream, Brunette and 
the Armand Tint Natural. ‘The price is fifty cents or more 
according to the fragrance you choose. Armand’s Cold Cream 
Powder in the little Pink:and White-Hat Box is $1.00. 

You can get Armand’s: wherever the better toilet requi- 
sites are sold. For a Warity’’Case of Armand’s Powder 
send 10c and your dealer’s name to The Armand Company, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Since May 29, 1916, the genuineness of each and every package of Armand's 


Powder is assured by the’ following trade-marks—Louis XVI Silhouette _. 


Medallion; Armand Signature; and red and white: check blue stripe desipn - 
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SNAP! 


Snap goes the dependable Wilsnap, 
and the Wilsnap spring holds. No 
sagging “‘pinned-up look” with Wil- 
a 4 snaps on guard! Later, when your 
E | finger tips say “Open,” then and then 
q hats only will the Wilsnap spring release. 


> 


r Being correctly made, Wilsnaps ask 
a 


no favors of your finger-nails. Being 
rust-proof, Wilsnaps laugh at wash- 
day worries. 

Wilsnaps—the first choice of par- 


Wilsnaps— wherever snap fasteners 


ticular women for heavy materials, for 
daintiest fabrics. Wilsnaps—always 
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THE WILSON FASTENER COMPANY, Makers 


117 East St. Clair Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


dlways will snap 
PE 


The men cant sew. 
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New York Schools | YOU MUST DECIDE | New York Schools 


A with Advantages 
SEMPLE ; COMSTOCK 
SCHOOL 
ite C l 
an ay FPupils 
College Prepara | Miss Foster’s School for Girls q 
tory Special and | . 
| BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS 
recreation. Music 4 
T | 52 E. 72nd St., N. Y. City. Near Central Park 
rs.T. m 
————1 241 Central Park West — | RENCH is the language of the house. pe 
‘The Senoo New York C entral Park + 
Resident native French teachers. 
LECTURE COURSES. Collegiate Eng- 
- Summer sessions to Sept. st, 
RENCH on Narragansett Bay, R. I. Win- 
SCHOOL for ter terms from Oct. Ist to May istory oO pos. were , 
| 30th. All arts and sciences in History of Art Classes conducted at 
GIRLS and French. French family life, ad- Metropolitan Museum. 
Y oO U N CG ress: ; 
| DR. G. de la JARRIE SPECIAL COURSES. Piano, Violin, 
| L A D I E S 1270 Madison Avenue New York City Singing, Cooking, Dressmaking, Secre- 
tarial, Drawing, and Interior Decoration. = 
Under supervision of best known special- ‘aa 
Scoville for Girls ists in New York. 
than a month ago man | aa 
2042 Fifth Ave.. of cur yes | Horseback Riding, Tennis, Dancing, 
NEW YORK CITY ‘ | Gymnasium and Swimming Pool priv- 
Country-like, space, air, sun- ing waiting lists only. In this time | ilege. Completely equipped building, “= 
aeiceak care ona te | of crowding interests even important | large, airy, sunlit rooms, elevator, roof = 
Special advantages. a | decisions are overlooked and de- | garden and newly completed sun parlor am 
Guages. Full Preparatory layed, but the time is past for delay- __ P » 
present. te ing your choice of School. Thetime for boarding pupils. complete 
a ee for enrollment has reduced itself to | and lecture course—$1250. Catalog on = 
emmepapbencinucicg a matter of days in any case and en- oberon 
ee rollment lists are already closed in 
some cases. ‘4 
THE MOTHERS’ HELPER At this last minute, you will be . 
: and : needing all sorts of information and i 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL advice. Won’t you let me help you? ‘ 
Are you satisfied that your boy I can perhaps give you details that 
aud girl are receiving full benefit ° ° 
from their studies? And (what is you cannot find in the printed matter 
most important) are they enjoying e 
the best advantages from a health standpoint? sent you. Little items of informa- 
mutier, whise assistants are mothers, aid where a compe. || | tion that may set some of your 
for 310 10 Years, who Will be received fora day, a | doubts at rest or solve some of your 
wee a mon cr a yea ° a 
A limited number of children will be accepted as boarders. individual school problems. You see 
Camp for Summer months. I have personally investigated these 
870 Rivero New. York. City Schools in our School Department 
ee oe and can perhaps tell you about some | 
. _of the things that are overlooked in | 
catalog-making. 
Che GARDNER SCHOOL 


11 East Sist St., N. Y. C. | 
- . You are anxious that the School should 
be the right one—I have been studying 
schools for years. Can’t I help you in 
your search for the one your boy or girl 
would get most benefit from? I need | 
not tell you that all these schools in | 
Harper’s Bazar School Department are 
ranked among the best in the country. F 
That you will know. But there are little | 
differences and distinctions which may | 
make some better-suited to your purpose | 


Miss Martha K. Humphrey, A. M., ) 


than others. 
FOR GIRLS 4 
It has been my pleasant privilege to 
me help a great many boys and girls to get Efficiency Training =. 
— ———: a located in schools where they have been 
OMBINING thorough work with delightful home very happy and have found just the train- 
life.. New fireproof buildings. College Preparatory ing they needed. 
Music, — and Red Cross Work. These receive full 
door ife with riding, skating, tennis, r ytnmic pen credit in all r ] 
air gymnasium. Classes in Red Cross Work. This personal service 1S given without our special ‘Ast, 
Miss Eltinge and Miss Masland, Principals. charge in the interest of both students Any student, with parent's approval, may ES 
and Schools. Knowing how little time as desired, 
you have for investigation at this late Westchester, 30 miles from New York. Write a 
gpegeceminctiaiy /~enipapanittedl ee date, I shall be glad to give you all | for Year Book. Address Box 103, Ossining- a 
ladies wisieleank to be chaperoned while continuing their studies in possible assistance. | on-Hudson, New York. oa 
art, secretarial, national preparedness courses and music; (grand Bey 
piano for practice use). For particular information, write to the Clara C. Fuller, Principal , 
“chool Department, Harper’s Bazar, 119 West 40th Street. , Martha J. Naramore, Associate Principal = 
The RAYSON SCHOOL for Girls KENNETH N. CHAMBERS S 
164-1 West 75th Street, N York Ci , a 
Ilome and Colle! ge General HARPER’S BAZAR SCHOOL BUREAU 
Courses. 24th year October, 1918. | = 
Miss Clara 1. Colbourne. AB. } principals. 119 West 40th Street, New York re 
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New York Schools | New York Schools 


New York Schools 


ANN 


Training, Decorative Art, Lectures 
on Current Topics, War Service. 
Lower school for young girls from 

nine to twelve. Six acres of shady 
lawn. 


HE formative years in a girl's 
life, between fourteen and 
twenty, are the most impor- 

tant in laying the foundation for 

character and inspiring high ideals 
of the right value of life. 


The aim of the Knox School is 
to give girls an all-around training 
which will develop character and in 
a true sense fit them for later life. 


The school is only fifty minutes from 
New York City, enabling the stu- 
dents to attend grand opera, or 
chestral concerts and to visit the 
museums and art exhibitions. 


The three regular courses are Col- ~ | | An illustrated descriptive catalogue 
lege Preparatory, general and ad- SS _—__ ~ will be sent on application to the 
vanced, which includes work two principal — 


peers beyond High THE KNOX SCHOOL Mrs. Russell Houghton 
Special in Art, Music, Do- : 
ing, Elementary Law, y Cor - Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


BRIARCLIFF MANOR NEW YORK 


Mrs. Mary Dow, Principal 


Mrs. Edith } 
Miss Bertha Peirce Principals 


Music Department 


Mr. Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Artistic Advisor 
Mr. Howard Brockway. Director 


rs. & School 

) = 


On- the - Hudson 
In the Highlands 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 


Near New York City. Exquisite scenic environment. Picturesque estate of 32 acres. 
Four buildings. Academic, finishing and college preparatory courses. Two years’ col- 
legiate course for high school aaintes. t Music, Expression, Home Economics, Art, 
Arts and Crafts. Riding, Physical Culture, Sports, Social Training. No examinations. 
Discriminating patronage. Moderate rates. 


Art Department 
Mr. Frank V. Du Mond, Director 


a Lower School and Post-Graduate Department | / For illustrated booklets, mention this magazine, and address 
| | FREDERIC MARTIN TOWNSEND, Director | Poughkeepie, N. Y. 


wil 


THE SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 


Parents naturally want to know 


something of the personality and | (Centenary Collegiate Institute 
standing of those who are to assume 


New Jersey Schools 


The purpose of this school is to train girls in a wholesome and 


inspiring environment for the big future which awaits them as 
- pool. teachers. xpression, Art usic ome conomics 
aug ters tor the next cw impres Seven courses with dinioma. Thorough College Preparation. 
sionable years. Our School Bureau Close relations between fac- Only 55 miles from New York. 
spire high ideals. , “as r. R. J. Trevorrow, A. M., 
is at your service in this importan 
Cathedral School of Saint Mary i matter. . unusual advantages. <A Hackettstown, N. J. 
Garden City, Long Island, N.Y. RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE | 
A School for Girls, 19 miles from New York. Col- Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage in connection with Emma 
one Art Willard School. .4 School of Practical Arts. Secretarial Work, 
atalogue on F Household Economics and Industrial Arts. B.A. BS. 
MISS MIRIAM A. BYTEL, Principal Degrees. Address Secretary, 
RusseEtt Sace Troy, N. Y. 
- BENSONHURST SCHOOL | FOR GIRLS N J S h 1 
city schoo country surroundings ollege preparatory an ! 
t Se at n 
T. BROW Principal Ss Certificates accepted by leading colleges. Limited 
Bay 10th Street Bro oklyn, KENT PLACE Spacious grounds. to New York. Gymna- 
um. Tennis, riding. Address Box . 
SUMMIT NEW JERSEY Miss CREIGHTON and Miss Farrar, Principals. 
Englewood, New Jersey. 
PUTNAM HALL Vassar - hee School || A country school 20 miles from New York. Miss Beard’s School for Girls 
Miss Anxa S. Woopman, A.B.. Principals. physical work in gymnasium. and fleld. Catalog on request. 
Principal, Box 80:3. Poughkeepsie. N. Y. Address MISS LUCIE C. BEARD, Orange, New Jersey. 
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Y= are missing a lot if you 
think of schools only in 
terms of rules that must be 
obeyed, and studies that will 
take all your time. 


The schools of today are so 
much more than just class- 
rooms presided over by be- 

-spectacled men and women. 


These schools give you the 
opportunity to live the kind of 
life you like best, well-rounded, 
filled with varied interests and 
lived under the most enjoyable 
conditions, in the most delight- 
ful surroundings. 


Your chocolate creams and your base- 
ball bats are not going to be confiscated 
nor your pleasures confined to competing 
for class prizes in geometry. 

There are pleasures and recreations of 
the kind you most enjoy, shared by con- 
genial companions of your own age. 
There is enough study to develop the 
best there is in your mind so you can be 
regular men and women in the years to 
come. 


In charge of these schools are men 
and women who are real human beings, 
with big hearts and big brains and with 
a better understanding of you, your 
hopes and your aims, your faults and 
weaknesses and even your failures and 
successes, than you have yourself. 


These schools stand in the loveliest 
spots in the country and make you wish 
‘you could live there always. In them, 
you make friends and form ties that last 
often through a life time. 


Now, let me help you pick out the 
School I know you will like and get a 
world of pleasure from. 


KENNETH N. CHAMBERS 


Director, School Depzertment 


Western Schools 


Kemper Hall 


48th Year 


A secondary school for girls, under the 
charge of the Sisters of St. Mary (Episcopal), 


on North Shore between Chicago and Mil- 
waukee. College Preparatory and General 
Courses. Outdoor life emphasized. Cata- 
logue on request. 


Address The Secretary 
Kemper Hall 


Kenosha, Wisconsin 


WAYLAND ACADEMY. 


BEAVER DAM, WISCONSIN 


Established 1855. Co-educational. Large endowment. In 
healthful hill country of southern Wisconsin. 6 modern 
buildings. 20 acres; athletic field; large lake. A Christian 
home school preparing for all colleges. Courses from 8th 
grade to Ist year college. Also piano, violin, vocal, efocu- 
tion, stenography. Expenses, $400. Catalog. 


THE DEAN, Box H, Beaver Dam, Wisconsin 


MILWAUKEE-DOWNER SEMINARY 
Milwaukee. Wis. Campus of Milwaukee- Downer College. An 


accredited and standard school for girls. six-year course for 
college entrance beginning with the seventh grade. Catalogue R. 


Miss Macy D. Ropman, Dean. 


FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL 


Academy (4 years) 

Separate building for 
College Home Economies with 
Secretarial, Business and Teachers 
127 miles from Chicago. 
Photoplays. Write for catalogue. 


Junior Coliege (2 years). 
A Home School for Girls and Young Women. 
Ist and 2nd year Academic students. 
diploma. Music, Art, Expression. 
Courses. 8 modern brick buildings. 
Pupils from 16 states. 


35 acres. 


New York Schools 


York Séhools 


IRLS find at Miss 
Mason’s School op- 
portunity to develop quiet 
» strength without losing one 
-~ feminine quality. The year 

1918-19 will be vital in the 
lifeof each student and one 
_, of the most useful years in 
school’s history. 


Every effort is 
being made to meet 
the country’s call 
for trained workers. 
Exceptional war- 
courses under very 
able instructors are 
offered. Among the 
most popular sub- 
jects are Secre- 
tarial, Motor Driv- 


& 


HENNY — 


MISS C. E. MASON, LL.M., 


ing and Repair, Wireless, 


Military French, Red 
Cross, Navigation and | 


Naval Yeomanry. These 
courses give older students 
opportunity to complete 
their academic, special and 
vocational work and at the 
same time prepare for 
service. 


The regular depart- 
ments are college pre- 
paratory, graduating, 
special, and vocational ; 
which includes Music, 
Art, Expression, Do- 
mestic Science, In- 
terior Decoration, 
Costume, Design, 
[llustration and Com- 
mercial Art. Teachers’ 
course in Athletics and 
Gymnastics. Separate 
school for little girls 7 
to 13. Send for book 
of views and catalog. 


Miss Mineos’ s School for Girls 


Lock Box 942 


larrytow 


Western Schools 


Ferry Hall 


For Girls and Young Women 
Picturesque campus (12 

acres) on Lake Michigan, in 

town of wealth and culture, 

twenty-eight miles north of 

Chicago. 

College Preparatory and General 

High School Courses, two years of 
Junior College work, and Special In- 
struction in Music, Expression, Do- 
mestic Arts and Science. Certificate 
privileges. 

Noted for the wholesome, practical 
’ Christianity of its school life. 

All open-air sports. Horseback riding. Gym- 
nasium and large modern swimming pool. For 
details address 

naan ELOISE R. TREMAIN, Principal 
Box Lake Forest, Ill. 


Rev. Wm. 
Carrol, Il-inois 


Cc 


P. McKee, Dean, Box 660 


Ursula 
MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 


A School that fulfills its promises. Elemen- 
tary, Grammar and College Preparatory. 


Terms—$400 to $700. 


Send for catalog. 


THE SCUDDER SCHOOL, 316 W. 72nd St., at Riverside Drive. 
Myron T. Scudder, Pres. Modern school for girls. Elective finishing 
courses; college preparation. Household arts, practical war-time 
courses. Secretarial training, of special interest to high school and 
college braduates. Gymnasium, swimming and rifle teams. 150 
girls, 25 teachers, superb location, fine dormitory. Address 
Registrar H. B. Seudder. 


NEW York, Troy. 
For Giris On the 


Emma Willard School hills, 400 gg ima the city. 


Four new fireproof buildings, the gift of Mrs. Russel] Sage. 
tory, General and Special Courses. Certificate privileges. Music, Art, 
Elocution, Domestic Science. Gymnasium with swimming pool. 
logue on request. Miss ELiza KELLAs, Ph.B., Principal. 


Bellport Country School on Long Island 
60 ‘—= from New York—Open All Year. For young children— 
Girls 5-15, Boys 5-12. Number ot pupils limited—3 buildings. 50 
Acres all Fine ll sports. Special care given to home training and 
development of personality. 


MISS HAGEDORN, 606 W. 137th Street. New York City. 
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New York Schools 


New England Schools 


That girls so young should have 
written and produced so finished a 
production was the marvel of those 
whose privilege it was to view this 
Patriotic Pageant on the spacious 
lawn at Oaksmere during the Com- 
mencement Wee':. 


The individual excellence of each 
player was the normal outcome of 
an all year round training in dic- 
tion, voice control, poise, and dra- 
matic acting. Mrs. Merrill insists 
upon providing a practical outlet 
for all school work. 


Gilbert. 
is under 


the direction of Miss Marion C. 
The Music Department 
Euguene Heflley. 
The Voice Department is directed 
by Mr. Louis Simmions, the Dra- 
matic Department is under the 
guiding genius of Mr. David 
Belasco, and the Aesthetic danc- 


OAKSMERE, MRS. MERRILL’S SCHOOL for GIRLS. 


Mr. 


Ilamaroneck 


Metropolitan Opera House. 


charged. 
Catalog on request. 


_ Pennsylvania Schools 4 af | Pennsylvania Schools 


New Gymnasium and Swimming Pool 


Box 246, Bethlehem, Pa. 


Pishopchorpe Panor 


Offers exceptional opportunities to a limited num- 
ber of girls in their preparation for college or for 
social or business life. Certificate privileges. Spe- 
cial two-year finishing course for High School grad- 
uates. Exceptional advantages in Music, Art, House- 
hold Arts and Sciences. Arts and Crafts, Expres- 
sion and Secretarial work. Junior Department. 
High healthful location on New gymnasium and tiled 
the slope of the Lehigh swimming pool. Tennis, bas- 
Mountains. Near to New ketball, skating, riding, etc. 
York and Philadelphia. Aesthetic and Folk Danc- 
ing. Address Claude 
albot, 


N. Wyant, 
cipal 


Visitor 


New Residence Hall recently completed 


Definite college preparation in an interesting, attrac- 
tive way. The very best training in all the fine arts and 
individual specialties. Unusual] facilities for playtime 

—riding, swimming, canoeing, aesthetic dancing and 
all athletic games. ary Lyon = * big home. Ea 
girl receives individual study an 

even Gables, our home for little ’ girls. Write for 
illustrated catalogue. 


H. M. CRIST, A.B., FRANCES L. CRIST, A.B.,Prins. 
Box 1510, Swarthmore, Pa. 


Wilkes-Barre Institute 


Ideal location on Susquehanna River, surrounded by 
low, forest-covered mountains. A school with a home- 
like atmosphere where each girl is led to a sense of 
her own responsibility and her natural aptitude and 
individuality developed. Intimate association in and 
out of class between teacher and pupil. College 
preparatory and general courses. Music, Practical 
Scientific Gardening. Athletics and outdoor activi- 
ties encouraged. For catalog address 


MISS ANNA MILES OLCOTT, Princ:rac 
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established cultural 


Faculty 
built by oe of selection. 
Man graduates occupy 


of responsibility. 


wood :.. 


Jenkintown, Pa. (suburb of Phila.) 


IMS to discover and develop the individual aptitudes 
of students; and provides departments to develop the 
cultured woman wae is able to meet the responsibili- 

ties of life. Junior College Departments, Conservatory of 
Music, Art, Arts and Crafts, Expression, Domestic Science 
and Arts, Normal Gymnastics, Normal 
Kindergarten, Colleg Preparatory. Large faculty. 
Swimming Pool, Athietic Field. Moderate terms. Address 


M. H. REASER, Ph.D., President, Box 425, Jenkintown, Pa. 


The English Department 1s under ing is directed by Mr. Ottakar| 
Bartik, Ballet Master of the 


That every student may have the 
fullest benefit of all departments 
a flat rate of $2,000 a year is 
There are no extras. 


For Young Women 

A six years’ course of study, the last two years 
consisting of advanced work for high school grad- 
uates, is offere 

Individual needs are met by the election of 
home economics, music, art, secretarial or college 
preparatory courses. 

Exceptional ae" is given in all phases of home 
economics, including values, marketing, cook- 
ing, the art of entertaining, house furnishing and 
management, sewing, dressmaking and millinery. 

e location of the school, surrounded by places of his- 
toric interest and near Boston with its many advantages, 
ee and art, gives unusual opportunity -for general 
culture 

Thirty acres, fifteen buildings, military drill, gym- 
nasium, swimming pool, tennis, boating, basketball, 
horseback riding, field hockey and skating. Woodland 
Park—Lasell’s School, , for girls under fifteen. 


GUY M. WINSLOW. Ph.D., Principal, 
137 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Mass. 
Ten miles from Boston 


A School for Young Girls 
Under direction of Lasell Seminary.* Sunny piazza class 
rooms and open-air sleeping porches. Studies and play are co- 
ordinated to combine efficient school work with healthful out- 
door activities. Home atmosphere and personal care for each 
girl. All facilities of Lasell athletic fields, gymnasium and 
swimming pool. Prepares for Lasell and all upper schools. 


Booklet. 
Oe GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal 
1759 Washington St. Auburndale, Mass. 


THE BURNHAM SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Founded by Mary A. Burnham in 1877. 
Opposite Smith College Campus. 


MISS HELEN E. — Head mistress, 
NORTHAMPTON, Massachusetts 


Miss s School | 
ocated in beautiful suburban Overbrook, just outside of 
Philedichic. Miss Sayward’s School, in its twenty-sixth 
year, continues to deahen cultured womanhood. 

Junior, Advanced, and Post-Graduate departments. Arf 
Music, Expression, Domestic Science and Secretarial 
Courses. All outdoor sports. Illustrated catalog. Address 
MISS S. JANET SAYWARD, Principal, Overbrook, Pa. 


Moravian Seminary and College 
For Women 


Founded 1742. This famous old school is delightfully located 
in the Lehigh Valley, one and one-half hours from Philadelphia, 
two hours from New York City. Preparatory and College grades 
fully accredited. Fall term opens Sept. 25th. For catalog address 


JOHN H. CLEWELL, Ph.D., President 
Bethlehem, Penna. 


NIONTESSORI 
FIRST BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL. 
40th and Spruce Streets, Philadelphia, Penna. 
Devoted to the scientific Direction of Normal 


children 3 to 12 years. Limited to fifteen. Sum- 
mer Camp. Booklet on request. 


Training Course for Teachers. 


Mrs. A.W. PAIST( Montessori Diploma, Rome, 1914) 


Miss Cowles’ School ( Highland Hall) 22%, 


EMMA MILTON CowLes, A.B., Head of School. Prepares for all col- 
leges. Certificate privileges. Strong general course. Music, Art and 
Domestic Science. Healthful location. Gymnasium, Swimming Pool 
and Sleeping Porch. Resident Physical Director. For catalogue 
address THE SEcreTARyY, Hollidaysburg, Pennsylvania. 
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CRESTALBAN. 
climate of the Berkshires. 
acres, 3 buildings. Number of pupils limited. 
to home training and development of personality. 
Outdoor sports. For illustrated booklet address 


Miss Marcery WHITING, Principal, Berkshire, Mass. 


A school for little girls, in the invigorating 
hirty minutes from Pittsfield. 200 
Special care given 


Pennsylvania Schools 


A school for delightfully mtunted on a 
sixty-acre estate in Pennsylvania’s finest country. Col- 
lege’ Preparatory and Special Courses, 
including Art, Music, Expression, Arts 
and Crafts 

Superior Household Management Course 

with actual application. 

Certificate privilege. Advancement by_ subject. 
Athletics. Moderate rates. For catalog and 
@ copy of ‘‘Darlington Views’’ address - 

CHRISTINE F. BYE, President, 
Box 622, West Pa. 


“CEDAR CREST” The College for Women 


All new buildings; fifty-three acres. A.B. 
and B.S. Piano, Art, Voice, Expression and 


Home Economics. Two- -year Courses—cul- 
tural, secretarial, and Household Arts. 
Allentown, Pa. Registrar 


The Birmingham School 


FOR GIRLS. Birmingham, Pa. Thorough college preparation and 

courses for girls not going to college. Beautiful and healthful loca- 

ng pool, eeping porc Catalogu 

A. R. GRIER, PRES.P'S. MOULTON.A HEADMASTER Bor 135 


Open-air classes. 
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Boys’ Schools 


Boys’ Schools 


The 
RAYMOND RIORDON 
School for Boys. 


HIGHLAND, ULSTER COUNTY, N. Y. 


HE School in the Hills” | 

where American Citizenship 
is and always has been, the ulti- 
mate aim. 


The keynote of the school is con- 
structive activity, with general | 
community betterment as the end 
in view; but such activity. must, | 
necessarily, go hand in hand with © 
academic instruction and college 

preparatory training. | 


Our story is printed : 
Write for it 


ull 


Box 724, Lancaster, Pa. | 


Ooril) 


LOOM 


63rd Year, Endowed. $600, $700, $800, 


acccrding to room Iccation 


Every boy studied individually 
by expert teachers. 


' Gymnasium, swimming pool, track, 
two athletic fields. 
Catalog on request. 

JOHN H. SCHWACKE, A. B., Headmaster. 
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SAWLIN G 
SCHOOL For Boys 


[Frederick L. Gamage, Headmaster 
64 miles from New York on Harlem R. R. 
Complete Equipment. 
Thorough preparation for College and Scientific Schoois. 
Send for. Catalogue 
PAWLING SCHOOL PAWLING, N. Y. 


Trustees: 
Louls F. Swift, J. V. Farwell, H. C. Chatfield-Tay- 
lor, Clayton Mark, A. B. Dick, Alfred L. Baker, Rev. 
J. G. K. McClure, Geo. A. McKinlock, A. A. Carpen- 
A. Benedict, Stanley Field, B. 


Lee, S. 
B. Moore, John S. Nollen, 


M. Linnell, M.D., faculty 


Cc. 
James Viles, Rev. Andrew C. 


Chicago. 


Roxbury School, Inc. 


Cheshire, Conn. 
A School for Individual Instruction 


Out of every 100 of our boys preparing for college, 
9814% are accepted. They not only pass entrance ex- 
aminations—they go through college. We have a plan 
of intensize training combined with a school organ- 
ization and equipment that saves a year or more in 
college preparation and gives all the advantages of a 
finely equipped boarding school. Boys taught indi- 
vidually or in classes of from 2 to 5 under a faculty of 
experts. 

ae residence-for over 100 boys. Gymnasium. Athletic 

150 acre campus and farm. Winter preparatory school 
— summer tutoring school. 

If you want to enter college quickly, make up examinations 
or lost work, write us about your problems and we wili telt 
you what we can do for you 

FERRIS, B.A., Director 


A. E. CURDY, Ph.D., Headmaster 
309 to 315 West ~ “i 


BERKELEY-IRVING SCHOO Street, New York 


‘*‘From Primary to College’’ 


Thirty-eighth year. All grades. Small classes. Individual in- 
struction. Gymnasium. Swimming Pool.. Playground. Send for 
illustrated catalogue. Telephone Schuyler 4836. L. OD Ray. Headmaster 


Offers a thorough physical, mental 
Mercersburg Academy and moral training for college or 
business. Under Christian masters from the great universities. 
Located in the Cumberland Valley, one of the most picturesque 
spots of America. New gymnasium. Equipment modern. Write 
for catalog. Address Box 158. 


William Mann Irvine, LL.D., Headmaster, Mercersburg, Pa. 
HOLDERNESS SCHOOL 


Five buildings. ‘Twenty -acres. Prepares for Colleges and Tech- 
nical Schools. Ranks with the highest grade schools of New 
England, yet by reason of endowment the tuition is moderate. 
Modern gymnasium. Skating. All winter sports. 39th year. 
REV. LORIN WEBSTER, L. H. D. Rector,. Plymouth, N. H. 


New Bloomfield, Box 15. 


Pennsylvania, 
: Soth YEAR. College Pre- 
Carson Long Institute paratory. Business. Junior 
courses. Separate modern Junior building for boys under 13 years. 
Healthful country location. Terms: $345 and up; Juniors, $280. 


9 — located in beautiful Garden 
St. Paul Ss School , ‘ity, Island, 18 miles from New 
York. Buildings Gymnasium, swimming 
pool, fine athletic fields. Prepares for any college or scientific 
school. Competent master at the head of each department. A Lower 
School for Younger Boys. For information and Catalog address: 
WALTER R. MARSH, Headmaster, 158 Stewart Ave., Garden City, L. 1. 


Lake fF orest Aca 


EASTERN TRAINING 
Discriminating patrons need no longer feel it necessary to seek 
the best preparatory schooling only in the East—mental training, 
right kind of boys, clean living. Helpful comradeship between 
and boys. 

Scholastic work is recognized by Eastern and Western colleges as 
equal to that of any preparatory school. 
institutions East or West which 
Definite be haa for examination for Yale, Princeton, Harvard, 
Mass. Tech., 

Efficient aititairy training with the military regime applying only 
during the afternoon drill-period. A school that appeals to square, 
manly boys. 

Beautiful country location on Lake Michigan, one hour north of 
Modern buildings, gymnasium, 
cluding golf. 


JOHN WAYNE RICHARDS. Headmaster. Box141, Lake Forest. Ill. 


_ Thorough preparation for college, scientific school, 


ful ‘location. 
| but firm. Summer Session. 
| use. Gymnasium. 


for Boys 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
MID-WESTERN SCHOOL 


Graduates admitted to all 
admit without. examination. 


Honor ideals. 


swimming-pool. All athletics, in- 
Aim educational. . Not maintained for profit. 


alog covers details. For copy address 


Swarthmore Preparatory School 


Swarthmore really molds boys for lives of usefulness. It 
is a school with a definite mission, and aims to discharge 
every day its deep responsibility. 

Each boy receives individual direction from men of strong 
character and keen minds, bringing out what is best in him 
and cultivating that in which he may be deficient. 

Modern buildings, exceptional campus and grounds, in- 
door and outdoor sports. Write for booklet, ‘“The Vision 


of Swarthmore.”’ 
TOMLINSON, Headmaste 


Dept. 124 Swarthmore, Pa. an miles from Phila.) 


Blue Ridge 


Select home school offering unusual advantages to fifty 
. 9 to 20 vears old. Healthful climate, conducive to 
Boys taught how to study. Teacher for every 8 
High moral siandard. Military . boy seout 
activities. Total charge $480. For catalogue, address 


J. R. SANDIFER, Headmaster. 


BROOKFIELD CENTER, CONNECTICUT 


Pie Curtis School for Young Boys 


Has grown forty-three years and is still under the active direction 

of its founder. 
FrEDEnrIcK S. Curtis, Principal 

GERALD B. Curtis, Assistant Prinelpal 


CHESTNUT HILL ACADEMY 
or business. All 


fine gymnasium with swimming pool. Day 
arate Lower School for boys from seven up- 


athletics. Golf links, 
pupils received. Sepa 


wards. Catalog. Specially low rates for five-day boarders. 
MES LAWSON PATTERSON, Headmaster 
St. Martins, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 


NEWTON ACADEMY, 2% 


for young boys. 2 hours from N. Y. City” Beautiful, high, health- 
Thorough preparation. Home care. Discipline kind 
Camping. Horses and ponies for boys’ 
All sports. Moderate rates. Catalog. 

PHILIP S. WILSON, A.M., Principal 


The Pennington School 4”, *Melent school at moderate 


50 from Phila. Prepares for College, Technical Schools or Business. 
Gymnasium. Strong faculty. Swimming ol, all athletics. Junior 
school with home care for boys 9 to 13. oderate Rates. 
FRANK MACDANIEL, D.D, Headmaster, Box 120. 
NEw JERSEY, Pennington. 


| WISCONSIN, 


Waukesha County, Delafield. 


St. John’s Military Academy 


Eminently fitted for training American boys. Thorough po 

and military instruction. Situated on high, orn drained ground, in 

tee beautiful Waukesha County Lake region. aaneeave equipment. 
rating, ‘‘Honor School.’’ Catalogue. Box 15- 


The 
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HY you now reached 
that stage in life where 
you are about to go to boarding 
school, either to prepare for 
college or to finish your educa- 
tion? If you have, let me, from 
experience, advise you to select 
with care the school you attend. 


Remember this. You are entering 
this school while yet a boy, but when 
you come out, you will be a man. 
No longer will you put pins on the 
teacher’s chair, read dime novels 
under cover of your geography, and 
commit sundry other school room 
crimes. You are now in for serious 
business—the final development of 
your brain and body for the struggle 
for success. 


You will want to receive the very 
best instruction in the course you 
elect, you will want to take military 
training, some of you will make the 
crew, you will all want to play base- 
ball, football and other games dear 
to the heart of the American boy. 


Therefore, make a careful selec- 
tion of your school. If you wish help, 
call upon me. I will be glad to give 
you my advice and suggest a school 
for you. Address 


KENNETH N. CHAMBERS 


HARPER’S BAZAR SCHOOL BUREAU 
119 WEST 40th STREET, NEW YORK 


Trained for Leadership in Peace or in War 


PENNSYLVANIA 


MILITARY COLLEGE MEN COMMAND 


Fy 2 Y ON!’ These, the words of the first P. M. C. 
n to fall in No-Man’s Land, express the life and spirit 
a “this old institution whose sons, from Lieutenant to Major 
General, are with the Flag as in Civil War 
6 her graduates direct munitions’ production, man 
down the ape go ‘‘over the top, 
ries on’’ as steadily and earnestly as ever er 
training of men for the battles of peace or war. 


The men who lead are the men who know. 


Senlor Unit, U. S. Reserve Officers’ Traini Cc . 
leglate courses in Civil Engineering, 
and Finance. Preparatory and Junior Schools. A limited 
of accepted for Sept., !918, also for 
COL. CHARLES E. HYATT, Commandant, Box 525, Chester, Pa 


‘*The West Point of the Keystone State’’ 


kK kj 
@ SCHOOL FOR BOYS 

Located on a wooded. highland overlooking the 
beautiful Kiskiminetas river. 200 acres. ‘‘Kiski’ 
lets a boy grow tp out of doors. Special preparation 
for college and technical schools. 13 expert teachers keep 
in close persona touch with the boys. Small] classes. 
High athletic spirit and strong competitive teams. Sev- 
eral athletic flelds. Tennis, Golf, Swimming Pool, 
Bowling Alleys, New Gymnasium. School owns its own 
farm and coal mine. Rate $700. For catalog address 


DR. A. W. WILSON, JR., President 
Kiskiminetas Springs School. Saltsburg, Pa. 


=~; Designed Exclusively for Younger 
Boys. Nota “prep” school 

Pure air, pure water, active outdoor life. Vigi- 
lant watchfulness of personal habits. Right think- 
ing and manliness developed through comrade- 
ship of teachers and boys on playground, in social 
hours and in classroom. Genuing home life. 1000 
feet above sea level in Illinois hill country.” One hour from 
Chicago. Splendid northern Summer Camp at Onekama, Mich- 
igan, on Lake Portage. Year. 


TODD SEMINARY For Boys Woodstock, Ill. 


SHELDON SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


(MILITARY) 


College Preparatory Course For Boys Ten Years Old and 
eg Boarding and Day School. Twelve Miles from 
New York City. Beautifully situated in the Hackensack 
Valley overlooking the river. Address HEADMASTER, 
Riverview Lodge, West Englewood, New Jersey. 
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Southern Schools Southern Schools Southern Schools 


CHOOL of KOUR | 


The First Migratory School for Girls 
Princeton, N. J. Charleston, S. C. 


HIS school, which has proved in its HE girls will be taught, in addition to 
first season such a source of profit and « the usual college preparation and cur- 
pleasure to the pupils who were enrolled, | iculum, first aid courses, wireless telez- 


raphy, stenography, typewriting, domestic 
science, horticulture, rhy thmic dancing, rid- 
ing, golf. tennis, swimming, and athletics. 
The head of the French department ts a 

HE Scuoot or Four SEAsons is meant graduate of the University of Paris and 

to take the place of the foreign schools. had her own school at Passy, while the 
now that girls can no longer go to Europe. principal, a graduate of one of the best 


will open its second session in October. 
1918, under even more ideal conditions. 


The home life of the school will be closely |= American colleges, has had liberal experi- , 
patterned on that of the foreign models. ence in the conduct of one of the most : 

To meet the demand, the number of stu- — farnous Florentine schools. 2 
dents who will be accepted has been in- ¥ 
creased to twenty-five. This limit will be HE school affords an all-season outdoor 7 
strictly maintained so as to insure the in- life by means of its two homes. For 4 
div idual attention and guidance not pos- those who so desire, instructive tours will , 
sible in a larger school. be taken in July, August and September. = ¢ 


Exacting references will be given and required. Address 


Secretary, Glen-Gummeré, Princeton, N. J. 


_MQUN "ALTO SCHOOL 


wo” Girls D.C 


Seminary 


JAMES E. AMENT, Ph.D., LL.D. 
President 


For Young Women 


To displace the unnecessary min- | 
utiae of college work with broad elective courses | 


Formerly the National School of Domestic Art and Science. — 
A finishing school happily located on an eleven acre estate — 
fifteen minutes from the White House. The school aims to 
produce truly cultured women and equips for present oppor- 
tunities. Strong departments of Domestic Art, Science, and | eg . 
Home Economies with Service Courses in Telegraphy Wireless, ii of National Park Seminary. 
Red Cross and Vocational Rehabilitation. Secretarial Studies. The special courses include Art, Music, Expression, 
| te tt Total expenses, per year, |] Home Economics, Floriculture, Business and Voca- | 
: if tional Training. Standards of the best women’s 
REGISTRAR, 2650 Wisconsin Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. if colleges are maintained in teaching and scholarship. 
The Seminary is situated eighteen minutes from 
tit Washington, D. C. Thirty-two finely equipped build- 
MARY BALDWIN SEMINARY for Young Ladies | jj ings on a sixty-five acre campus comprise the = ¢ 
Established 1842. Term begins Sept. 12th. In the beautiful and school group. Every provision is made for a 
historic Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. Unsurpassed climate, mod- door: and indoor exercise.. The school takes 
ern equipment. Students from 31 states. Courses: Collegiate (3 particular pride in its fine stables and 
years). Preparatory (4 years), with certificate privileges. Music, splendid gymnasium. 
Art and Domestic Science. Catalog. STAUNTON, VA The well-bred girl has unequalled 4 
opportunities to develop her pe- 
culiar talents in the cultured 
atmosphere of National Park 


necessary to individual development is the purpose 


Conservatory 


e College offers a standard course leading to A. B. degree, and several 
apecial courses including domestic science, Gomestic art, painting. drawing, arts 
and crafts, secretarial course ; 
The Conservatory offers instructions in all branches of music leading to B.M. 


Soares, one — courses in all musical instruments for stuaents who are MARYLAND, Baltimore, Charles Street Avenue. itt rl 7 
at sragestes. Seminary with girls of equa 
Tne advantages in music are unsurpassed in Amer A College for Women— | , : pit is 
The School of Orat ory has poparate building onda? ry unique equipment Notre Dame of Maryland conducted by the School | position and breeding. For 
including small thegtre for prpet: -e, costume cepertment, ‘enocial ibrary, equip- Sisters of Notre Dame to train the body, mind and spirit—-to develop ‘atalogue address 
ment for tes ching a all phases of. dramatic productio n. i true womanhood. Modern buildings in a beautiful park of 64 acres. 
Pa. 7 has saodern buil ince, extensive grounds, inciuding park, e, dairy Rowing, basketball, tennis, hockey. Instructors - all specialists. THE REGISTRAR, Box 170. 
Location among foothills of Blue Ridge Mountains famed for invigorating Regular and elective courses. Music, Art. Write for catalog. F 
climate. Fifty miles north of Atlan orest Glen, 
N asium, swimming ne abundant opportunity for outdoor life 


Maryland. 


gy 
Pleasant soc ial lifee *ncouraged hed numerous clubs and seven national sorori- 


' St ts sixteen years of age and over are accepted on certificate from ac- 
credited schol Chevy Chase School 


The Brenau School for Girls, a separate institution, but adjoining the 


College campus, will pre pare girls under sixteen years of age for college entrance. A modern school with a modern — for the modern girl. Outdoor 
W; ue and illustrated Bulletin. life. Eleven-acre campus. Social and civie advantages of the na- 
rite for catalog tional capital. Address CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL, Box B. FRED- 


Brenau Box H Comneerie, Ga. ERICK EuNest Farrincton, Ph.D., Headmaster, Washington, D. C. 


SWEET BRIAR COLLEGE. FOR WOMEN’ Wilson-Greene School of Music 
Four Year College Course. Degree accepted as basis for graduate % 
work in leading colleges and universities. Students received on | Endorsed by world’s leading musicians. Voice, piano, violin, har- 
certificate from accredited schouvls. Art, Music, Home Economics. | mony, grand opera, accompanying. Concests by world-renowned aul I tit t 
Unexcelled location and climate. For catalogue and views of col- artists. THOS. EVANS GREENF, MRS. W ILSON-GREENE. ns 1tu e 
lege, address the Secretary, Box 12, Sweet Briar, Va. Principals, 2601-2647 Connecticut ’Ave., Washington, D. C. 2107 S Street, N. W. 
EMILIE WATTS McVEA, AM., Litt.D., President. Washington, D.C. _ 
; A boarding school = girls.. High School and College 
*reparatory Courses. vo years of College Work. Special 
HOLLINS COLLEGE f Women VIRGINIA COLLEGE for Young Women courses: The Arts, Journatism, Short Story Writing, Business 
or Box B, ROANOKE, VA. Secretarial Normal Training, 
me Founded 1842. College course years), College preparatory In the Valley of Virginia, famed for health and beauty. Elective, — 
se (4 Preparatory and full Junior College courses. Music, Art, Expression. MRS. NANETTE B. PAUL, LL.B., President 
(2 years). Limited to 250 students. Write for catalozuce. Domestic Science. Catalogue. Address P. Harris, President? 
¢ = MISS MATTY L. COCKE, President, Box 335, Hollins, Va. | Mrs. GerTreupe Harris BOATWRIGHT, Vice-President. 
EASTERN COLLEGE. Manassas, Va A distinc‘ive school givi T 
> giving to for Girls and 
Co-ed. 30 M. from Wash., D. C. A 20th century college. Fine new Colonial School for Girls. a selected number of girls the | WARD-BELMON Young Women 
pene Standard A.B. course. Also 2 year degree courses in best American culture. College prepara‘ory, Academic, Collegiate | offers a six-year course of study oa two years of college. It 
ajt.. Ped., Dom. Sci., Expr.. and Bus. for H. S. graduates. Mil- Courses with individual attention in small classes. Music, Art. | meets the exacting demands of a most discriminating patronage 
itary training under Government Director. Superior music con- Expression, Domestic Science, Secretarial ye emerging Open air | Reservations for 1918-1919 now being made. Write for literature 
; servatory. Select academy for boys and girls. ‘‘Gym’’ and athletics. study hall and gymnasium. All athletics. Catalog | and information. 
: Fine Climate. Address the President, Box R. _ Charlotte Crittenden Everett, Principal, 1533 Eighteenth Street, ‘Washington, D. C. Tennessee, Nashville. Box Y 
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New England Schools | New England Schools 


| are many things 
these schools have to offer 
aside from “book-learning.” 
Countless other interests may 
be developed and there is a 
wide choice of fields to enter 
for real work. 


Homestead 


‘ HI L L | D E A secretarial training is one 


NORWALK CONNECTICUT : 
School 45 from York. you weli no matter what actual 
comprehensive college examinations. ul- 
Set high on a hillside overlooking the Courses, ie bes 
town of Waterbury, Connecticut, and Lodge. Schoolhouse and Gymnasium. d ‘ ‘ ll ¢ PP Si 
Saint Margaret's School is situated in Study of the individual girl. Or- 3 ancing in a orms, music, 
one of the most attractive and health- ganized Athletics. dramatics, play writing, teach- 
M t R. Brendlinger, A.B., V 
ful spots in New England. Vida Hunt Francis, B.L.. Smith ing, horticulture and household 
Courses in Music, Fine Arts, History, ) Principals art 


Languages, Domestic Science, Physi- 
cal Culture and Swimming, combined 
with unusual opportunities for out-of- 
door recreation, provide a broad and 


- liberal training for girls from 12 to 20 be as frank and specific as possible, 


years. | 
For the girl who wishes to enter col- ref: an equally frank 
lege, the Preparatory Course offers . ane spe 


exceptional advantages. Certificates ABBOT AC ADEMY 


Whatever kind of school you 
want—for yourself and for your 
children—write to me. In your letter 


admit to the leading institutions. A School for Girls. ANDOVER, MASS. Founded 1828. KENNETH N. CH AMBERS 
Address MISS BERTHA BAILBY, Principal. SCHOOL BUREAU 
Miss Guild and Miss Evans’ School HARPER’S BAZAR 


High School graduates. Domestic Science. Secretarial Course. 
Native language teachers. Suburban Athletic Field. All Sports. 


Horseback Ridin 


Miss JEANNIE EVANS, Prin. Miss AvGustTa CHOATE, Assoc. Prin, 
FOR GIRLS 


* 


“Umberfield” : We send students to college on certificate. Many girls, how- F 
A the tie & ; ever, after leaving high school do not wish to go to college. 
‘‘Umberfield,” a fifty-acre “Farm,” embrac- But often they desire advanced work in a new environment § 
ing unusual opportunities for all kinds of with competent instructors, and to select studies best meeting 
We offer just these o i i i 
> ‘ i pportunities. Students take English or Literature, but the 7 
end parties enable the girls to put into Pprac- y course otherwise is elective. All subjects count for diploma. ? 
tice their knowledge of Domestic Science. Graduation from high school not necessary for entrance. No examination required. ? 
Waterbury is located within easy access of Special work in voice, piano, cello, violin, harp and pipe organ with eminent Boston masters. § 
both New York and Bost on, and is only an tenia oe school. New building (6 in all) with new pipe organ; gymnasium and 
hour from either Hartford or New Haven— C 00 All outdoor sports. All the opportunities of Boston in Music, Art and historical associations [4 
to which _interest- are freely used. Domestic Science, Art, Elocution. i 
ian g cities instructive Secretarial Course, Costume Design and Home Decoration. Courses in Business Management. j 
. i j hool, begin h tudi t M t Id d ti th ‘ 
trips may be taken. miles from until eshe has ay education enuivalent to twe years in College, taking through her whole course f 
ston | an elective program. Junior College Courses. . t 
For catalogue and There are some rooms, Weep hot and cold water. Students for 1918-19 are being accepted fy 
i in the order of their application. ' 
views address Soe : a DHE Special cars for V/estern girls from Chicago and St. Louis, Sept. 25. 
MISS EMILY me Exceptional opportunities W 
GARDNER 7 witha delightful home life. 86 SUMMIT ST., NE TON, MASS. 


MUNRO, A.M. 
Waterbury, Conn. 


Town school with 
country privileges. 
swimming, riding, 
Sues tennis, gymnasium. 
Athletics and study 
supervised. Home- 
m craft and Secretarial 
Mansion House Housecrafe Courses. 


THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL, Springfield, Mass. Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie 


Country Sch: 


Old New E 


The Ely School for Girls 


Ely Court, Greenwich, Connecticut 


In the country, one hour from New York 

City. Twenty-five acres, modern equip- H O S I N H P I N 
ment. College preparatory and general - 60 
courses. Music. Household arts. Daily 


$600-$800. Upper and lower school. 50 pupils. Catal 
MR. and MRS. C. P. KENDALL, Principals, 26 


A School for Girls. Extensive grounds and pine groves. Athletic fields. Horseback riding. 


work in the studio. Horseback riding Swimming. Gymnasium. Modern dwelling with sleeping a rechets Se 
i - ings for upper and lower school. Languages—native teachers. Music. Secretarial Courses, 
and all summer and winter sports. Sleep including bookkeeping, commercial law, letter writing, stenography, typewriting. Domestic 


ing Porch. arts, including plain sewing, dressmaking, millinery, embroidery, etc. Domestic Science, 
including cooking and serving of meals, marketing, food values and the care of the home. 
Every attention not only to habits of study but to each girl’s health and happines 


The J unior School | MISS GERTRUDE E. CORNISH. Principal 


TANDISH MANOR SCHOOL 
A separate department for girls un- P Wheaton College for Women “o> Special School for giris who are unable to keep Dace in their 
der fifteen Work and play planned to cama small separate college for women in Massachusetts. -year studies with others of their own age. Intimate home care. Specia 
 . se. A.B. degree. Also 2-year diploma course without degree. department for young girls. Unusual advantages. 75 acres. 
meet the needs of the young girl Faculty of men ana women. 20 buildings. 100 acres. Endowment. Modern Manor House. Address 
; Catalog. Rev. SAMUEL V. CoLB, D.D., LL.D., President. Mrs. ELLEN C. Dresser, Prineinal. 
Massachusetts, Norton (30 miles from Boston) Hawirax, near Plymouth, Mass 
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Schoolhouse 
| 
4 
| A Famous ngland ol 
_— se a Twenty-five miles from Boston. College Preparation. General Courses. Domestic Science 
and Home Management. Art. Strong courses in instrumental and vocal music. Modern 
| Languages. The school, home and gymnasium are each in separate buildings. Large new 
sleeping porch, swimming pool, military drill, horseback riding, canocing, trips afield. 
Extensive grounds for tennis, golf, hockey, basketball and other sports. Live teachers. 
og address 
ee Howard Street, West Bridgewater, Mass. 
| 
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Western Schools 


Western Schools 


Western Schools 


LENOX 
HALL 


Directorship. 


‘‘A Real Eastern School for Girls 
in the Heart of the Middle West’’ 


Patriotically recognizing the demand of the 
hour, this school has added to its faculty and 
equipment, and is now prepared to furnish, be- 
sides its regular, full Junior College Course, 
courses in Red Cross First Aid, Nurse’s Train- 
ing, Government Office Work and Playground 


For Catalogue and particulars, write 


MRS. LOUISE THOMAS, Principal 


Box 1001, University City, Mo. 


New England Schools 


Professional Schools 


—TENACRE 


A Country School for Young Girls 


From Ten to Fourteen Years of Age 


REPARATORY to Dana Hall. 
Fourteen miles from Boston. All 
sports and athletics supervised and 
adapted to the age of the pupil. The 
finest instruction, care and influence. 


MISS HELEN TEMPLE COOKE 
Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass. 


Dressmaking Made Easy 


You can now learn, easily and 


m 
all your own and your children’s 
clothes 4g save half or more on 
eve 


You can —s your last season’s 
dresses and suits over into stylish 
new garments. You can make fash- 
ionable clothes from inexpensive 
materials. You can prepare for 

success in the dressmaking pro- 
fession and have a cozy, — 
shop of your own. equ 
complete course in Millinery. 

Write today for handsome illustrated book and learn from 
the experience of over 10,000 delighted members what the 
Woman's Institute can do for you. State whether most inter- 
ested in Home or Professional Dressmaking or Millinery. 
WOMAN'S INSTITUTE, Dept. 36-J, Scranton, Penna. 


—PINE MANORS 


A School for Home Efficiency 


TWO-YEAR course for the graduates of 
Dana Hall and other secondary schools. 
Higher cultural studies, with emphasis 

on all subjects pertaining to the management 
of the home. Country life and sports. 14 
miles from Boston. Catalog on application. 


MISS HELEN TEMPLE COOKE 
Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass. 


Camps 
THE TELA-WAUKET CAMPS 


Senior and Junior Campe for Giris (8 to 20). Roxbury, Vt. 
In the heart of 4 Green Mountains. Horseback riding and all 
sports. Every con ane ye baths, sleeping bungalows, rustic 
assembly building. "pend for swimming. Write for book] 


Professional Schools 


COSTUME DESIGN DE LUXE 


with P. Clement Brown 
Create and Design, Fashion Drawing — its 
Related Arts, Pattern Make and Model “Art 
in Dress.”’ Studio and by Mail Courses. 


*‘Made in France’’ way via 


BROWN’S SALON STUDIOS 


EES 597-599 Fifth Ave., at 48th St., New York City 


Phila. School of Design for Women 
Broad and Master Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Reopens Sept. 30. 


Full courses in Art and Industrial Art, Practical Design- 
ing in all its branches. Illustration. Fashion Illustration. 
Normal Art Course. 

P. A. B. WIDENER FELLOWSHIP 


TO EUROPE FOR DESIGN | 


Harper’s Basar, September, 1918 


Professional, Industrial and War Courses 
New York School of Fine and Applied Art 


Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres Begins Sept. 19th 


EnGrice Architecture and Decoration, Costume, 

Stage and Textile Design, Poster Advertising, 
etc. Also these and other courses for soldiers 
and teachers. Circulars. 


S. F. Bissell, Sec., 2239 B’way, New York City 


Special Schools 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE SCHOOL for 


NERVOUS AND BACKWARD CHILDREN 


Boarding School: 238th Street and Riverdale Avenue 
Day School: 315 West 87th Street, New York 


Fall particulars on application 


The Hedley School Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 

For the care and training of children of retarded and undevel- 
oped mentality. Individual instruction, ideal home life, mother’s 
care and association with normal children. J. ROGER HEDLEY, 
M.D. eg Physician. MRS. J. ROGER HEDLEY (N. Y 
Univ.), Prin. 


The Binghamton Training School 
An ideal private home-school for nervous, backward and mental 
defectives. No age limi Physical Culture, Manual Training and 
all branches. Open year round. Terms $50 per month and up. 
R. and MRS. AUGUST A. BOLDT, Supt. 
82 Fairview Avenue, Binghamton, Ve 


THE BROOKWOOD SCHOOL 


For Nervous and Backward Children 


7 miles from ui. Number limited to ten. Summers 
at the seashore. R. BREWSTER, LANSDOWNE, PA. 


School for Exceptional Children a 


in a suburban home, for the care and training of children who, 
through mental or physical disability, are unable to attend public 
or private schools. 14 miles from Philadelphia. Booklet. 

MoLure A. Woops, Principal. PENNSYLVANIA, Roslyn, Box 152. 


ACERWOOD TUTORING SCHOOL 
For slightly retarded children. Aims at normal development by 
specially emphasizing best abilities. Individual instruction in 
academic branches. Thorough training in household arts, wood- 
work, gardening. a. Open all year. Summer tutoring. 
35 minutes from Philadelp 
MISS DEVEREUX, Box H, Devon, Pa 


24 2 


Lake Forest University 
School of Music 


MARTA MILINOWSKI, B.A., Director 


SOUND musical training founded on long teaching 
experience is to be had at Lake Forest University 
School of Music. The heads of the departments are of 
widely known reputation and internationally trained 
musicians. The curriculum includes four years’ course 
in special branches of Literature, Language, History, 
Science, Theoretical and Practical Music which are re- 
quired for Performers and Teachers Certificate. Special 
courses in Keyboard Harmony, History of Music and 
Appreciation. The proximity of the school to Chicago 
enables students to attend the opera, symphony con- 
certs and brilliant recitals. Practical experience is 
acquired in the school chorus, orchestra and recitals. 
Students will find cheerful home environment in a 
musical atmosphere while at the same 
time enjoying the benefits of univer- 
sity life. Address 


The Director, Box 103, LakeForest, Ill. 


Credits allowed 
by Lake Forest 
College and 
Ferry Hall for 
Music School 


work. 


Professional 


David dh @annes 
School 


DAVID CLARA MANNES, Directors 
E. 70th Street, New York 
co-ordinates nag acquisition of sound technical proficiency 
with the development of genuine musical taste and under- 


standing. Every student receives the artistic personal 
supervision of Mr. and Mrs. Mannes and members of the 
faculty among whom are: 

Elizabeth Quaile 


Ernest Bloch 
Angela Diller Howard Brodsway 
Edith Quaile 


Richard Epstein 
George Harris, Jr. Thomas Whitney Sureite 
and Madame Yvette Guilbert 

All courses include Theory and Ensemble. 
chestras. Chorus. 

To meet the growing demand for teachers cmcdeinn 
the ideals and principles of this school a special teachers’ 
course is offered. 

Catalogue on application to the Secretary. 


| New York — of Applied Design 


For Women 
160-162 Lexington Ave. Incorporated 1892 


Department of Interior Decoration under H. L. Park- 
hurst. ‘Textile and Wall Paper Design, Antique, Life 
and Costume Classes. Fashion Illustration. Historic 
Ornament. Book Cover, Poster Design and Illustra- 
tive Advertising. October 1 to May 15. 


DRESSMAKING AND MILLINERY 


Cal ite for particulars. 

PORESSMAKING ‘AND MILLINERY SCHOOLS 
Esta 76 Charter 


under 
25 West 35th St., New York 209 So. "State St., Chicago 


The Cambridge School of Architecture and 
ndscape Architecture for Women. 
Professional training in architecture and landscape architecture, 
particularly with reference to domestic work. Also courses own 
— -—_ industrial housing for advanced students. Register 
now 00 
4 Brattle Street, Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 


WORCESTER, Massachusetts. 
One and two- 


Worcester Domestic Science School One snd two: 
and Home-making courses. Red Cross Work. Trains for teachers of 
cookery, sewing, matrons, Sidittens. ‘The first school devoted solely 
to Normal Domestic ee training. Graduates occupy exceptional 
positions. Opens Sept. 24th, ve Address 
Mrs. . WETHERED, 158 Institute Road. 


Vestoff Serova Academy 


of Interpretative-Classic and Nature Dancing 
Classes—Private Lessons—Normal Course 
26 East 46th St. (opposite the Ritz) New York 
— Vanderbilt 2399 


Three or- 


de 
b 
quickly, right in your own home, | 
during spare time, by a wonder- 
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Professional Schools 


The SCUDDER SCHOOL 


Modern 
School 


for Girls 


Elective finish- 
ing courses; col- 
lege preparation. 
Household arts, 
Myron T. Scudder practical war- 


time courses: 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING 


of special interest to high school and 
college graduates. Gymnasium, swim- 
ming and rifle. teams: 150 girls, 25 
teachers. Superb location, fine dormi- 
tory. 316 West 72nd Street, at Riverside 
Drive. Columbus 4779. Address 


H. B. Scudder 


Registrar 


President 


Katharine Gibbs School 


of Secretarial Training for Educated Women 
Short Summer Courses. 
Fall term opens in September. 


ARCHITECT S’ BUILDING 
101 Park Avenue, New York 


$liss Conklin’ Secretarial School 


Nineteenth Year, Commercial Engineers’ Building 
37 WEST 39th STREET -t- -:s NEW YORK 


The Sargent School 
Established 1881 
Address for booklet 
Dr. D. A. SARGENT, Cambridge, Mass. 


KINDERGARTEN TRAINING SCHOOL 
Resco with NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. 
Two-year course leading to degrees. Fall term opens Sept. 30th. 
MISS HARRIETTE MELISSA MILLS, New York 

University, Washington Square, New York Cit 


Posse Normal School of Gymnastics 


30th year. New building. Courses of one, two and three years. 
The war has created great demand for our ‘graduates. Courses in 
Medical Gymnastics and Playgrounds. Apply to THE SECRETARY. 


779 Beacon Street, Boston, MASSACHUSETTS. 


THE FASHION ACADEMY is the acknowledged author- 
¢ $ ity on Costume Design and _ illustrat ion. Individual in- 
NK if struction given solely on this work under Mr. Emil A. 

7 Hartman, Master of Costume Design, is authoritative, 
comprehensive and precise. Invaluable to those desiring 
proficiency in a well-paying art. Home study course for 
non-resident students. Special short summer courses. 
Write for Portfolio M. of sketches. 608 Park Avenue, 
at 65th St., New York. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded in 1884 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 


The leading institution for Dramatic and Ex- | 
pressional Training in America. Connected 
with Charles Frohman’s Empire Theatre and 
Companies. For information apply to 


THE SECRETARY. 


175 Carnegie Hall, New York, N. Y 


The United States 


Government is in urgent need 
of thousands of typewriter 
operators and stenographers. 
All who pass examinations for 
the departments and offices at 
Washington, D. C., are assured 
of certification for appoint- 
ment. It is the manifest duty 
of citizens with this special 
knowledge to use it at this time 
when it will be of most value 
to the Government. Women 
especially are urged to under- 
take this office work. Those 
who have not the required 
training are encouraged to un- 
dergo instruction at once. 


America’s victory in this war 
depends largely upon its wom- 
en. So far, they have been 
called upon to give their ser- 
vice in many capacities. But 
there is going to be a still 
greater demand for women’s 
help. The great work of re- 
construction lies ahead and 
women of this nation must 
share in the task for years to 
come. 


Fitness for the demands of 
the immediate future is the re- 
sult of training now. The Eff- 
ciency Expert says :— 


“Ninety-five percent of the 
women of this country’ are 
guessing their way to failure 
instead of thinking and plan- 
ning their way to success.” 


Perhaps you are anxious to 


engage in patriotic work. Are 
‘you qualified for a position? 


Do you know where to get spe- 
cial training? There are some 
schools that specialize in a 
training for war work. Others 
lay the foundation necessary 
for any real life work. Com- 
plete information about all the 
schools in the country is on file 
in the School Department of 
Harper’s Bazar. Write as fully 
as you please concerning your 
hopes and plans. Address 


KENNETH N. CHAMBERS 


School Bureau 
Harper’s Bazar 


119 WEST 40th STREET 


Professional Schools 


Art that da 


ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


ART SCHOOL 


Our School prepares youn, 
women and men for all the ART 
VOCATIONS. 

Courses in Drawing, Paintin, 
Illustration, Modeling, Designin3, 
Pottery and Normal Art, with the 
joyful experience of Outdoor Paint- 
ing, are features of the School. 

Richest facilities for Art Study in Mu- 
seum Collections, ture Courses, and 
Ryerson Art Library all under the same 
roof as the School. 


Our graduates are holding the most suc- 
cessful positions. Bi demand for women 
and men as Designers, Illustrators and 
Teachers. 

Write Re2istrar for particulars. 


ART SCHOOL, Art Institute of Chicago 
Box44 Michigan Ave. at Adams Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


SCHOOL OF THE 
MUSEUM of FINE ARTS 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Forty-third year begins September thirtieth 
Drawing—Painting—Modelling— Design 


For IHust rated Circular write to Alice F. Brooks. Manager 


ART IS MONEY 


Study drawing, design, sketchin 


prepare yourself to be a designer of 
posters, advertisements, illustrations, 
room interiors, costumes, textiles, etc, 


Fall Term Opens Sept. 16, 1918 


The personnel, instruction, and gen- 
eral environment of this ‘school is 
unexcelled. Splendid boarding accom- 
modations. ur school is endorsed 
by hundreds of successful graduates, 
and is personally directed by the 
founder, Emma M. Church. Address 


CHUM SCHOOL OF ART 
Box 23. 606 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


ALVIENE Authority on 


Each department a large school in it- 
self. Academic, Technical and Prac- DRAMA TIC 
tical Training. Students’ School The- STAGE 


atre and Stock Co. afford New York 
Appearances. For catalogue, write 


Thomas Irwin, Secretary 
Mentioning Study Desired DANCE ARTS 


225 West 57th Street, near Broadway, New York 


New York School of Expression 
(Chartered by the Regents of the Unlversity of the State of N. Y.) 
26th year. Summer Courses, June to September. Voice training and 
Oral English. Instruction in the delivery of four to ten minute 
speeches. Defective speech remedied. 

318 West 57th Street New York City 


ALBERTI SCHOOL .f EXPRESSION 


Pantomime, Elocution, Literature; Prepares for Stage, Moving Pic- 
tures, Writing Plays and Coaching. Regular Courses, Separate 
classes — ae Dramatic Department con- 
nected wi uart alker’s Portmanteau Theatre, 1114 Carne i 
Hall, New York City. Summer courses ~ 


Europe and America’s Most Eminent Teachers 


New York School of Music and Arts 


A real Home for RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director Pupils 
Music Students | Opposite Central Park, Corner 95th St., New York Ma Enter Any Da 


New York’s modern, up-to-date Music School. All Branches of Musi 
and the Arts taught from the beginning to the highest artistic finish by a ialingelehed faculty 


Terms:— Tuition, Board, Practicing, etc. Send for booklet. 


Mehlin piano used exclusively 


Short-Story 


COURSE of forty lessons in the history, form, 
ce and writing of the Short-Story taught 
by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, for 
years Editor of Lippincott’ Ss. 


One student writes:—‘‘Before 
completing the lessons, received 
over $1,000 for manuscripts sold 
to Woman’ s Home Companion, 
Pictorial Review, McCall’s and 
other leading magazines.”’ 


Also courses in Photoplay Writing, 
Versification and Poetics, Journalism. 
In all over One Hundred Courses, un- 
der professors in Harvard, Brown, 
Cornell, and other leading colleges. 


Dr. Esenwein 
150-Page Catalog Free. Please Address | 
The Home Correspondence School 


Dept. 19, 


School Dormitories— Proper Chaperonage 
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The Jictoria Elite 


Ten 
loptalve 
Motor 


She/ Duperf/ine Qmal Car 
tier RUE luxury is never cumbersome—but 
| 

me 88 motor car luxury has been. It remained 
for the Templar to interpret luxury that 
avoids all grossness. 

The Victoria Elite is first a thoroughly 
high grade car throughout in the strictest sense. 
In design and appointments it is beautiful and 
complete. In size it is comfortable and convenient 
—and of course the exemplification of economy in 
the truest sense. 

It accommodates four passengers in roomy com- 
fort for all—each with a separate door to make it 
easy to get in and out without disturbance and an 
ample aisleway between the front seats makes it 
easy to move about without getting out of the car. 


Prices f. 0. 6. Cleveland 
Five Passenzer Touring $2185 Four Passenger Victoria Elite. $2285 
Four Passenecr Sportette $2185 Tzvo Passenger Touring Roadster $2385 
The Templar Motors Corporation 
2900 Halstead Street. Lakewood 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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IDLER’’—COVER DESIGN 


Described by ERTE 


**TUOUR steps, carpeted with white fox, lead you to a window-seat like that of a studio. 
You see, as furniture, a great divan covered entirely with ermine. Cushions in profusion, 

all made of white fox with stripes of black fox, are thrown on the divan. 7 

“Among the billows of these pillows you see a young woman reclining on an extraordinary, 
round cushion, hung by green cords from the sashes of the great window. The lady has fallen 
asleep, forgetting her knitting, the balls of wool and the needles on her knees. The multi- 
colored balls have slipped from her knees and have scattered over the steps. . 

“At the bottom of the steps a tawny angora is playing with the wool, unwinding it. This 
cat—the portrait of my own, a merry and mischievous character—has formed. quite cleverly, 
the word ‘ Paresseuse’—‘ Idler’—with the aid of the threads. 

‘Ermine and fox skins.. A soft divan covered with a mountain of furry cushions. A great tb 
wide window. Don’t you think all that would give you a feeling of agreeable quiet and even | 
justify the roguish censure of a pampered cat?” / 


iV 


ICHARD LE GALLIENNE, poet, novel- You who live in an atmosphere of action and ac- — such an idle, thoughtless girl was awakened. It is 
ist and by many considered the foremost complishment must often have wondered at the a story that grips. 

essayist in this country, is back again in apparent apathy of some people toward the war— 
the pages of Harper’s Bazar. In this wondered how they could be impervious to its in- This month our new department, “Where You 
issue he contributes ‘‘God and the War”, fluence. What they need, of course, is waking’up. Fit into the War,” describes a number of open 
an essay of peculiar interest at this time,- And in ‘The Light’? Kate Jordan tells how just niches in war work, into which you or some one you 
when so many millions of people the whole world know may find her opportunity for service. Louise 
over are face to face with the unknown. During Graham, who conducts this department, is thor- 
the next few months we expect to give you other CONTENTS oughly informed as to the requirements of the vari- 


essays from Mr. LeGallienne and maybe fiction too. PAGE ous activities, and stands ready to answer any of 
MRS HERBERT SHIPMAN 28 your questions regarding them. And if you cannot 
Gouverneur Morris, another writer who needs no GOD AND THE WAR ie Se manage to engage in any of the occupations men- 
introduction, is represented in this number of the A STORY BY KATE JORDAN... . 30 tioned in her article, she will gladly suggest others 
Bazar with a characteristic short story, “Lucky at THE GEORGE D. PRATT ESTATE . .. 32 that need recruits. Read what she says on page 93. 
Cards.” That it is interesting, amusing and well 
done goes without saying. In an early issue we a CoAT von cee 26 It is good, once in a while, to hark back to the 
shall give you-another short story by the same : Re old days, when there was no war, and everything— 
distinguished author—‘‘The Delivered Letter.”’ or nearly everything—was placid and calm and 
And our advice is that you watch for it. A STORY BY GOUVERNEUR MORRIS . 38 even. And here is your chance to go back a good 
MISS STEINMETZ’S DRY-POINT ETCHING 40 many years to the day of hoop-skirts. country 
John Sargent has changed his mind. Before leav- FASHIONS DIRECT FROM PARIS . a fairs and—band-wagons. Lucille Van Slyke, well 
ing London for Flanders, he wrote to friends in MRS. ORSON MUNN... 16 known for her short stories, has written an old- 
New York: THE ACQUISITIVE CONNOISSEUR . fashioned love story for this issue. It is called 
During England’s first year of war I was bit- MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S NOVEL 48 ‘““Blow Your Own Horn”. It is one of the most 
terly against’ ‘war marriages’ and ‘war babies’. , charming things we have read for many a day. 
It seemed a terrible thing to bring these children ’ 
into such a world as this had become. But now on FURS SE eee eee ee “The Bazar has more style than any other 
my return to England, after a year’s absence in WHERE YOU FIT INTO THE WAR. . 54 magazine I know,” said a distinguished war worker 
America, [ am overwhelmed by the importance of THEATRICAL CAMERA STUDIES ._ . 55 _ the other day. The lady was not referring solely 
these babies. England has lost one generation of A STORY BY LUCILLE VAN SLYKE . . 56 to our fashions, though of course they were in- 
men, her young mén, and oh, how she needs this ALONG FIFTH AVENUE . ; 58 cluded. She meant that the whole magazine had 
new age -v tec As I look about and see these MARIA THOMPSON DAVIESS’ NOVEL. . 62 an air, the sort of distinction = sets oo 
. rowded room. Perha 
sturdy children of two, three and four years of age, BENDEL VELVET HATS AND FURS... 64 man or one woman in a C f . ' PS 
and realize that they are England’s only hope for waned: aie pi the most important factor of the many that unite 
the future, I thank God for her ‘war marriages’ AS oS ty in producing this impression 1s the quality of art 
and ‘war babies’. ”’ you find in the Bazar. Taking this number as an 
A whole generation has not been Jost to America, WRAPS BY SOULIE i example, you find drawings by such eminent artists 
but the people of this country, from President GIPDING HATS AND FROCKS .  - . 71 as Franklin Booth, F. Walter Taylor, Walter 
‘Wilson down, are preparing a great campaign to THE PERSONAL SHOPPING SERVICE 72 Everett, Robert McCaig. Miss E. M A. Steinmetz, 
save to us thousands upon thousands of the babies FROCKS AND COATS FOR CHILDREN 74 Erté, Soulié Ruth Hambidge, Charles Chambers 
and J. Henry, and photographs by the masters of 


on whom the future of America depends. ‘A 


Charter for Childhood” is the second of a series the art. If you watch Harper’s Bazar carefully 


you will find that the standard of its art work is 


of articles descriptive of conditions in our own Volume LITI 

country and what American women are doing and : Number 9 consistently of the very highest. Among the fash- 
can do to alleviate them. Do not fail to read it. ; vais ' ions this month we present the newest fall hats, 
Copyright, 1918 by . nternational frocks. coats and furs from Paris 

Women, prominent in_ society - and New York—direct from the 
and war work, have deplored feel Harper's Bazar is published” monthly by the International Mazazine Company, William Randolph - Hearst, creators and months in advance 
ingly the number of self-centered — vresident: Joseph A. Moore, vice-president; Julian M. Gerard, treasurer; W G. Langdon, secretary; Original designs by Miss Stein- 
a 119 West 40th Street, New York City. Single Copies, 35 cents. Yearly subscriptions in United States and metz, including a dry-point etch- 


girls with money and leisure, who dependencies, $3.00. In Canada, extra postage, $1.00. In foreign countries. exira postage, $2.09. When you ¢ “ : Saige '. 
receive notice that your subscription has expired it is best to renew it at once, using the blank enclosed. ing. New ideas of Erté, Soulié, 


do nothing nowadays but spend 
: . In requesting change of address please give the. address to which The Bazar is now being sent, as well as Tr 6 and Lucile 
the money and waste the leisure. tlie new cone. Entered’at the New York Pest Office as second-class mail. appe anc uclie. 
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© Geisler Andrews 


MRS. HERBERT SHIPMAN 


portraying the “‘Greatest Mother in the World” in the tableaux given in the stadium of the College of the City of New York. 
Mrs. Shipman, who is equipping herself for service abroad in a hos pital, spends-every day as an assistant in the dispensary of 
the Polyclinic Hospital. She is also active in other forms of war work and has just organized a “flying unit” of six voung 
women trained as canteen workers. This unit is in charge of the Dewcy Recreation Canteen one night each week and holds 
tiself in readiness at all other times to respond to any call for service. Dr. Shipman, who has been rector of the Church of 
the Heavenly Rest in New York for several years, is now in France as chaplain toa regiment of the 27th Division. 
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GOD AND THE WAR 


By RICHARD. LE GALLIENNE 


OON after the beginning of the war, in a 
smoking-car on the New Haven Road, I 
fell into conversation with a youngish man 
who had asked me for a match, in an 
English accent—a Lancashire accent, to 

be precise. He was at that time looking 
after some rich man’s horses at some station on the 
road. Since then, it is not unlikely that he is at the 
front, putting to the test once more an interesting 
conclusion about fighting, which he had arrived at, 
he told me, during the Boer War. He had been at 
Spion Kop, Ladysmith, Mafeking and other famous 
battle-grounds of that war that. seems now like a 
miniature rehearsal of modern warfare. He was a 
sturdy, sensible fellow with a good open face, a 
humble citizen of the world, whose choice of lan- 


guage was so decidedly of this world that the ar- - 


resting remark he presently made to me came with 
all the greater force. 

“It may seem a strange thing for me to say,” he 
said, ‘for I’m afraid no one would mistake me for a 
religious man—but it’s true for all that. It was a 
—_— to myself, but the biggest factor in war is 
—U0d. 

It was, as he expected, no little of a surprise to 
me, and I looked up at him with natural interest 
for an explanation. 

‘““Yes!”? he continued. ‘‘ You may not have said 
your prayers since you were a boy, but, before you 
start out for a charge, the old words come back to 
you, without thinking. You don’t perhaps say them 
out loud—but you say them in your heart. Then 
you figure out all your people, your mother, your 
sisters, your girl, all dressed in black, and you think 
of yourself as dead already. You see it all as clear 
as a picture. That somehow braces you all up, and 
you feel good and ready—for anything!” 

War is not the only ordeal that awakens our 
sleeping consciousness of the Unseen. For the 
individual there are other illuminating trials; but 
for nations, who in days of peace maybe, as the old 
phrase goes, have “fallen away from God.” there 
is no such stern awakener. It is a lamentable fact 
that nations, as individuals, only turn to religion 
in extremis—in days of drought with prayers for 
rain, or in other times of public calamity. Perhaps 
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Drawing by Frankiin Booth 


after all there is a rough logic and a certain valuable 
independence in the fact that men only turn for 
help to the Unseen when they feel that they can no 
longer help themselves. In a storm at sea, when 
seamanship has done all it can, a sudden realization 
strikes us that ‘‘we are in God’s hands”. For the 
first time knees are down on the deck. God is /e 
dernier ressort. In the calm weather we had not 
thought of Him. 

So when nations go forth to war, the national 
religion, which in-days of peace had been mostly a 
matter of conventional routine, suddenly takes on 
a new importance. © With all the curious light- 
heartedness with which our battalions march away, 
there is the surge of a deep solemnity beneath, which 
craves mysterious sanctions. The administration 
of sacraments, little understood and perhaps only 
partially accepted, strangely thrills the heart, and 
that the bishop should bless the colors is more than 
a picturesque rite. 

These men that leave us to martial music are 
soon to cross the borderland of Destiny—they are 
going forth with brave hearts into the Unknown; 
they will soon be face to face with the Unseen. 
To the Unseen involuntarily we turn for their pro- 
tection. ‘“‘God be with them,” we say—scarce 
knowing what we say, or even that we are saying it. 

This, of course, has been true of all wars, and it 
will properly be said that the God thus invoked is 
merely “‘the tribal god’’, the god in whom is con- 
centrated the national egoism, primarily a god of 
battles, a jealous racial god. In the present war, 
the nation that has been guilty of a savagery that 
has violated not merely all the hard-won safeguards 
of humanity, but those of honor too, has had the 
name of “Gott”? most often on its lips. Yet it has 
destroyed, one after another, the beautiful churches 
of the God it professes to serve with an awful glee. 
Actually, in the universal sense which the word is 
more and more taking on for the rest of mankind, 
the German nation has ceased to believe in God— 
has ceased to believe in Him for a long while. 
Germany is a nation of scientific atheists. I do not 
mean that in Germany, as elsewhere, there are not 
many good and simple religious souls, fine spiritual 
natures. But they are not representative, however 
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large their numbers. Representative Germany is 
atheistic, anti-spiritual, cynically materialized to 
the core. Though on the surface there appear other 
reasons, that is the deep reason why we are fighting 
her. This war against her is literally a Holy War. 
It is not mérely a trade war, nor a war of feudalism 
against Democracy, though doubtless these con- 
siderations enter-in. It is a war of what Swinburne 
finely called ‘“‘the holy spirit of Man” against the 
evil in human nature, concentrated into a philo- 
sophy and embodied in a mighty empire. 

Compared with this war, the Crusades were 
merely a war of sects. Turk and Christian alike 
believed in God, but in different ways, and at this 
moment the “‘unspeakable”’ Turk is infinitely nearer 
to the kingdom of Heaven than his Teuton ally. 

‘“‘There is neither soul, nor free will, nor God— 
the world is nothing else than matter and motion.” 
This formula of the materialistic scientific philo- 
sophers of the nineteenth century is at the root of 
the present war. From such a dry seed, scattered 
in a dingy Victorian class-room, has sprung this 
gigantic upas-tree which threatens the whole world. 
It is a formula that necessarily appeals to a large 
proportion of human bc'ngs—those whose nature 
it is to believe in only that which can be seen and 
tasted and weighed and measured; keen and nar- 
row intelligences that deny everything that is not 
capable of an immediate materialistic or utilitarian 
explanation, and therefore repudiate all those “‘in- 
timations” and intuitions of another section of 
mankind, which flash glimpses of vaster and finer 
meanings to living, and impose duties and obliga- 
tions the authority for which is “beyond the reaches 
of our souls”’. 

You speak to them of such matters as Goodness, 
Pity, Honor. They scan their biological and other 
such treatises and answer like Shylock—“I cannot 
findit. ’Tisnotinthe bond.” And, if you venture 
to question them of Love—they laugh foully, and 
bring you coarse and grotesque “explanations’’. 
Religion—with its mysterious persistence—is to 
them not worth a shrug. To eat, to drink, to 
satisfy all your sensual appetites, to pamper your 
own gross ego, to destroy whatever is in your path, 
with brutal Might to hack (Continued on page 96)” 
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HE had not meant to listen. That is, not 
at first. Afterward she did, flutteringly, 
then deliberately with a hard breathless- 
ness. 

Following a prolonged fox trot that had 
ended in a sort of fatigued dementia and 
left the tulle of her gown sticking to what minimum 
of her back and shoulders it touched, she had 
thrown obligations to partners overboard and had 
slipped away to a corner of the dusky library for 
one of the evanescent naps that from childhood 
she had been able to fall into as a cat or dog does, 
at any time. anywhere, and instantly. The couch 
into whose depths she had popped, a twinkling 
bundle of gauze, faced a triangle of books in a 
corner remote from the door and had a high back 
that rose as a wall between its occupant and the 
rest of the room. The reading-lamp that was on 
the switch beside it was out. 

And it was here that, having awakened from a 
twenty-minute sleep and pointed one rhinestoned 
slipper to touch the floor, she had become aware 
that the room was occupied, first from the scent 
of cigarette smoke and then from two voices con- 
tinuing what was evidently a dawdling and satisfy- 
ing talk Her languid mouth had twisted into a 
smile of content. as she recognized one speaker as 
her own Peter Dalton. whom she meant to marrv 
some time in the next few months, and the other as 
Jim Dorsey. his best pal, a Canadian captain inval- 
ided home from the trenches. 

No, she had not meant to listen, but before she 
could pop her head up and sing out, *“‘ Look what’s 
here, dearies!’’ Peter's first words made her wait in 
silence for more: 

“Tt’s all right for you to talk of the spiritualizing 
effect of the war, Jim. And it has that effect on 
people who have some brains and use them—who 
make up the majority, thank God, and of which 
you and I are two!—but what about the fat-heads? 
Plenty of them at this very dance to-night!”’ 

Betsy lay with one eye cocked questioningly 
toward a button in the leather dimple of the couch. 
Fat-heads? And here? Who were thev? 

‘**You mean pacifists?”’ said Jim. 

‘No, not pacifists, nor Bolsheviki revolutionists, 
nor conscientious objectors, because all of these 
however crass and incomprehensible do some think- 
ing, no matter to what impasse it leads them. By 
fat-heads I mean the people who have no thoughts 
at all about anything serious, and naturally have 
none about the war. They don’t think of it. 
They’ve made up their minds not to, and they go 
their way motoring, and lunching, and dining and 
dancing, showing Pekingese dogs, buying new sables 
and new cars, as if there were no war at all. Dancing 
dolls and jumping-jacks! Why a girl told me once 
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in petulant fury that she couldn’t get the veils she 
liked since the war, and she wished the horrid 
thing would end. Think of it! We're living in the 
most marvelous time in history, a part now of the 
most frightful war that mankind has ever known— 
and these people ignore it. Yes, fat-heads I call 
them!” 

Betsy was now flat on her back on the couch, her 
eves unblinking and riveted on the ceiling. That 
very week she had shown three Pekingese at the 
Plaza. She had bought new sables. It was she who 
a few months ago, during a Fifth Avenue stroll with 
Peter, had complained about having to do without 
a certain exquisite veil of tiny chenille dots that 
used to come from the Paris makers. As _ these 
thoughts rippled over her, resentment puckered her 
mouth. Her ear was set as a funnel for every word. 


“A ND yet,” Jim’s answer came in a gentle yet 

thrilling tone, ‘“‘no matter how they try, they 
won't be able to ignore it. This war isn’t a thing 
that stands by to be accepted or not at our pleasure 
as individuals.” 

“Oh, they can’t help sometimes admitting it,” 
Peter fumed, “but they won't alter their lives one 
bit on account of it.”’ 

“They'll have to! In fact. without realizing it, 
they’re already doing so. Why, see—the Govern- 
ment takes big chunks out of their incomes, and 
that often means one man on the box instead of 
two! They can’t cold-shoulder the Red Cross; 
they're finding out that it isn’t an organization 
hitched on to the nation, begging favors—but that 
it ts the nation demanding back some of the profits 
that came from it. Nor can they do the European 
stunt for pleasure; and soon they may have to cut 
out the Pacitic. Then the dancing craze—it isn't 
at all what it was when I went through here two 
vears ago, and a huge, extravagant ball would be 
considered a crime. Besides, the big thing that’s got 
to be faced is this—the men have gone. And they 
will continue to go! I tell you, Peter, your fat- 
heads are like people who imagine they can build 
securely on.a beach that the sea is day by day eating 
away. Nothing can stop the sea. And nothing 
can stop the suction of the war. The earth will be 
the cleaner for its sweep—no deadwood after it.” 
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Another little silence, and then words came from 
Jim that seemed to give Betsy’s heart a pinch and 
a push into her throat: 

‘You know, old man, I think you should have 
told Betsy of your enlistment as soon as you got 
back to New York this afternoon. It’s a risk, your 
breaking rules and putting on mufti like this—” 

““Chanced it for these few hours. I had to! | 
couldn’t hand out the news gently to Betsy if I 
suddenly stood before her in khaki—but, Jove!— 
when I get back into it to-morrow morning it'll 
be my second skin until Germany goes down like a 
log and stays Gown past the count!’ He gave a 
sigh, though continuing In a stubborn tone, “Ten 
to one she’ll—she’ll fire me! Won’t be even a bit 
interested or proud that already Pm a corporal. 
You don’t realize how dead against and bored by 
the war she is. Her advice is—‘ forget it!’ ” 

“It was good you had Guatemala as an explana- 
tion for your months off in camp and for that 
mahogany tan. A wonder, though, that she didn't 
find out—somehow. You took chances!” 

‘*Not one outside my family knows, and you’ve 
no idea what a fancy liar I became! You see I 
argued that it never seems strange to your girl if 
you’re considered the big fish in the pond, so Betsy 
swallowed hook and bait when I said that dad’s 
business in Guatemala needed little Willy’s eagle 
eye and that no other would do. I had a time 
though fixing things afterward. I'd send my letters 
to Crocker down there, and he’d post them to 
Betsy. The delays were explained by the awful 
postal conditions just now. Sorry to lie—couldn’t 
help it. If I had had it out with her before going, 
I'd have been too broken up to do camp work with 
real interest, so [ put it off.” 

“Won't be long before you get off now?” 

“Within a month I'll be in France. Poor Betsy! 
At the merest suggestion of my ever going I've seen 
her look like death. She really has no sanity on 
that subject.” 

“Lovely girl,” said Jim. | 

‘Right there! And a good sport too. But you 
know these flowers kept in cotton under glass have 
a hard time of it when a frosty air nips at them. 
Maybe that’s why we have such different views 
about some things. And then she’s only twenty- 
three and I'm thirty-three.” 

“You know, it’s funny, Pete,that I find myself 
thinking of her as she was in the old days when 
we'd go with her cousin. from college—poor old 
Tom!—and stay on at her father’s place. and she 
was in short dresses. with her black hair cropped 


into a square and growing down in that point on ° 


her odd, bulging little forehead. :And then her 
greenish eyes that used to watch us steadily. vet 
always with a dreamy look in them, as if she were 
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‘Oh, Peter,” Betsy ended, “it is not only the soldiers who die on battle-fields, but the 


seeing things we knew nothing about. I always 
thought then that she’d grow up into something 
out of the common, different from other girls—a 
poet maybe. Don’t you remember those paralyz- 
ing, elderly remarks she’d come out with about 
things we didn’t suppose she understood—things 
away over a kid’s head?” 

‘Don’t I!” Peter said in a fond and faintly regret- 
ful way. ‘‘ There was something fascinating about 
Betsy then—an uncanny, elfish, intuitive force of 
some sort; the thing that makes the Scotch shiver 
superstitiously, and they call it ‘fey’. She still has 
a nymphy and dryady sort of look, but, charming 
as she is, there’s nothing in her mind now that 
matches up with it. Never surprises you with 
something unexpected and illuminating as she did 
when she was little.”’ 

Then another pause followed. Jim gave a yawn, 
rose and softly paraphrased a line of a piercingly 
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minor marching song, “‘The bands are playing ior 
me and my gal!’ 

“My gal,” said Peter in an unsteady voice, “will 
be broken to bits when the bands play for me. 
That’s the one thing that spoils my anticipation of 
sticking at least one boche.” 

Others came in. There was mixed talk for a few 
minutes, and then all the voices died away. 

Betsy peeped over the high back. 

Her face seemed a darkly sleek-headed doll’s 
that by some miracle had taken on tragedy—Niobe 
and Medea mixed. When she saw that the room 
was empty, she flopped back on the sofa and let 
herself go as much as she dared. She bit her lips 
against the anguish that, unchecked, would have 
become a moan. She rolled from the edge of the 
couch to the bulging back continuously, as if a boat 
rocked her. Sometimes her nands went to her 
throat, grasping it as if it were a rope. Sometimes 
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women who die in their souls” 


she made them int® fists and hammered the jewels 
on them against the leather. And all the while her 
thoughts made -requiem for her. 

He was going. Going in spite of all she had said. 
He who, following many scenes, had given up the 
officers’ camp at Plattsburg for her sake and was 
safely beyond the present draft age was after all— 
going. Enlisting! A man in the ranks. Going when 
he need not go, when he could stay with her who 
loved him so; with her who only wanted him to 
stay because she loved him! It wasn’t wrong for her 
to want to keep him—it wasn’t. She wanted him 
living and warm and adorable beside her! She 
didn’t want to send him to rat-infested trenches, 
where men stood knee-deep in water and fought 
not only men, but every sort of death-dealing, 
frightful, sneaking device of a foe lacking every 
essential of honor, and whose name was placed 
apart from that of all other (Continued on page 80) 
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Photographs of the 
Estate by Frances 
Benjamin Johnston. 


Photograph of the 
Duncan Dancers by 
Count de Strelecks. 


RELLENWORTH 


Estate of George D. Pratt 


TROWBRIDGE & ACKERMAN, ARCHITECTS 


Serenity and stately beauty are the dominant notes 
of the gardens of Killenworth, where masses of deli- 
cate bloom are banked against terrace walls and the 
velvety greens of box, cedar and yew. From the 
house a broad flight of steps leads to the swimming- 
pool, sunk deep in a particularly fine planting of 
shrubbery, its placid waters shimmering with the 
reflection of a marble Hebe in a bower of evergreen 
and pink rhododendron. A long walk, bordered by 
creamy white iris, leads to the upper terrace and the 
loggia, whose graceful arches are glimpsed through 
a screen of verdure and feathery bridal wreath. 
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The flower garden, almost completely shut off from the 
louse by trees, is a place for dreams and restfulness. There 
ts an excellent reason for its charm and individuality, as it 
was made by Mrs. Pratt, herself an ardent gardener, assisted 
by James L. Greenleaf, the landscape architect. With its 
sunken pool, shadowed by drooping elms, its broad flights of 
lurf steps, its wonderful planting of great box hedges, brought 
intact from some old estate, and its fairy bloom, it recently 
efforded a setting of infinite beauty for the Duncan Dancers. 


Above the swimming-pooal 
and the stately terrace, 
with its wide branching 
staircase, rise the pictur- 
esque gables and chim- 
neys of the house at Kil- 
lenworth, Glen Cove, con- 
sidered one of the best ex- 
amples of Tudor architec- 
turein this country. ITere 
1s a house of fineness, 
dignity and _ hospitable 
contour, owning the de- 
lightful feeling of having 
grown out of the soil and 
its surrounding shrubbery, 
planted with such rare 
skill and discrimination. 
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scenes Mr. Ziegfeld has put into this season's “ Follies’. the greatest of these, by popular acclamation, ts 
Marilynn Miller. There is a clear-eyed, open-air virility about her work that is indescribably refreshing. 


Alfred Cheney Johnston 


MELLER of the FOLLIES 


Other girls can dance. Other girls can smile. But Marilynn’s the only girl who can do both at once—with 
her tongue in her cheek, so to speak, and her hands tied behind her, as it were. Whether her incredible facility 


was born of her fourteen years’ experience—extending from the age of four—or whether she was born with it 


makes interesting speculation, but is of little moment. The fact remains that of all the dazzling people and 
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cious profanity,the boats rasped 


- figures, some so tiny as to seem 


States, was passed by Congress 


A CHAK 


FOR CHILDHOOD 


Because the Federal Child Labor Law has been voted unconstitutional, tii is your duty to figh in your own State for the 


enactment of equally rigid child labor laws. 


And since the employmeni of children is due in a great measure to the 


ignorance of parents, the task of educating them offers you an opportunity to enlist in work that is highly important and 
deeply patriotic. Miss Louise Graham, of Harper's Bazar, will gladly tell you how your energies can best be applied. 


T was cold, damp and as black as a winter mid- 
night. A penetrating wind from the Gulf drove 
the rain before it and rippled the stagnant 
waters of the marsh. There was no sound of 
life in all that dreary stretch of darkness. The 
air was sodden with-the nauseous moisture that 

rises from decaying swamp vegetation. Somewhere 
near-by a_ tin-voiced clock 
struck the hour of three, one 
after another pale specks of 
light flickered.in the gloom, the 
whimpering of children——or 
was it of animals—broke the 
silence. Oil flares now threw 
into outline monstrous white- 
spotted hills, rising out of noth- 
ing. Slow-moving objects re- 
solved themselves into stubby- 
masted boats, piled high with a 
glistening freight over which 
sprawled burly ebon figures. 
To the accompaniment of vi- 


their sides against the rotting 
wharves. Gnomelike bits of 
humanity crawled over the 
sides to reappear walking, 
crabwide, under back-breaking 
loads. 

Beyond the radius of the 
flares, the pale lights disap- 
peared one by one, and out of 
the blackness straggled ghostly 


but puppies bound to get under 
foot. Back of them stumbled 
figures of a larger growth, with 
shoulders bowed, eyes dead- 
ened, and chunks of soggy, 
black bread clutched in grimy 
hands. Silently the procession 
crossed the wharves to lose it- 
self within great foul-smelling 
sheds, now lighted by smoking 
lamps. Four-year-old Marthas, 
five-year-old Johnnys, six-year- 
old Olgas, work worn and 
heavy eyed, fell to work at 
their benches, side by side with 
their older sisters and mothers. 
According to official records, 
these babies stuck to their task, 
until nine o’clock at night, with 
time off, of course, to eat a 
dinner and supper of black 
bread and greasy soup. But 
everything was as it should be, 
for it was November, and along 
the Louisiana coast the oyster 
canning season was on. 

It was just such exploitation 
of childhood that the Federal 
Child Labor Law was destined 
to stop. This law, the result of 
a ten years’ Campaign on the 
part of the National Child 
Labor Commission and of its 
local branches in many of our - 


and went into effect the first 
day of last September. Thou- 
sands of boys and girls, under 
fourteen years of age, were im- 
mediately released from labor 
in factories, mills and mines 
and given a chance to go to 
school, and even to play. Hun- 
dreds of parents, living in States 
where labor legislation for 
childrén was unknown, or at least unenforced, soon 
learned that evasion or disobedience of the new law 
meant prosecution by the federa) authorities. 

This righteous law, drafted with the greatest care 
by legal experts, passed upon by the most brilliant 
constitutional lawyers in Congress, approved by 
President Wilson and the Department of Labor, 
and backed up by a tremendously strong force of 
public opinion, is now declared unconstitutional by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. To be 
sure, the decision was of the five to four variety, but 
that does not affect its validity. The old doctrine 
of States’ rights figured prominently in the decision: 
It is a foregone conclusion that this famous bugaboo 
will invariably be brought to the front whenever 
the reactionary powers of this country are placed 
on the defensive. 

Until a new law is passed, the four-year-old 
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Marthas, five-year-old Johnnys and six-year-old 
Olgas will again be dragged from their beds at three 
o'clock in the morning to ‘‘help” in the oyster can- 
neries of Louisiana, the cotton mills of the South 
and the vegetable canneries of the North. Their 
fourteen-year-old brothers may do night work in 
the glass factories of West Virginia and the equally 


MRS. WILLIAM G. MCADOO AND HER DAUGHTER 
Mrs. McAdoo, wife of the Secretary of the Treasury, is a member of the National Child 
Labor Commission, and is peculiarly interesied in making this ‘“‘Children’s Year”, 
recommended by her father, President Wilson, a brilliant success in Washington. 


dangerous day work in the mines of such States, 
where the State inspection is negligent. Further- 


' more, the decision, handed down by Justice Day, is 


bound to have a pernicious effect in those States 
where child labor laws are existent, but weakly en- 
forced. Exemptions will increase, and thousands 
of American children, our future soldiers, perhaps, 
will be forced to leave school, where many of them, 
for the first time in their ives, were acquiring Amer- 
ican ideals and a real education and sent back to 
the blasting heat of the glass factories, the close 
dusty air of the cotton mills, or the noisome dark- 
ness of the coal mines. 

With the coming of November, hundreds of Polish 
and Bohemian families will be shipped to the Gulf 
ports of Louisiana and other States to shuck oysters. 
For three winter months the scene already de- 
scribed will be repeated over and over again, and 
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the monstrous white-spotted hills will rise higher 
and higher, as the torn and bleeding fingers of little 
children patiently and steadily tear apart the 
crystal-hard oyster-shells. These hills, familiar 
sights to travelers who know the oyster centers of 
the South, are not only grisly monuments to the 
labor of American-born children, but mark the 
height and the depth of a 
people’s ignorance. 

Child labor is not entirely the 
result of the employers’ greed, 
but frequently of an almost 
criminal lack of knowledge on 
the part of parents. Funda- 
mentally, these parents, the 
majority of whom came to us 
from Russia, Poland, Bohemia, 
Syria and other untutored 
lands, are not to blame for their 
ignorance. It is we, the people 
of these United States, who are 
at fault, and it is our duty to 
remedy the evil wrought by our 
negligence. 

The National Government, 
through existing conditions, is 
powerless to enforce the fed- 
eral law, but it can do some- 
thing toward making child 
labor unprofitable. Following 
close on the heels of the Su- 
preme Court decision, the Gov- 
ernment, through its many de- 
partments, issued orders that 
every factory, mill and plant in 
the country, handling war or- 
ders must conform to the regu- 
lation of the federal law. The 
law, as it stands, may be un- 
constitutiona!, but the Govern- 
ment.has the right to say how 
its contracts shall be carried 
out. And it says in effect that 
child labor, which:in this case 
means that of children under 
fourteen years of age, will not 
be permitted on government 
work. And furthermore, no 
child between the ages of four- 
teen and sixteen shall be placed 
on the night shifts of any 
factory, turning out supplies 
for any branch of the service, 
and all children between these 
two ages, who are legally fit to 
work, must observe the eight- 
hour day. The men of our 
army and navy will not be fed 
on food, wear clothes nor use 
equipment that have been pre- 
pared by listless little children. 

The wide program of federal 
inspection, which was carried 
on for the two hundred and 
eighty days the federal law 
was in effect, is now voided by 
the court decision, but govern- 
ment inspectors are constantly 
on duty in all plants where war 
contracts are under way, and 
evasions of the child labor law 
will be instantly reported. 

Child labor thrives where the 
rate of literacy is lowest. The 
State of Louisiana leads the 
country in illiteracy, and nine- 
teen and three-tenths per cent. 
of her children, under thirteen 
years of age, are child workers. 
They are underfed, uneducated and frequently de- 
fective. Judged by modern standards, a large per- 
centage of her children under six years of age are 
physical or. mental defectives. When President 
Wilson ordained the Children’s Year, the women 
of New Orleans organized themselves into one great 
child’s committee, with branches reaching through- 
out the State. The Council for National Defense is 
authority for the statement that New Orleans is 
putting through the best and most comprehensive 
working campaign of all the cities in the country. 

An alarming percentage of Louisianians were re- 
jected for service in the army because of physical 
and mental defects. Thousands of those who were 
accepted had to make their mark on their ques- 
tionnaires, because they were unable to write their 
names. The progressive women of New Orleans, 
who opened their caiapaign (Continued on page 76) 
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originated that it will meet the needs of every hour. 
Miss Steinmetz in her ever-creative mood has 
thought out many such models, and the sketches 
above disclose a few of the interesting secrets of 
her imagination. 
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heavy silken house frocks. The coat hangs straight 
in front, but in the back is caught up to form a 
panel. There is a narrow belt that is most at- 
tractive when fastened, but may be undone to dis- 
appear in a miraculous way within the panel folds, 
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making a loose wrap suitable for evening. _ During 
the day, when muffs are needed, the coat again 
serves another purpose, for the deep wide cuffs of 
otter are verily a muff when one clasps one’s hands 
within them. 

Under this coat one may wear a frock of Rubaya 
—the silk serge which has come to replace the 
woolen fabric. Indeed, it is a desirable substitute 
in weave and texture. This particular dress is 
made long of waist—which by the way is the newest 
line—and a sash tied low in the back makes the 
silhouette even longer. This silken frock will also 


* 
EN REPLACE WOOL 
“WLL blows the wind that profits nobody.” 
And so the Government's requisitioning of 
wool, in depriving the mode of its services, 
has permitted silk to loom as the foremost The first model in the sketch above is a coat 
fabric of the winter fashions. For morning, that may be worn all day long. It is of Satin 
noon and night, silken stuffs will make their Barré—that exceedingly heavy satin that makes 
appearance, and oftentimes fashion a frock so such wonderful out-of-door garments, as well as 
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meet the needs of any occasion, while the hat that 
accompanies it is a velvet affair that flares up in 
the front, the brim simulating a velvet ruffle that 
diminishes at the sides. 

Wraps always flatter, for they muffle the wearer 
within such individual folds, and an all-day model of 
Georgette satin is particularly lovely. If one were 
to go hunting through her grandmother’s chests, 
one would undoubtedly come across a fur dolman— 
squirrel, perhaps—and if it were taken to the furrier 
he could remodel it as a lining for this satin cape, 
using new fur for trimming. And by so doing, a 
very distinctive wrap would be achieved and one 
entirely appropriate to wear either during the day 
or at night. 

There are days when one tires of the sheen of 
silk, so as another wool substitute the silk manu- 
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facturer has made glove-skin velvet, which: is 


practically the same as duvetyn, though its pile - 


has been so improved that it has become a most’ 
usable fabric and no longer crushes as in bygone 
days. The frock sketched above in the middle of 
the page has been designed for this fabric, and 
again Miss Steinmetz introduces a draped skirt and 
a long-waisted bodice deeply girdled with crushed 
folds of the material. 

The last drawing illustrates the most advanced 
mode in coats. It follows the long slim lines that 
are a feature of to-day. A narrow belt makes the 
coat even more straight up and down, though when 
unfastened the wrap still retains its slender ap- 
pearance. The coat is open at the sides, which is 
another fad of the moment, and so makes a sort of 
panel in the back. The bands are sealskin, and 
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this: fashionable old-time fur brings a touch of 


quaintness to this modern coat. Of course it is 
made of silk, and Georgette satin was the weave 
selected, being delightfully soft and lustrous. Be- 
neath the coat peeps a very narrow skirt that 
again accentuates slimness, and were the coat re- 
moved a dress, made of the same fabric, would 
be admired. 

And so silken stuffs have come into their own, 
and their coming is a joyful event, for after all a 
silk frock is always becoming and flatters one’s 
vanity with the grace of its draperies. So while one 
has a self-sacrificing and patriotic feeling in releas- 
ine wool for army purposes, one also has the satisfy- 
ing knowledge that by so doing she is wearing 
costumes of charm. And who would not buy silk 
with these two thoughts in mind! 
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HE relief moved slowly through a ditch 

that was never straight for more than 

fifteen feet. Their heads were two feet 

below the level of mother earth. The 

night was velvety, the stars large and 

bright. Each man moved as quietly as 
possible. There was no convefsation; the only 
sounds were the creaking of leather and the occas- 
ional clinking of accoutrements. 

The ditch debouched at right angles into another 
ditch. This contained the men who were to be 
relieved. These were very smelly and dirty, and 
only the excitement of change—stopping what 
they were doing and doing something else—kept 


them from realizing how tired thev were. For 


By 


£ 


She gathered that they were grateful and that they itv 
longer steeded or, perhaps, destred her company. 


four davs and nights they had been intermittently 
shelled and harassed and hazed by an enemy to 
whom their utter greenness was well known. But 
they had behaved well enough. And they knew 
it and were proud of it. One of them had been 
slightly abraded on the forehead by a spent frag- 
ment of a grenade. The abrasion had almost bled. 
When Private Downey wrote home to his best 
girl, he would tell her that he had been slightly 
wounded. He was very eager to undertake that 
letter. He would give her some. thrills and make 
her realize what a tine fellow she had promised to 
marry. 
First he would have a good sleep. But not 
until after he had dragged his heavy, mud-caked 
boots through three miles of com- 
munication trench. 


sleep; after sleep, the letter home; 
and after that, four days of com- 
parative loating. He remembered 
that a canal bisected the village, and 
he had been told that there were fish 


After the long, wearisome march,- 
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Tilustrated by Charles Chambers 


in it. He was going to catch one if he could. He 
had never caught a fish. 

The man just in front of Downey was Private 
Milt. Both were Harlem boys and friends of long. 
standing. They had been rivals in swimming and 
in English composition. Downey had edited the 
high school paper, and Milt had been a frequent 
contributor. Each had the feeling that the letter 
which he was going to write would be a master- 
piece, both as to expression and penmanship. 

The friends were eager to compare experiences 
and sensations, but conversation had been for- 
bidden. Downey contented himself with occasion- 
ally prodding Milt in the small of the back. Now 
and then he looked up at the large bright stars. 

He had gone into the trenches a raw boy; he 
was coming out a proved man. Shells had passed 
over his head, one had exploded within fifty yards 
of him; he had fired his rifle in the general direc- 
tion of the enemy, and he had been slightly wounded 
on the forehead. 

The realities of war had not come up to his 
anticipations. And he had to confess that very 
many of his hours in the first line had been exceed- 
ingly long and dull. He had at no time been badly 
frightened. Nervous, yes. But only at first. 

As they neared the barracks, sleep almost over- 
powered him. He must have turned in, of course, 
but his recollections of the process were hazy. He 
remembered a moment of delicious sinking, during 
which the face of Lilly Morgan seemed to be hover- 
ing over him. And he remembered no more. 

Perhaps no lovelier or more sparkling day had 
ever dawned in the world. Together with the rest 
of the company, Privates Downey and Milt rose 
and soaped themselves, and had their turn under 
the shower-bath, and’ put on clean clothes, and 
forgot that they had ever been tired. 

The company felt that it had done itself proud. 
An exciting and wearisome experience, endured in 
common, had generated the beginnings of espril de 
corps. In the carriage of certain men might have 
been detected the first elements of swank. This 
was noticeably so in the case of Private Downey. 
It must not be forgotten that he had been slightly 
wounded. 

The letters home were not at once written. 

‘*\ few hours don’t matter when they’ve so far 
to go,”’ said Downey. ‘‘I vote we fish.”’ 

So, permission having been obtained, the two 
friends set out for the village in search of fishing- 
tackle. There was a little shop in which bamboo 
poles, floats, hooks, lines and sinkers could be 
bought, and the girl who was in charge.even con- 
ducted them into the back-yard and helped them 
to uncover angle-worms. ; 

She wasn’t pretty, according to Downey’s ideal. 
Her face was too flat and she was a little too solid. 
But a certain joy of life radiated from her; she was 
good-natured; it was easy to make her laugh. It 
was obvious that waiting on two American soldiers 
was rather a thrilling novelty. Downey intended 
to describe her in his letter home. He would exag- 
gerate her good points. ‘“‘Quite a peach” was the 
phrase with which he intended to describe her, and 
he was going to add, ‘‘ Hereafter I’m going to keep 
an eye on Milt.” 

Conversation among the three young people was 
extremely limited. French would come to the two 
bovs all of a sudden, but the silent cumulative 
process was still working in them; the little that 
they already knew got dislocated somewhere 
between their brains and their mouths. The girl 
would never speak English. She had picked up a few 
phrases only. Her opportunities had not been good. 

Milt pointed to the canal and raised his eyebrows 
almost to the roots of his hair. 

“On allons fisher?” he asked. 

pas fisher,’ Downey interpreted. “fm 
voulons dire poissoner.”” He went through motions 
indicative of the gentle art. 

“Good!” said the girl, nodding with conviction. 
“All right!” 

Com prenes pas,” said Downey, with superiority. 
“On allons bon place poissoner?” 

Von pas putin Milt. Ecoutons mot.” He 
pointed to his friend, he pointed to himself, he 
jerked his thumb toward the canal, and with a 
tone of genuine courtesy he said: ‘‘ Vous—nous.” 

“Oui,” said Downey, “trois allons.” 

The girl did not understand. Downey made a 
desperate effort that started the perspiration. His 
effort was not all linguistic. He used his head, his 
feet and both arms. 

Poissons,” he said, ‘“‘abitens Peau. Il—mot 
savons pas ott habiter Peau les potssons, Vous savons. 
Si allons avec montrons nous. Mon trots il et mot 
place ot poissons habitons eau.” 
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The girl concentrated her intelligence upon 
this speech. She frowned, and her eyes never 
left Downey. She looked a little like a faith- 
ful dog, who, when his master speaks to him, 
seems almost to understand. 

They wanted her to go with them. That 
was obvious. She had no objection. So she 
locked up her little shop with a very big kev 
and sauntered away between them—through 
the heart of the village, of course, for the bene- 
fit of all her neighbors—and then out of the 
village along the tow-path to a spot of dappled 
shade, above which leaned a willow. 

“C’est ici demcure ou habitons poissons?” 
Downey asked. 

* Waits oui,” said the girl. 

Then they tried to thank her for the trouble 
she had taken. She gathered that thev were 
grateful and that they no longer needed or, 
perhaps, desired her company. Her feelings 
were a little hurt. She had planned to spend 
the whole morning with them. After hesita- 
tion and a certain tremor of the upper lip, she- 
said that she would like to stay, but that she 
really had to go back to her shop, and when 
she was at a little distance, she turned, and 
with malice prepense she called: 

“Au ‘voir, les petits soldats.” 

“Little soldiers!”? frowned Downey. 
like that.” 

Then they fished. They were fishing for the 
first time in their lives. It was interesting for 
the first hour. Then, since the interest of the 
fish had not yet been aroused, their own 
interest flagged, and they flopped over on 
their backs and looked upward into the cool 
silvery greens of the willow. 

“It gives me cold feet whenever I 
think of it,” said Downey. “But 
that feller got a hold of me and made 
me think that any one who registered 
was a fool. Gee, but he was slick!” 

‘He sure was,” said Milt. “He 
had me going.” 

“We'd just about be coming out of 
jail now,” said Downey, “ branded for 
lifé. A feller ought to read more than 
one newspaper and think things out 
for himself. I don’t know what got 
into me.”’ 

“Tt’s darn lucky we got our names 
down, even if we did get drafted,” 
said Milt. ‘‘This war stuff ain’t what 
it’s cracked up to be. — If it was, there 
wouldn’t be anybody left alive. How 
did vou feel when the first shell came over?” 

Downey thought carefully. Then he said: 

‘“Fussed mostly. Like when you go to a 
dance and don’t know most of the others.” 

‘Same here,” said Milt. ‘‘I was embar- 
rassed like. I didn’t know what to do. What 
did vou do when you was hit?” 
 “T thought (’'d been stung by one of them 
fierce yellow hornets,” said Downey. “T 
slapped the place.” 

“What we saw didn’t amount to much. I 
know that,” said Milt. ‘Just the same, I 
feel different inside for having been through 
it. It'll make the hot stutf easier to bear when 
it does come along.”’ 

“Say,” said Downey, “if you could choose, 
and no shame attached, would you rather be 
here or back home?” 

me something easy,” said Milt. ‘“‘T’d 
like to be back home, because I’ve got special 
reasons, but all the time I’d have the feelin’ that I 
was missin’ something.” 

‘““Same here,”’ said Downey, and he added with 
a sentimentality which invited exchanges of con- 
_fidences. “I’ve got special reasons, too. They’re 
the reason I’m here.” 

Milt closed his eves and in the darkness a sweet 
face appeared to him. He smiled with a great 
contentment. 


Bh never told a soul,” said Downey, “‘but I’m 
engaged.” 


“The devil vou are!” Milt raised himself on 


elbow and laughed. 

“T sure am.”’ said the sentimental Downey. ‘For 
keeps.” 

“Why,” said Milt, “I believe the boy’s telling 
the truth!’’ He dropped once more into a recum- 
bent position and prepared to be very patient. 

Milt gave the appearance of being several years 
the older of the two. But it was simply that he 
had matured earlier and come earlier to a man’s 
strength and, about some things, to a man’s point 
of view. 

“T’'d always been stuck: on her,” said Downey, 
“but I never thought I had a chance. It all hap- 
pened in a second. Gee!—” He was silent for 
some moments. 

“That’s how it always happens,” said Milt, 
sententiously. ‘*There’s no grades to love. - It’s 
love, or it isn’t.” 


“She saved me,” said Downey. “She knew that 
I was going to welsh on registering, and she made 
me register. I was going to lie quiet till the excite- 
ment was over and then I was going to get away to 
Mexico. Gosh, what a fool I was! What a little 
pin-head! And I thought I was being a real man. 
But, gee, she made my life miserable! She was 
at me by the hour, arguin’ and persuadin’, and I 
got so I hated the sight of her. ‘Let me alone,’ 
I’d say. ‘What do I want to fight for? Just be- 
cause the President’s got it in for the Kaiser, they 
ain’t got a right to make me fight. I don’t give a 
darn whether the Germans have a king or a presi- 
dent. It’s none of my business.’ And she says, 
‘But that’s not what the war’s for. It’s to get 
back our self-respect that we lost. It’s to revenge 
the babies that was drowned with the Lusitania. 
It’s to fight a people that ain’t fit to live. It ain’t 
a head-master’s war like Whirter,’ she says, ‘it’s a 
man’s war.’ 

“She kept at me to register from the time the 
law was passed till the registration day came. She 
was thick with my sister. so she had the run of the 
house, and she used to come right up to the door 
of my room, which I locked every time I was in it, 
and she’d knock and holler out, ‘Are you going to 
register, or are vou going to be branded like Cain 
was branded?’ 

“She tried to enlist her own self. She wanted 
to be the whole cheese. She didn’t know what you 
have to do to enlist. She just thought you had to 
answer some questions, so she has her hair cut like 
a man, and swipes some clothes off her brother and 
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**Bob, if you don’t register, 
you'll never see me again 


goes down to a recruiting station and fills out some 
blanks, but when she goes to the doctor’s rooms 
and they tells her to strip, she hadn't counted on that. 

“The doctor he sees what’s wrong, the way she 
blushes, and is all taken aback. And he says, 
‘I guess we can’t use you.’ He says, ‘We reject 
you, because of a bad case of undue initiative.’ 
And she flares up and says, ‘I’m sound as a bell, 
doctor,’ she says, ‘and strong, even if I am a girl. 
I’d rather die than—I didn’t know—but if you'll 
sneak me through and let me be a soldier—if you'll 
promise,’ she says, ‘why, I'll do what the others 
do. I'll strip.’ The doctor he just takes her by 
the elbow and takes her to the head of the stairs. 
He says, ‘We don’t need you yet. It may come 
down to the women. It may come down to the 
children. But just now it’s a man’s job. You can 
be more use.’ he says, ‘usin’ those search-lights of 
yours to find slackers, and you can use that tongue 


of yours to burn ’em into line.’ 


PRIVATE MILT closed his eyes, and before the 
eyes of his mind there floated a sweet face. 
‘‘One day she says, ‘I'll never speak to you again 

as long as you live, if you don’t do it. Do you care?’ 

And I says, ‘No, I don’t care.’ Then she says, ‘ All 

right for that; but it won’t be only me. Nobody’ll 

speak to you. Your own sister won’t. Your own 
foolish mother will end by despisin’ you. You 
won’t have no one to turn to. No girl ‘ll marry you. 

You won’t have no country to call your own. . . .’ 
“The worst of it- was I began to see she was 

right and to get cold feet (Continued on page 82) 


as long as you live.”” 
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MILADY DONS VELVET SO*;SOLDIERS MAY HAVE WOOL 


Of clinging velvet is this frock, with its satin sash knotted in a casual bow and long ends making even more graceful the 
narrow draped skirt. Miss E. M.A. Steinmetz, who originated the model, banded the mousseline chemisette with kol- 
insky and added a huge muff of the same fur. But the hat, with its crushed folds and flaring brim, is simply of velvet. . 
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The sun shines gaily upon the Biarrits promenade and adds cheer to the smartly clad women along its walk. Amongst the 
potted shrubbery may be seen Mademotselle wearing a loose-fitting coal of beige duvetyn, with a vest of white tussor. Walking 
tn the opposite direction are two girls, one in a sporting suit of mauve tricot with tassels weighting the scarf collar, the other 


wearing a cape of the same fabric but in white. 


They are gossiping about the black silk tricot costume coming towards them. 


FOR RELAXATION THE PARIsIENN EG 


RIVEN by the wind the waves at Biarritz 

‘break on the beach with the sound of 

cannon, and the white foam swirls in a 

flood over the copper-colored rocks. Clad 

in every color of the ‘rainbow children 

dart about, flying kites or digging mighty 

holes in the sand; and sitting in the green chairs 

on the beach walk we watch them idly gaze with 

languid interest at the latest additions to the stream 

of promenading visitors and wait for the afternoon 

communiqué, as it appears in the tiny sheet, “La 

Gazette”, The newsboys pronounce it ‘Ga-s7it”’. 

We read the official paragraphs, deciding for our- 

selves whether the Allies are doing well or ill, wait 

until the declining sun touches the sea’s edge and 

finally saunter home to our hotels or up the hill 

under the leafless plane-trees for—shall I say it? 

—an apéritif. The air is chilly and slightly damp, 

and we shiver a bit.and resolve to count the next 

day lost if sundown sees us not clad in a thick, 
many-pocketed cloak of sunflower-yellow tricot. 

Morning comes, with brilliant sunshine on a sap- 
phire sea, and forgetting the tricot coat we don our 
thinnest Doucet muslins, choose our newest Lanvin 
sunshades—they are Chinese in shape, these sun- 
shades, with a small top of blue or yellow toile laid 
over a broader top of rose and white toile de Jouy 
—and with a glance at the communiqué posted in 
the Place de la Mairie we stroll down to the beach 
to watch the bathing. In the afternoon we ‘sit 
again in the green chairs on the beach walk, while 
the waves break with the sound of cannon. One 
day at Biarritz is very much like another. 

The war has touched even this sunny seacoast 
town. Many of the green chairs hold tall, khaki- 
clad soldiers from the United States. Some of 
them limp, and here and there one sees an empty 
sleeve. Ambulances roll up the hill in clouds of 
white dust with French soldiers on the stretchers 
within—brought down from somewhere in France 
to convalesce in the sunshine. And I shall never 
again look across the Place de la Mairie without 
seeing the procession which one day wound up the 
hill and across the Place after the train came in 
from the north. First came ambulance after ambu- 
lance, filled with what the war has left of human 
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SEEK THE SANDS 
OF BIARRITZ 


beings, and after them a little company on foot in 
faded blue uniforms, worn and stained. Arms miss- 
ing or bandaged, legs missing—leaning on crutches 
or stout sticks these French soldiers slowly followed 
the ambulances up the dusty street. Some of the 


"men wore metal helmets and some the faded red 


képi of the first months of the war, and some 
bandages of white gauze above faces which were 
pale under the tan; but not one of the men looked 
beaten. Not one looked anything but brave, patient 
and very tired, but still ready to declare, “ They 
shall not pass.’ Who can describe the French poilu? 

Pau is crowded but, like Biarritz, not gay. The 
King of Montenegro is stopping at the Hotel de 
France, and at each hotel one finds a few English 
and a few Americans. Just below the Boulevard 
des Pyrenées, between the terrace and the railway 
station, the familiar Red Cross on its white field 
welcomes the arriving wounded and the refugees 
from the invaded regions of the north, of whom a 
goodly number have already found shelter at Pau. 
‘ The air is heavy with the scent of roses. The 
church bells ring out across the valleys through the 
crystalline air. Across the brawling Gave rise snow- 
topped peaks, above which white clouds drift. 
The old chateau of Henry IV. looks down on its 


hemlock-scented park; and on the wall of an old . 


house back of the chateau is affixed a tablet to the 
memory of one Jean de Gassion, Maréchal of 
France, who died-in 1647 of wounds received at the 
siege of Lens! 

The golf-links at Pau are deserted in the morn- 
ing, but one sees a few players in the afternoon. 
The club-house wears the curiously deserted air 
that one has come to,expect everywhere in France, 
but which is for all that always a surprise. The 
stables which before the war housed the thorough- 
breds belonging. to the Master of the Hounds have 
been turned into hospital wards, and the perfume 
from the rose-garden drifts in at the open doors, 
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and climbing roses look in at the windows. Some 
of the stalls remain intact, the mangers ingeniously 
concealed, and.narrow tables spread for meals stand 
where impatient hunters once stamped imperiously. 
But the hunters have been sold long since. 

Little that is chic is to be seen at Pau. Frocks 
from Lanvin and Chanel, cloaks from Paquin—the 
famous blue serge cape with the slashed twine- 
colored collar is a favorite—and tricot garments of 
every description are worn on the Boulevard at the 
hour of the promenade, with*always a scarf of fur 
as protection against the icy winds from the high 
mountains. 

Coming back to Paris the city seems oddly quiet. 
We look for our friends and find that they have left 
the city. ShutterS.are drawn and doors barred. 
IXven Florinda has departed. We look about us, 
decide to defy “Bertha” and boldly order new 
curtains forour windows—curtains of gay chintz, 
interlined; with muslin so thick that not a ray of 
light strays through; and tkus fortified with roses 
we await events. 

In spite of terrifying rumors of bombardments, 
life here has taken on an aspect which is almost 
droll. We walk through half-deserted streets and 
lunch and dine in half-filled restaurants, where we 
always forget to carry our bread tickets and are 
supplied surreptitiously by an obliging waiter with 
a morsel filched from the portion of a neighbor; 
and we acquire a taste for gnocchi andsare initiated 
each meatless day into the mysteries of some new 
way of “doing” eggs. Occasionally we order 
champagne at so very much a golden drop that we 
feel we are quaffing Cleopatrian bubbles—each a 
liquid pearl. 

At each ominous noise we start, thinking it the 
cannon, and then conclude sensibly that it was but 
one of the strange noises which are emitted on oc- 
casion by a Paris taxi. And we listen to the fear- 
some tale of approaching bombardment told us 
by the maid who heard ‘it from the cook who got it 


‘from the creamery girl, and boldly affirm, aloud, 


that we do not believe it. Then we see, in pass- 
ing, crowds of people with piles of luggage at the 
railway stations and, suddenly apprehensive, go 
home and secretly pack our trunks; and then, 
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SILKEN 
FROCKS ARE THE MODE 
= FOR SEPTEMBER 
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REDFERN 
Taupe faille silk makes a Se ptem- 
ber frock, which is trimmed with 
taupe ostrich and a tie of dull blue 
beads. The Jeanne Duc poke is 
4 brown velvet and mottled leather. 
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FEARS HE DUC | 

A befeathered turban of distinction is made of vivtd blue velvet 
plaited about the brim, with the platts caught to imitate smock - 
ing. Uncurled ostrich plumes, dyed blue and black, crown 
the turban, and a bird like fantaiste is an added trimming. 


MARTHE GAUTHIER 
lL gray and white striped scarf is the only trimming 
' of this smart frock of gray trico. unless one so considers 
ae KD the large buitons and loops. The hat is a Baron tricorne 
\ of panne velvet, adorned with a furry pompon of skunk. 


more optimistic, unpack them again and go shop- 
ping right merrily but with prudence, remembering 
the luxury tax. One thinks twice at least before 
ordering a frock, the cloth for which costs the couturier seventy francs 
a meter. Four and a half meters plus the cost of making plus the 
tax—the brain reels, and we order blindly or not at all. 

Many of the theatres are closed—but then many are always closed 
during the summer season. The Théatre Frangaise is still open as 
well as the Opéra-Comique, the Athenée, the Théatre Michel and several 
of the music-halls The Folies Bérgére presents the revue “Quand 
Méme”, and Nénette and Rintintin, that intrepid pair, are to be 
seen in the flesh on the stage at the Gaieté Rochechouart. At the 


-Palais-Royal “Botru chez les Civils’, Rip’s amusing revue in 


étages et un rez-de-chaussée”’, as the program blithely informs us, proves 
highly entertaining. Rip himself plays the role of Mario, a modern 
stvle couturier, in pajamas of fearful cut and color, changed every 
few minutes to accord with his mood. 

On the occasion of the répétition générale, in spite of the exodus, the 
theatre was crowded with Parisians, artists of the Paris stage. journal- 
ists—all the familiar laughing company one always sees at dress re- 
hearsals. A small slender person in a long black cloth cape-and an 
enormous black satin hat—very like a little “‘ Pilgrim father’’—proved 
to be Mile. Jane Rénouardt. The curved voke of her domino-like 
cloak was outlined with bright red, and the disguising black satin hat 
was adorned with a black satin ribbon bow posed high in front. 

Berthe Cerny of the Comédie Francaise wore a black hat, its broad 
brim swept up against the crown on one side under flatly disposed 
uncurled “natural” ostrich plumes. Berthe Bovy’s interesting little 
face was framed in white satin, the coquettish upturned brim stitched 
with black thread. Ribbons of white satin, stitched with black, were 
knotted under her chin, and the stitched crown was rather low and © 
round. Wide-eyed Clara Tambour appeared in a small blue hat and 
a straight blue Lanvin frock, loosely girdled and embroidered with 
dull red and beige thread in simple darning stitch. | 

One fashionable bronze head was hatted with black velvet—a broad- 
brimmed shape with a rather tall rounded crown encircled with a 
silver ribbon, loosely knotted on the side, which reminded me of one 
T had seen in the Hamar salons; but instead of the silver ribbon, the 
Hamar model was trimmed with a ribbon of white organdie, which 
was very effective over the black- velvet. 

Mile. Hamar, by the wavy, continues to make hats of that curious 
shade of vellow which she launched earlier in the season. ‘“ We call it 
‘omelette’,”’ said Mlle. Hamar; and indeed it is very like the color of 
beaten eggs. This shade is very pretty in felt or velvet, or in satin 
veiled with brown tulle. Brown tulle seductively veils the brim of a 
Hamar model of black faille. The tulle is applied in the form of a 
double ruffle slipped over the brim, and a picturesque knot of tulle 
falls over the right ear. This model is made of gold lace, which also 
is very effective glimpsed through the tawny tulle. 

Very smart are the Hamar models of felt and velvet—‘“‘soft”’ shapes 
with rounded brims, which may be becomingly adjusted to any face, 
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HAMAR 
Quilting has so firmly stitched its way 
into popular favor that the season 
finds not only costumes but also hats 
made fashionable by this mode of 
trimming. And the Parisienne delights 
in her cloche of dull blue velvet with 
its slitchery of blue thread. A scarf 
of the velvet is twisted about the crown 
and ends tn a fringe of blue silk Hoss. 


se 
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EVELYNE 
One of the smartest of the turbans in Paris ts made of black satin 
with an oddly upturned brim that droops at the sides, from be 
neath which hangs a fringe of black plumes that fall over the eyes. 


and cloches so soit that they may be crushed in the 
hand. Of black velvet is one of these hats, cross- 
barred with marron stitching and trimmed on the 
side with a bit of marron silk “‘floche” tringe. This 
model is made in blue also, with blue stitching and 
blue fringe. | 

Very low-crowned is one of the new shapes from 
Baron—a shape called “‘tortue’’ because of the curve 
of the crown, the top of which is rounded oddly, 
tapering in to the brim. Flowers or silk floche— 
which are soft untwisted threads of silk—are placed 
all about the crown, and the brim droops a bit all 
round. The centers of the flowers are formed of 
wooden beads. Another Baron model of black 
panne velvet is trimmed with a great gray silk 
tassel, posed directly on the top of the low round 
crown. The soft threads fall all about like a short 
gray curtain. 

A rather high square-crowned Baron cloche, with 
a narrow brim of beige velvet. is trimmed all about 
the base of the black panne velvet crown with flat 
beige velvet roses. A Baron tricorne of black panne 
is trimmed with a skunk pompon, and a severe 
shape of beige felt is trimmed with two wisps of 
-beige-and-brown uncurled ostrich-tips, most care- 
lessly posed at the right and back of the crown. 


BARON 
A cavalier of old must have inspired this dashing hat of black panne 
velvet, with its long sweeping black plume. Extremely smart is the 
brim of uneven width, which. overlaps in such a novel way. 
BARON 

Brown velvet has been selecied for this low-crowned hat with its artistic 
brim made thick upon the edges. Flowers of silk floss wreathe the 
crown, and wooden beads make their large and effective stamens 


EVELYNE VAROWN 

This hats will be sparsely 
trimmed, so upon the fashioning of their 
brim and crown depends their individu- 
ality. And very new is the thought ex- 
pressed in this youthful model, for the 
brim is pinched up in the front, making 
an unusual line, while the crown ts in- 
dented at the top. The hat of dark brown 
velvet is trimmed with a henna plume. 
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WORTH 

So that Mademotselle Delvé might 
further cabdtivate her audience on her 
South American tour, Worth has 
created a beautiful coat of violet 
velvet. lined with emerald satin and 
trimmed with gorgeous sable, which 


WORTH 

This sumptuous gown, which Made- 
moiselle Delvé has taken on her tour, 
is fashioned of purple satin brocaded 
with blue and heliotrope metallic 
threads. The flowing sleeves are 
blue tulle, the shoulder-straps emer- 


is worn over the brocaded dress. 


Very new is a shape of black velvet 
with a high square crown and a brim 
which is narrow in the back and some- 
what wider in front and on the sides. 
From the edge of the brim across the 
front rises a double ruffle of velvet, 
which tapers down on each side and 
disappears altogether just back of the 
ears. The edge of this brim below the 
ruff is finished with a cord. Somewhat 
similar is a Baron model of gray velvet 
with a brim which is sheared off across 
the front and finished with a thick cord 
of gray silk floche—the loose ends of 
the silk rising in a sort of stubby fringe. 

Hats of velvet and duvetyn are smart, 
their beauty lying usually in the shape 
and color. Little trimming is employed. 
The brim of one duvetyn cloche is lined 
with dull red knitted wool, which 
throws a pleasing glow over the face, 
and a fetching hat of warm yellow 
duvetyn is quite untrimmed. Georgette 
makes a béret of deep blue velvet, which 
is pushed back from the face and 


ald chition embroidered in blue beads. 


regularly indented, the velvet 
being stitched round and round. 


béret—Hamar made it—of 
which 


shaggy beige tricot, 
might almost be called a toque, 
is embroidered with beige wool. 
The embroidered flowers are 
half-covered by the shaggy 
“fur” of the tricot, and the 
effect is very odd and rich. 
In spite of the lack of ma- 
terials, the modistes this season 
are creating hats which possess 
quite the old chic. One shape 
is trimmed with narrow bands 
of the stubby fringe which is so 
much in vogue just now. 


Another is made entirely of beige plu- 
mage threaded through with coarse fiber 


like long sparse fur. 


A broad-brimmed 


shape is decoratively trimmed with squar- 
ish prisms of old crystal, laid in a row on 
the edge of the brim. The hat, it should 


be stated, is of black velvet. 


With this 


hat the modiste sells a necklet of black 
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WRAPS 


MARIANNE BUZENET 
Mademoiselle Yvonne Printemps 
adds brilliancy to her new play, 
when she dons a wrap of red velvet. 
Malines ts the black ruff, gold are 
the motifs, and fox is the fur. 


AND CLINGING 
wees ARE ALLIED TO ADD DIGNITY. 


MARIANNE BUZENET 
When the wrap is removed, the 
audience exclaims at the loveliness of 
Mademoiselle Printemps’ frock, for 
it is of blue paillettes with a pane! 
of fringe looped into bead tassels. 
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PAQUIN CALLOE 

When September comes around.dand one Fashioned from black satin, with gray fur 
‘ would slip within a woolen coat, why not for collar and cuffs, is the coat worn with 

select this model of beige camel’s-haircloth? this frock of blue satin. The dress is a 

Lewis has knotted ostrich plumes into straight up and down model, simply em- 

tassels to trim the beige- felt turban. broidered with gold braid and blue floss. 


velvet to which is fastened a pendant prism, and the whole is very quaint indeed. 
A few days ago all Paris was frocked in black and white cheviot, but to-day Paris 
wears dark blue—dark blue serge or gabardine or Jersey, rather loosely girdled above 
the hips and trimmed with buttons. The buttons are placed in a row on either one or 
both sides of the skirt from waist to hem, and they may be white or beige or black or 
even dark blue, matching the frock in color, but there must be many of them and a cor- 
responding buttonhole for each. To-morrow we shall be wearing green or amber or 
deep violet, but to-day we frock ourselves in blue. 

Mlle. Cécile Sorel wears blue also—a severely simple tunic of blue Jersey over a narrow 
blue Jersey skirt—and the whole is vastly becoming to Mlle. Sorel, who wears with it a broad 
black hat with a brim which rolls up on one side, as the brims of Sorel’s hats always do. 
Who could imagine Sorel without that tilted brim? It is Sorel! van Campen Stewart 
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LONG COATS 
OF FALE 


LEWIS 

Distinction of brim is ever a 
feature of the Lewis hat, and no 
exception is this smart -tricorne 
of black velvet, crowned with 
black faille. The ‘‘dipped” mar- 
ron plume falls over the brim 
in a@ manner most alluring. 


4 
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CHANEL 


One of the smartesi costumes for autamn ts this dress, with coat 
of black and white checked serge and black satin.. The béret is 
a creation of Lewts, combining dull rose velvet with rose wings. 
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Alfred Cheney Jotinsion 


MRS. ORSON MUNN 
ts returning to the siage in September in Roi Cooper Megrue’s comedy, ** Tea for Three,” a delightful satire wherein but 
three characters supply blot and dialogue for three acts. Mrs. Munn, who has been spending the summer at the Moorines, 
her Newport cottage, will appear under her maiden name of Margaret Lawrence. *‘Tea for Three” had a most success- 
ful tryout in Washington tn June, and id ts no secrei to whisper that great things are expected when the play is pro- 
duced in New York. During the past vear Mrs. Munn has arranged many amateur theairical entertainments for 
the men stationed in and about Newport. As Mr. Munn: is a lieutenant in the navy and ts now on active service in 
Joreien weters, “Irs. Munn can always be counted upon to participate in any entertainment for the men of the navy. 
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This fine Old English secrétaire represents the beauty 
of XVITIth century red lacquer at its best. About the 
top a cornice of gilt-bronze forms the ornamentation, 
and in the doors are mirrors. From Charles of London. 


N effort to determine, by inquiry, what ob- 
ject is of the greatest interest to the 
majority of collectors has resulted in 
the pronouncement—old furniture. Nor 
is the acquisition of the antique confined 
to the collector alone Buying old furni- 

ture for the modern house is 
now the fashion with people 
generally, and is becoming a 
passion with: many. This is 
further emphasized by the prices 
paid at the various important 
sales of antiques, held within the 
last few years in New York, 
' where the purchasers have been 
willing to pay as much, if not 
more, for textiles, furniture and 
decorative ornaments than they 
were for paintings and sculpture. 
This would not have been the 
case ten or fifteen years ago. 
“as our interest in fine cabinet 
work and decorative wood-carv- 
ing is of more recent develop- 
ment; but when such prices are 
paid, as in the Volpi sale two 
years ago—four thousand five 
hundred dollars for the Visari 
table from the Davanzati Palace, 
six thousand two hundred dollars 
for another, and eleven thousand 
dollars for a Tuscan center table 
of the X VIth century—it is quite 
evident to what extent the ap- 
preciation for fine old furniture 
has grown. The proceeds of the 
entire sale amounted to almost | 
one million dollars, of which the greater 
part was paid for house furniture and other 
forms of industrial art. 
In looking for a nucleus, around which to 
accumulate a collection of antique furni- 
ture, a desk can be safely invested in. 
There are few rooms, in fact, where one cannot be 
placed to advantage, even if not of the particular 
period of the other decorations, for beauty of outline 


» 
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In this roll-top satinwood and mahogany 
Adam desk, the bird-cage, which occupies 
the lower part, is an intimate feature thai 
is most unusual. Seven hundred dollars is 
the cost. From Henry Symons & Company. 


The 
ACQUISIT iz & 


CONNOISSEUR 
By ELIZABETH 
LOUNSBERY 


A Louis X Vth mahogany inlaid table-desk and cabinet, with 
ormolu mounts, valued at thirty thousand dollars. From the 
‘Duke of Sutherland’s Collection. Henry Symons & Company. 
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One of a pair of remarkably beautiful découper” 
desks—lItalian, late X VIIth century—decorated with 
brilliantly colored pointed medallions upon an tvory- 
colored surface. Courtesy of Charles of London. 


and workmanship more than offset the incongruity 
of type. 

Where the acquisition of a desk hinges upon the 
matter of space for its accommodation, it is even 
better to eliminate something that is of less import- 
ance and usefulness than to lose the opportunity 
of securing a rarely good ex- 
ample. For old desks of any 
value were made by the master 
craftsmen for their comparative- 
ly few patrons of wealth, and 
have either remained in the 
families where they were origin- 
‘ally owned or have found their 
way into big private or museum 
collections. Therefore, when a 
fine old desk can be found at a 
dealer’s or through some private 
source, it represents a golden op- 
portunity for the collector. 

As to types and styles there is 
great variety. Of the earliest, 
those of the latter half of the 
XVIIth century, both Eng- 
lish and American, are invar- 
iably of oak, walnut or maple. 
These take on the character of 
low tables with stretchers and 
drawers, rather than that of 
desks, and are sturdy in build, al- 
though the cabinets, secrétaires 
and ‘‘bureaus”’ in the Mary and 
William period soon came into use. 

The Italian desks of this period, 
however, are of more pretentious 
outline and size and are elabor- 
ately ornamented, often with gay 
painted decorations, such as the one il- 
lustrated. 

In the desks of the early XVIIIth century 
is found the slant-top, and, as mahogany 
began to be used extensively for furniture 
about 1725, bureau-bookcases, as they were 
termed, or secréltaires with block-fronts, became 
popular. Of this style of desk those of Chippendale, 
with their classical finials, are the finest examples. 


Mattie Ldwards Hewitt 
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OLD WINE 


(FOR COMPLETE SYNOPSIS SEE PAGE 


N the following morning the breakfast 
at Mannering was a very tame and 
silent affair. Forest was not in at- 
tendance, and the underhousemaid who 
commonly replaced him when absent, 
could not explain his non-appearance. 
He and his wife lived in a cottage beyond the 
stables, and all that could be said was that he “had 
not come in”’. 

The Squire also was absent. But, as his break- 
fast habits were erratic, owing to the fact that he 
slept badly and was often up and working at strange 
seasons of the night, neither of his daughters took 
any notice. Elizabeth did not feel inclined to say 
anything of her own observations in the small hours. 
If the Squire and Forest had been working at the 
barricade together, they were perhaps sleeping off 
their exertions. Meanwhile, out-of-doors became 
more gloomy, as a gray mist spread over the park. 

So she sat silent like 
the other two—Mrs. 
Gaddesden was of course 
in bed—wondering from 
time to time when and 
how she should an- 
nounce her departure. 

Pamela meanwhile was 
thinking of the letter she 
would have to write 
to Desmond about the 
day’s proceedings and 
was impatient to be off 
as soon as possible for 
the scene of action. Im- 
mediately after break- 
fast, she disappeared. 
She made her way quict- 
ly ‘through the park, 
where the dank mist still 
clung to the trees from 
which the leaf was drop- 
ping silently, continu- 
ously. Every now and 
then the head of a deer 
would emerge from the 
dripping fern, only to be 
swallowed up again in 
the fog. Could a motor- 
plow work in a fog? 
Presently she, who knew 
eyery inch of the ground 
and every tree upon it, 2 
became aware that she 
was close to the Chet- 
worth gate.’ The rattle 
of an engine and some 
men’s voices suddenly 
caught her ear. ‘The council plow, sure enough! 
The sound of it was becoming common in the coun- 
trvside. 

And here was the gate. Pamela stood open- 
mouthed. Where were the elaborate defenses and 
barricades of which rumor had been full the night 
before? The big gate swung idlv on its hinges. 
Not a trace of any obstruction—no hurdles, no 
barbed wire, only a few ends of rope lying in the 
road. Then, looking round, she perceived old 
Perley, with a bag of ferrets in his hand, emerging 
from the mist, and she ran up to him breathlessly. 

“So they’ve come, Perley! Was it they forced 
the gate?”’ Perley scratched his head with his free 
hand. 

“Well, it’s an uncommon queer thing, Miss—but 
I can’t tell yer who opened them gates! I come 
along here about seven o’clock this mornin’, and 
the fog was so thick you couldn’t see nothin’ bevond 
a yard or two. But when I got up to the gates, 
there they was open, just as you see ‘em now.” 

“And vou saw the gates shut last night?” 

“Barred up, so as you couldn’t move ’em Miss! 
—not without a crowbar or two, an’ a couple of 
men. It beats me.” 

Pamela debated whether she should go up and 
question the men who were at work, but some 
inherited instinct deterred her. She had no sym- 
pathy with her father. And yet all the same, when 
she actually saw an outsider forcibly in possession 
of Mannering land, the Mannering spirit kicked a 
little. 

So after watching the county council plow for a 
while, she turned back towards the house. And 
presently, advancing to meet her, she dimly per- 
ceived the figure of Elizabeth Bremerton, coming 
no doubt to get picturesque details on the spot for 
the letter she had promised to write to a certain 
captain. A flame of jealousy ran through the girl's 
mind. Miss Bremerton quickened her step. + 
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“‘So they’re open!”’ she said eagerly, as she and 
Pamela met. ‘And there’s nothing broken, or—or 
lying about!” She looked in bewilderment at the 
unlittered road and swinging gates. 

“They were open, Perley says, first thing this 
morning—before the plow arrived.” 

They stood still, trying to puzzle it out. Then a 
sudden laugh crossed Elizabeth’s face. 

‘‘Perhaps there were no barricades! Perhaps 
your father was taking us all in!” 

‘“‘Not at all,” said Pamela, drily. ‘‘Perley saw 
the gates firmly barred with hurdles and barbed 
wire, and all tied up with rope, when he and his wife 
left the lodge late last night.” 

Elizabeth suddenly colored brightly and walked 
on rapidly, hereyes on the ground. When -he iaised 
them, it was to look rather steadily at her com- 
panion. 

“I think perhaps I had better tell you at once— 
I am very sorry—but I shall be leaving you in a 
month. I told your father so last night.” 

Pamela looked the astonishment she felt. For 
the moment she was tongue-tied. Was she glad or 
sorry? She did not know. But the instincts of 
good manners came to her aid. 

“*Can’t you stand us?” she said bluntly. ‘“‘I ex- 
pect you can't.” 

Elizabeth laughed uncomfortably. 

“Why, vou’ve all been so kind to me! But I 
think perhaps’’—she paused, trying to find her 
words. ‘The fact is—I think I'd better tell you— 
I tried yesterday to get your father to give up the 
scheme. And when he wouldn’t, and it seemed 
likely that there might be legal proceedings—in 
which naturally he would want his secretary to help 
him—”’ 

“You just felt you couldn’t? Well, of course I 
understand that.” said Pamela fervently. ‘But 
then vou see.” she laughed, ‘‘there isn’t going to 
be a fuss. The plow just walked in and began 
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IN NEW BOTTLES 


By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 


E20) 


Elizabeth slowly mounted the stairs, the candlelight flickering on her fair hair 


work, and the fifty acres will be done in no time.” 

Elizabeth Jooked as she felt—worried. 

“It’s very puzzling. I wonder what happened. 
But I am afraid there will be other things where 
your father and I shall disagree.”’ 

Now that there was to be no more question ap- 
parently of correspondence with Arthur Chicksands, 
Pamela’s mood changed impulsively. 

“Well, I’m very sorry!’’ she said—and -then 
sincerely—‘“I wish you wouldn’t go.” 

“Thank you,” said Elizabeth. Her look twinkled 
a little. ‘‘But you don’t know what I might be 
after, if I stayed!” 

Pamela laughed out, and the two walked home, 
better friends than they had been yet. When 
they reached the house, Pamela went into the morn-_ 
ing-room to tell her sisters of the tame ending to 
all their alarms, while Elizabeth hurried to the 
library. She was due there at half past ten, and 
she was only just in time. 
Would the Squire be there? 
She felt her pulse thumping a 
little as she opened the library 
door. There was undoubtedly 
something about the Squire— 
some queer magnetism, born. 
perhaps of his very restless- 
ness and unexpectedness—that 
made life in his neighborhood 
seldom less than interesting. 
His temper this morning would 
probably be of the worst. 
4 Something, or some one, had 

defeated all his schemes for a 
magnificent assertion of the 
rights of man. And at the 
same moment his secretary had 
given warning, and the- new 
catalogue—the darling of his 
heart—would be thrown on his 
hands. Elizabeth entered al- 
most on tip-toe, prepared to be 

| | all that was meek and con- 
% ciliating, so far as was com- 
patible with her month’s notice. 

A tall figure rose from the 
Squire’s table and made her a 
formal bow. 

‘Good morning, Miss Bre- 
merton.” His greenish eyes 
were fierily bent upon her. 

Elizabeth bowed, sat down 
at her table and chose a pen. 
The morning’s work generally 
consisted of descriptions of 
vases and bronzes in the Man- 
nering collection, dictated by 
the Squire and illustrated often by a number cf 
references to classical writers, given both in Greek 
and English. She waited, eyes on her paper, for 
him to begin. 

Suddenly she was startled by the Squire’s throw- 
ing away the book that he was holding. His shining 
white hair seemed positively to bristle on his head; 
his long legs twined and untwined themselves. 

“Tt took Forest and me three good hours this 
morning to take down as fine a barricade as ever I 
saw put up,” he burst out. “I’m stiff with it still. 
British liberties have been thrown to the dogs— 
because of a woman! And there you sit, as though 
nothing had happened! Yet I chanced to see you 
just now, coming back with Pamela!”’ 

Elizabeth’s flush dyed her all crimson. She sat, 
pen in hand, staring at her employer. 

“T don’t understand what you mean, Mr. Man- 
nering:”” At which her conscience whispered to her 
sharply, ‘‘ You guessed it already—in the park!” 

The Squire jumped to his feet and came to stand 
excitedly in front of her. his hands thrust into the 
high pockets of his waistcoat. 

“Very well then, I will explain,” he said with 
sarcastic politeness. ‘I told you yesterday of a step 
I proposed to take by way of testing how far the 
invasion of personal freedom had gone in this 
country. I was prepared to suffer for my action. 
I had thought it all out. Then vou came in—and 
by force majeure compelled me to give it all up!” 

Elizabeth could not help Jaughing. 

“T never heard any account of an incident which 
fitted less with the facts!”’ she said with vivacity. 

“Tt exactly fits them!’ the Squire insisted. 
“When I told you what I meant to do—instead of 
sympathy—instead of simple acquiescence—you 
threatened to throw up the work I cannot now 
possibly accomplish without you—”’ 

Levasseur?”’ suggested Elizabeth. 

‘Levasseur be hanged!” said the Squire, taking 
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Drawings by Walter H. Everett 


Elizabeth’s trifling acts, twisted by Pamela’s jealous pain, were poured into Desmond’s ears 


an angry pace up.and down. “Don’t, please, Never was any compliment less successful. The cool!” At last she withdrew her own eyes from the — 
interrupt me. I have given you a perfectly free Squire looked somberly down upon her. angry tension of his and dropped them to the table, 
hand, and you have organized this work—your “So you still intend to leave us—” he said where her right hand was mechanically drawing | | 
share of it—as you please. Nobody else is the least slowly—‘‘after what I have done!” nonsense figures on her blotting-paper. 
likely to do it in the same way. When you go, it ““What have you done?”’ said Elizabeth faintly. “Did you yourself really take down that bar- 
drops. And when your share drops, mine drops. ““Made myself a laughing-stock to the whole  ricade?” she said gently. 
That’s what comes of employing a woman of ability countryside!—and thrown all my principles over- “T did! And it was an infernal piece of work!” 
and trusting to her, as I have trusted to you!” board—to content you—and save my book!” The “I’m awfully glad!” Her voice was very soft. 

Was there ever any attack so grotesque, so unfair? reply was given with an angry erergy that shook “T dare say you are. And now having driven me 


Elizabeth was for one moment inclined to be angry, her. “I have humbled myself to the dust to meet to it—having publicly discredited and disgraced 
and the next she was conscious of yieldings and your sentimental ideas—and there you sit—as me—you can still sit there and talk of throwing 
compunctions that were extremely embarrassing. stony and inaccessible as this fellow here!” He up your work!” 

“You rate my help a great deal too high,” she brought his hand down with vehemence on a The growing passion in the irascible gentleman 
said, after a moment. “It is you yourself who Roman emperor’s shoulder. ‘Not a word of grati- towering above her warned her that it was time 
have taught me how to work in your way. Idon’t tude—or concession—or sympathy! I was indeed _ to bring the scene to an end. 


think you will have any real difficulty with another a fool to take any trouble to please you!”’ ““‘T am glad—” she repeated steadily —*‘ very glad 
secretary. You are—” she ventured a smile— Elizabeth was silent. They surveyed each other. —especially—for Mr. Desmond.” 
“you are a born teacher!” “No agitation,” said Elizabeth’s inner mind, “‘ keep “Oh, Desmond!” the Squire (Continued on page 86) 
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Autumn's haziness envelops this tailleur of E 


inspiration, for of fog-gray silk is ti fashioned, 
intricately embroidered with skuded gray silks and 
steel threads and fastened with buttons of carved jet. 
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When one must don a wrap on venturing forth in 
fall weather, why not jollow Ertés suggestion and 
replace a jacket with a scarf? This artistic model 
is made of white tricot de soie faced with blue. 


VELVET 
AS 
A WARTIME FABRIC 


S the late summer sun sinks low in the west 
and one shivers a bit from chill, wintry 
attire begins to loom large. And one is 
apt to gossip of furry things and the way 
in which they will be made, while sitting 
before the logs of an evening. Indeed 

fur will generously give its pelts to the winter's 
mode, for not only will it make entire garments, 
but serve as trimming on most every costume and 
on many of the season's hats. 


From Paris come sketches from Erté that are full 


of new and practical suggestions, and as Erté, like 
everybody else, realizes the necessity of saving wool, 
he designs his fashions from silks and velvets. These 
fabrics are in a supple quality, and so will hang in 
folds of much grace and becomingness. As ever, 
Erté tells of many little things, which have such 
originality that if only one idea be utilized on a 
costume it will distinguish the wearer as smart and 
of excellent taste. 

The tailleur at the left will be found most helpful. 
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Could anything be lovelier than this coat of 
white satin, over which loosely hangs blue satin? 
Delightfully suggestive are the ermine ribbons 
and the motif of ermine encrusted with beaver. 
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Velvet as patriotic, for it has volunteered to 
fabricate the winter mode so that wool may be 
released for uniforms. I:rté creates this frock of 
velvet with trimmings and cords of white silk. 


According to Erté’s idea it is to be made of satin, 
but why not substitute velvet, if that is more to 
your liking?—or silk duvetyn, which has assumed 
the name of glove-skin velvet and improved its pile 
so that it is not likely to crush. This fabric ignores 
wool in its making, and therefore will rival velvets 
for street attire. But, speaking again of Erté’s 
tailleur, observe the unusual way in which he has 
opened the coat, which makes it possible to slip 
one’s hand within the embroidered pocket of the 
skirt—a very practical thought indeed! Note also 
the way in which the sash twists about the waist 
and is caught under an embroidered motif to make 
its ends assume importance. This sash arrange- 
ment might be applied to any costume, and would 
be equally lovely if used as a finish for the back of a 
frock. Erté has chosen tricot for his sash, but 
chiffon or any ‘‘squashable’’ material could be used 
instead. 

A sketch above tells of a novel drapery particu- 
larly adapted to the velvet mode. Loose backs are 
a fad to-day and so are bindings of silk, and this 
model suggests both, as well as a becoming collar, 
odd girdle and quaint sleeve. Perhaps the under- 
sleeve may seem a bit eccentric, but its laced join- 
ing is so quaint that it is quite irresistible, and it is 
a very simple matter to cut off the part covering 
the hand. 
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‘Le Précurseur de l Hiver”’ is Erté’s name for his 
wonderful wrap of gray-blue satin faced with marron 
velvet. Russian sable bands make a conventional 
trimming of the same design as the snug little toque. 
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A velvet frock like this Erté model brings dis- 
tinction to any wardrobe, for youthful are the 
slender lines and becoming the braided scarf 
collar which is tossed artfully about the neck. 


As for wraps, Erté’s originality is a joy, for their 
loose folds and easy lines are excessively smart and 
always becoming. Fur bands have been going round 
and round, or up and down, following the methodical 
way of fur bands since the beginning of time with- 
out deviation—but now, behold, they take an odd 
and curious turn and apply themselves in a con- 
ventional pattern like that upon the coat shown 
in the center of this page! Or perhaps they form a 
motif to fasten.a wrap, such as the ermine medal- 
lion, encrusted with beaver, on the opposite page. 
ur ribbons also play an important part in Erté’s 
imagination, and many will be the copyists of the 
ermine sashes looped upon this self-same coat. - But 
whether or not you have the sash, you could not 
possibly resist the temptation to add somewhere to 
vour costume the adorable tassels of ermine tails 
that dangle at the ends with so much furry charm. 

The velvet scarf collar on the frock above is a 
most becoming shape, and rows of braid make a 
pretty finish. Though Erté intends this scarf to be 
an essential part of the dress, it would be quite as 
lovely by itself on any simple frock. For velvet is 
the popular material of the coming season and will 
not only make coats and frocks, but also all the 
delightful little accessories of dress, such as quaint 
scarfs, puffy muffs, bags with ribbon handles—in 
fact most everything! 
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LIME FUREWRAP MEETS EVERY 
@F THEGWARTIME DAY 


HE animals ought to be haughtily proud of 
themselves this season, for they are patriot- 
ically giving their pelts in order that Dame 
Fashion may be warm. For, as she may 
not be clad in wool this winter because of 
soldiers’ needs, furs will have to be sub- 
stituted for every hour of the day. Indeed, furs are 
no longer a luxury, but a wartime economy, and 
their beauteousness brings distinction to the most 
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Original Designs from STEIN & BLAINE 


unpretentious frocks. For example, just a Jittle 
dress of the simplest making, if worn with a Hudson 
seal cape-coat like the model pictured above at the 
left, becomes a charming costume. There was a 
time when furs gave one rather an oldish appear- 
ance, but never can that be said again after one 
beholds this very youthful little wrap. It buttons 
snugly across the front, while the back falls as a 
cape and turns under in a manner most captivating: 
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and besides, its lack of weight makes it a useful 
Jittle garment to don when hastening through a 
sy day. 

Slimness of silhouette has really been achieved by 
the smart fur wraps. No longer are they the bulky, 
voluminous things of other days; instead they are 
straight in Jine, and could you but see the seated 
figure standing you would be astounded at her svelt- 
like appearance. While the model is really a coat, 
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it masquerades as a dress, for bands of mink trim 
the opening of the coat, and, as they hang from 
beneath the wide mink belt, give the appearance of 
an apron panel. Soclad, one would be appropriately 
dressed for almost any occasion either of simple or 
formal character. 2 
There is a certain femininity to muffs that has an 
appeal quite its own, but these days, as one hurries 
hither and thither, a muff is frequently left at home, 
so one finds most welcome a moleskin wrap with a 
stole collar that may become a muff. For one end 
can be turned back over the belt, making a place to 
warm the-hands, and eventually twisted about the 
neck. The other end of the stole hangs like a sash 
and elaborates a simple skirt. 
One of the delightful furs of the season is natural 
caracul, and, though the new chinchilla of the season 
is quite a rival, one finds it curling its way to favor 
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as collars and cuffs on many of the latest Hudson 
scal and velvet wraps. 

When evening comes around and one would at- 
tend the opera, all workaday thoughts are swept 
away, and one goes forth, as in days gone by, clothed 
in her mosteregal gown beneath a wonderful wrap. 
Above is an ermine cape, so surpassingly lovely as 
to be beyond mere description. For the purest 
ermine skins are sewed in stripes that make fascinat- 
ing lines, and the shoulders are so fashioned as to 
give a quaint old-timey appearance that is positively 
delightful. The pointed train, quite demure in its 
stateliness, also bespeaks individuality, and when 
caught up with a sautoir adds wonderful drapery 
to its many charms. 

The next wrap has been inspired by wartime 
necessity, for while it is a sumptuous affair for even- 
ing because of the magnificence of its skins, it is 
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Alfred Cheney Johnston 


also serviceable for morning hours. The baby lamb 
and Russian sable used in its making are very rich, 
but so somber as to be inconspicuous. It is with this 
around-the-clock idea of service in mind that the 
models of most of the new furs have been created. 
For these days women like one costume to answer 
many purposes, and so in furs, as in dress, this 
thought has been ever remembered, and no one can 
gainsay the attractiveness of the achievement. 

At last the time has come when one need have no 
qualms of extravagance when a-shopping for furs. 
Instead, one is-doing her bit at economy, for one 
of these new-time fur garments is appropriate for 
so many occasions that it will cover the need of 
a varied wardrobe, and really saves expense while 
conserving much-needed fabric. What bliss to 
gratify at last one’s heart’s desire!—even war 
economies have their compensations. 
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* and plunge again into battle witha high heart. 


N the fields of France, red with pop- 
pies and uglier things, German bul- 
lets are tearing the tine bodies of 
men you know, men you love. 

True, the bullets come from de- 
feated, retreating Germans—Ger- 
mans who deservedly are paying an 
enormous price for every Allied soldier they harm. 
But the bullets and the shells of the vanquished are 
no less destructive—when they strike—than those 
of the victor. 

Flying steel and flying lead make wicked holes in 
human flesh. But the holes are mendable—almost 
always mendable: 

f they are treated in time. 

If there are nurses enough. 

If the wounded have the spirit and the will to 
live. 

On this last score we can feel assured. Our men 
are fighters to the marrow. Not one among our 
wounded, however ill, but would rise from his cot 
Not 
one but curses the day he was forced out of the line 
and longs for the day he can reenter it. Our men 
have the spirit to live. The spirit that will not die. 
There is no doubt about that. 

So the welfare of the wounded depends on the 
other two conditions! Will the wounds be treated 
in time? Will there be nurses enough? 

And those two conditions devolve upon you. 


Immediate operations will save 
countless lives. To make them 
possible hospitals must be tak- 
en to the men, instead of taking men to the hospitals. 
This need is to be filled by Mobile Hospital Units, 
each comprising five sections, consisting of complete 
operating-room outfits carried right up the lines on 
motor trucks and prepared for action by army 
nurses. Within two hours each section can be ready 
to perform major operations —pnoy ided there are 
nurses to man them. 


Mobile Hospital 
Units 


t 

Casualty Dressing Immediate attention to les- 
Stations ser wounds will also save 
countless lives. Neglect of 
an injury is ‘more dangerous than the injury itself. 
It is imperative therefore that our army have un- 
limited medical resources. .And the chief of these 

is the army nurse. 

The Medical Corps and the Red Cross need 
twenty-five thousand nurses and recruits. They need 
them as quickly as they can get them. Their need 
is your need. And it is vours to fill. 

If you are a nurse enlist for service now. 

If you employ a nurse release her for service now. 

If you are unskilled enter a training school now. 

If you can’t go, help others to go. 

Miss Louise Graham, of Harper’s Bazar, will do 
everything in her power to help you and any one 
vou know to prepare for nursing—the noblest service 
in the world. Write her to-day. 


Recruits for Home Have you a few hours a 


Service week during which you can 
help to ‘fight the war at 
home? You need not give all vour time to the great 


work of the Home Service Department of the Red 
Cross, they gladly accept any hours of your spare 
time that you place at their command. For ex- 
ample, several saleswomen in one of the large de- 
partment stores in New York give their Sundays, 
and another group devotes their Saturday after- 
noons to the work. This means true sacrifice on 
the part of girls who work all day. 

So important is the task assumed by the Home 
Service Bureau that training courses are being 
established in various parts of the country. One 
course for workers will begin in Washington on 
1918, 
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J. Henry 


In this endless chain of a great compassion that is 
touching hands around the world, there is a place 
where you fit in. Have you found il? You are 
necded, as every man ts needed, to the last atom of your 
energy, to the last drep of blood, to the last cent. While 
our men are spelling history in the glowing red letters 
of blood and pain, our women are spelling it in the 
shining white letters Louise 
Graham is trying, through this department which ts 
appearing in the Bazar every month, to help you find 
your place in this greatest crusade of all time. If the 
work you want to do, can do, ts here, write to Louise 
Graham and she will tell you how to enroll for service. 
If your work ts not here, write to her anyway and she 
will help you find it. Address Louise Graham, Asso- 
ciate Editor, Harper's Bazar, 110 West goth St., N.Y. 


of love and service. 


October fifteenth, and the entire country is now 
being divided into twenty-five divisions, where 
a large city in each division will be used as a center 
for training. Courses similar to the Washington 
Institute will be given in each of these cities. In- 
struction covers a period of six weeks, and con- 
sists of an intensive training especially designed to 
fit students to become efficient Home Service 
visitors or executive secretaries of Home Service 
Committees. This course also includes supervised 
teld work. As the work increases in importance 
with the progress of the war, these training courses 
will be of inestimable value to the inexperienced 
home visitor. Home Service is work every one of 
you can do. Write to Louise Graham, and she 
will tell you where and how to enroll. 


A Call for Do you labor under the delusion 
Chauffeurs — that our official war organizations 

have all the women chauffeurs that 
they need? General Gorgas says that we cannot 


have too many, so if you are competent to drive a 
car, as well as to take it to pieces and put it together 
again, sign-up with the American Red Cross Motor 
Corps. Your services are needed, for the corps 
does a thousand and one things every day. Recently 
the War Department amalgamated six independent 
motor services throughout the country with the Red 
Cross Corps. This step added six hundred expert 
drivers and mechanicians to the corps, which already 
numbered more than six thousand members. And 
still many more are needed, for the demands on the 
members increase steadily. Army ambulances for 
the transportation of the wounded from debarka- 
tion points to the hospitals are being driven by 
women, and it is no unusual thing to see two. or 
perhaps three, trimly uniformed women manipu- 
lating a huge army truck through the crowded 
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streets of Washington, Philadelphia, 
Chicago or New York. 

The last great task handed over to 
our women of the Red Cross Corps is 
the carrying of casualty telegrams to 
the relatives of the maimed and killed. 


This work affords auxiliary members 


of the corps an opportunity to render service of a- 


tender sort at a time when a woman’s help and sym- 
pathy are most valuable. 

The War Department has ordered that all women 
drivers must now wear the Red Cross uniform of Ox- 
ford gray, and that commanders shall be known by 
three silver diamonds embroidered on their shoulder- 
straps, captains by two, and first heutenants by one 
silver diamond. .\ second lieutenant’s insignia is 
one gilt diamond. Pearl-gray tabs on the collar 
indicate staff oflicers, and service stripes are worn 
on the sleeves. All cars of the service carry a white 
metal pennant bearing the Red Cross and the words 

‘Motor Corps”’, and uniformed drivers of these cars 
have the right of w ay when on official business. 

All this motor work has a direct bearing on the 
winning of the war. Although we may not be called 
upon to work back of the battle-lines, as the W. A. 
A. C.’s of England are doing, it behooves every one 
of us American women to get ready. Army supply 
trains in our Southwest have already been driven 
by women, and who dare prophesy what may happen 
in the near future? Be prepared at least to lend a 
helping hand! Courses in driving and mechanics 
can be arranged for in every large city, and in almost 
every town where there is a well-equipped garage. 

If you cannot arrange to spare the necessary time 
entailed by joining a motor corps, at least put up 
this sign on your wind-shield or side windows; ‘‘We 
carry soldiers and sailors as far as we go.” 


The Least 
of These seas takes with her as many layettes 
as she can gather together. Thous- 
ands of babies, born to Belgian and I'rench mothers, 
need absolutely everything in the way of clothing. 
Since Germany’s invasion of France and Belgium, 
American women have sent thousands upon thous- 
ands of children’s garments to these destitute people, 
but every year thousands of new babies are born and 
little slips and things do wear out! Dr. Alice Barlow, 
of the American Women’s Hospital, writes that it is 
impossible to send too many layettes to France. And 
Italy too must not be forgotten. Those of you who 
cannot devote your time to outside war work may 
surely spend a few hours a week in the making of 
these little garments that will mean so much to the 
mothers over there. 

Will you undertake to clothe one or more French, 
Belgian or Italian babies? If so, write to Louise 
Graham for a description of the garments which, 
although simple to make, should be made to meet 
certain requirements. You may cecide for yourself 
whether your packets shall be sent to France, Italy 
or Belgium, and you may even select the hospital 
or nursery to which you wish them delivered. 

If you are interested in little boys of early school 
age, you can relieve French mothers by making 
black sateen school aprons for their small sons. 
French schoolboys wear these serviceable garments 
until they are eight years of age, and we cannot 
send over too many. By relieving French mothers 
of the making of clothes for their little ones, they 
may be enabled to make munitions, or perform some 
other important war work for the Allied armies. 
Miss Graham will &ladly furnish specifications for 
the making of these frecessary aprons. 


Ten troop trains passed through a 
certain railroad yard one day rec- 
ently. It was hot and dusty, and 
diners were not included (Continued on page 110) 


For Soldiers 
Must Eat 


Every woman doctor who goes over- , 
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MARJORIE RAMBEAU 


is the leading and the only 
lady in Rot Cooper Megrue's 
new play adapted from Henri 
Kistemaeckers, war love story, 
“Where Poppies .Bloom.”’ 
Aré we in for a season of one- 
woman play? New York will 
welcome it if the one woman is 
such a favorite as Miss Ram- 
beau! The scenes of *‘Where 
Poppies Bloom” are in a cha- 
leau on the fields of Flanders. 


Campbell Studios 


ANNA CASE 


in going temporarily from the 
Metropolitan Opera .world 
to that greater one of the 
“movies” is but following the 
example sct by many other 
operatic celebrities. Miss 
Case had a countrywide rep- 
utalion as a concert singer 
; before becoming one of the 
prima donnas of the Metro- 
politan. JIIer beauty and 
charm, which have already 
won her so many friends, will 
assure her success as a votce- 
less star in “‘The Golden 
lope”, released this month. 
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JANE 


again appears in a play writ- 
ten by herself and Jane Mur- 


fin. “Information Please,” 


which opens the new Selwyn 
Theatre on Broadway, is the 
third of a series of three plays 
by the two Janes. As itisa 
light comedy, lacking both 
problems and tears, Miss 
Cowl’s appearance in the lead- 
ing role will be a novelty. 
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BLOW YOUR OWN HORN 


By LUCILLE 


Drawings by 


UITE the nicest old man I know lives 
about a mile beyond a little up-State 
village, the kind of a village where 
there is still a stone blacksmith shop. 
That is he lives there summers; win- 
ters his city relatives squabble good- 

humoredly over where he shall “visit round” 
Though he isn’t any relation on earth to half the 
persons who call him Gran’pa Hughson, you 
couldn’t help calling him that yourself. Every- 
body does. 

He is a queer old man, charmingly garrulous 
sometimes, but if you want him to talk he is aggra- 
vatingly silent. I dare say if you asked him to tell 
you this story that he told me he would pretend he 
didn’t hear you. And his way of telling a story is 
deliciously funny, because he mixes up genera- 
tions and places to suit his own sweet will—‘‘To 
pint th’ moral,’’ as he puts it. I know exactly why 
he happened to tell me this particular story, it was 
because at the time he told me I was utterly dis- 
couraged about everything and everybody—and 
sulking. I had sulked all one afternoon while I 
played chess with him. But he didn’t comment 
on my mood until after he’d beaten me. He didn’t 
say a word until I remarked pettishly that I’d been 
playing chess about the way I’d been doing every- 
thing else. 

““You’re too durned modest,” his blue eyes 
twinkled. “You've been playing chess a heap 
sight better ’n you've been playing life. I want to 
tell you, my young friend, you'll get along a lot 
better at both games if you put a little more spunk 
into ’em. You’ve no more spunk nowadays than 
Eddie Truslow had last April. And there was 
some excuse for Eddie, and I don’t know as there’s 
any for you. There was some excuse for Eddie 
because it sort of runs in our family to lack spunk 
sometimes, and Eddie takes after our family in an 
awful lot of ways. There’s times in our family 
when we don’t seem to have enough wind left to 
blow our own horns. And the land knows that as 
a general thing there hain’t any too many folks 
waiting round to blow the other fellow’s horn for 
him! That’s what I had to drum into Eddie’s 
head last spring, and as near as I can make out you 
need the same moral pinted out to you. You've 
got to have spunk enough to blow your own horn.” 

He bent his gnarled fingers together; they made 
a delicious horn as he whistled softly through 
them. Gran’pa Hughson has that heavenly sense 
of play that children have; his ‘‘Yarkee Doodle” 
set his own toes tapping and made my fingers drum 
unconsciously. 


“NIC E tu he sighed, “always liked that 

tune. ways sets me hankering for home 
though. I Retare, do you know, that last spring 
when I heard a band playing that tune I lit out for 
home. I’d been staying up here in the city all 
winter, contented as could be until I heard that 
tune, and then I had to go home. Telegraphed to 
Cousin Eunice to get the key from the neighbors 
and cook up some food and get the parrot and the 
cat back from the Allenses, and by night there I 
was back home. Snug asa buginarug. But d’you 
know, I hadn’t been there more’n a couple a weeks 
before one night at th’ ungodly hour of nine-fifteen, 
a good hour after I’d been snoozing in my bed, I 


heard something tapping on the glassed-in porch. 


By the time I'd got a quilt wrapped around me and 
found my slippers and lighted up a lamp, I was 
feeling kinda cold and grumpy. For it was the all- 
firedest cold wind last April you ever see. But by 
the time I’d got the door open, I see it wan’t no 
time for me to be fretty. Ed Truslow limped in 
completely done up. 

“T opened up the dampers on the stove and 
chucked in some more wood, pulled out the Boston 
rocker for him and set down in the splint-bottomed 
myself and poked that fire good. He didn’t sav 
much, just slumped down in that chair. Land 
sakes, but he’s a tall fellow, even if he is lame! He 
put his face down in his hands and like to pushed 
his own eyeballs in. Hadn’t no traveling-bag nor 
nothing with him. Low shoes and silk socks, and 
he was shivering all over. Coughing some. That 
train up from the Junction sets everybody cough- 
ing.” 

“S’I, ‘Playwritin’ job getting kinda tiresome?’ 

—_]—forgot I was writing,’ he just groaned. 

“ “Don’t want fellows with legs like yours in th’ 
army?’ s’ 

“He nodded, but I could see right away that even 
that didn’t touch bottom. And I knew puffuctly 
well I couldn’t help him none until I found out what 
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VAN SLYKE 


Ruth Hambidge 


really ailded him. So T hit again straight for him. 
“ST, ‘You durned fool, you didn’t introduce that 
little Bromley girl to J. G., Junior, did you?’”’ 
Perhaps I ought to explain that J. G., Junior, is 
the heir apparent in the Truslow family. J. G. 
Truslow, his grandfather, is what Gran’pa Hughson 
calls *‘ well fixed’’—so ‘well fixed”’ that when any 
of the tribe want financial backing they always go 
to J. G., it being tacitly understood that he is the 
head of the family. But I’ve noticed that when- 
ever any of them want sympathy they go to Gran’pa 


Hughson, he’s the heart of the family. So it was. 


entirely natural for Edwin Truslow to take his 
trouble to Gran’pa Hughson, and I suppose too it 
was entirely natural for him to resent the directness 
with which the old man went to it. 


ILED him up considerable, when I asked him 
that question,’ Gran’pa chuckled. ‘‘He 
stiffened right up and lammed back at me good. 

**T don’t know,’ s’he, very dignified, ‘as I could 
very well avoid her meeting him, and I don’t know 
as it’s at all queer she should prefer him to me. He 
has everything I haven’t and can probably make her 
a lot happier than I could make her.’ 

“*Mmm,’s'I. ‘He’s had a lot more practise 
making girls happy than you have. I believe she’s 
your first girl, hain’t she? Did she let you down 
easy, or chuck you hard?’ s’I, still tactless. 

‘** *T didn’t ask her;’ s’he. ‘What’s the use?’ 

“I'd found out as much as I needed to know, so 
I didn’t say a word extra. I just went out in the 
buttery and got a good big pitcher of milk and a 
half an apple-pie and set them down beside him. 
Guess it must have been as much as ten or twelve 
minutes before he took a bite though. He didn’t 
know he was eating when he was. You see I’d 
shoved my chess-table up between us and was 
sort of fiddling around with the men, and the cat 
was kinda rubbing up against him, and the fire was 
going red-hot and his ankles was getting warmed 
up. No human being can keep on sulking and 
grouc hing when their ankles get warmed. up. 

“‘T didn’t pursue the subject none that night nor 
for the next two, three days. I just kept him 
splitting and sawing all the wood there was out in 
the wood-shed, and Eunice got him to crack quite 
a few butternuts for fruit cake, and we all had 
mighty little to say to each other. But he was 
pretty sore, anybody could see that. I was pretty 
sore myself, for I must say it wasn’t the first time 
that J. G., Junior, had run into Eddie’s prospects. 
Shucks!—Eddie got that lame leg from one of their 
little encounters whilst younger, and at the time 
J. G., Junior, had been that remorseful that you’d 
have thought he would have done most anything 
to Eddié to make up for that. But that seemed 
entirely forgotten. 

“That little Bromley girl was a pretty nice girl, 
as girls go nowadays. Dressed kinda short for her 
age, which was twenty-two, but terrible pretty and 
little and blowy-haired. Lively as a cricket. And 
it made me all-fired mad, as I got to thinking it 
over, for you see the whole tribe knew that Eddie 
had been courting her all winter whilst J. G., 
Junior, was finishing up his last year in law col- 
lege. And besides J. G., Junior, had a girl, two or 
three girls in fact. Now, understand me, J. G., 
Junior, is a nice young fellow in lots of ways, 
enough sight nicer than J. G. himself ever was or 
ever will be. But there’s too durned much Truslow 
in both of ’em. Truslows were always the all- 
firedest family for wanting something that rightly 
belongs to the other fellow. I know. And. you'll 
see why I know when I get through telling you 
about ’em. 


“So that while, being the age I am, I ought to 
have been impartial, I was really all riled up. 

J. G., Junior. was trying the same trick on Eddie 
that y. G. tried once on me. I had to give the 
matter considerable thought. So about Thursdav— 
I guess it must have been Monday or Tuesday 
night that Ed blew in—I started on my line of 
action. ‘ Eddie had settled down some; he’d bought 
himself some pads and pencils from the drug-store 
and was trying to write evenings and was sleeping 
a little later mornings and was splitting the wood 
considerable gentler and slower. But he was 
prowling round the house all hours nights, smoking 
sO many cigarettes that Cousin Eunice was threat- 
ening to leave any minute. She said it wan’t moral. 
‘*Thursday morning I took the early train to the 
city. Didn’t say a word to Eddie that I was going 
and told Eunice not to say where I’d gone, if she 
could help it. I’d reckoned on a line of action, as I 
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said, but I didn’t have all the fine points worked out 
on it. I knew I was going to see that girl and find 
out where she stood, and if she stood where she 
ought to be standing I was going to do a little onin- 
terested shoving. Coming up in the train a couple 
young fellows talking ahead of me give me an idea. 
One of ’em says that nowadays a fellow don’t get 
anywheres with a girl unless he’s got an automobile. 
Which amused me considerable, because I knew 
where I could get an automobile easy enough. 
J. G. has always been blowing off about lending 
me a Car any time I wanted one, only I hadn’t ever 
happened to want one. So the first thing I got off 
the train I dropped in at J. G.’s. He laughed when 
I asked him. 


“ “(NOING joy-riding in your old age?’ he inquires. 

““J. G. is just one year and two months 
younger than I be, so I paid no attention at all to 
that slam. I told him I just wanted to show the 


folks in our town what a regular automobile looked 


like, and I told him too that I was puffuctly willing 
to let them understand whose automobile it was. 
Which soothed him and put him on his mettle at 
the same time. For, when he pushed the buttons 
to get thet car for me, he give orders for them to 
bring around the best-looking vehicle there was 
standing on his barn floor, a big plate glass enclosed 
one that could run like kingdom come. Tiked out 
inside like a set of parlor furniture and with a fellow 
dressed to match to run it! But I had to stop up 
to Cousin Mary Sanders’ to get a buffalo robe of 
mine she’d laid away in camphor for me—it was a 
cold day, cold as the day my father killed that 
buffalo critter, and it was forty-eight miles from 


J. G.’s to my house, and I didn’t want that girl to © 


get cold. 

“She was some surprised to see me, and so was her 
mother. I could handle the girl as slick as a whistle, 
but I had to use diplomacy on the mother. I put 
it up to them that I was pretty lonesome, and that 
it was getting maple-sugar weather up in the 
country, and that Eunice was cooking an old- 
fashioned chicken dinner, and that I couldn’t take 
no for an answer to my asking them to put in a day 

to our house. Took quite a time to get them 
through telephoning and tying veils on; I guess it 
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“Why,” said Marthy, 


must have been close onto eleven o’clock when we 
got started. And that girl sort got me choked up 
when she come out of her house—you see she had 
on kind of a close-fitting hat that she tied down till 
it looked sort of like a bonnet—kinda bonnet girls 
used to wear—put me in mind of bonnets I’d seen 
7em wear— 

‘‘We’d got out of the city a mile or two, right 
along by that golf-playing place, when my luck 
turned. Things had been coming so easy for me 
that I hadn’t counted on my luck turning. Going 


3 — that shed, where the young folks keep the 
i 


ttle automobiles they race out with, who should 
come out but J. G., Junior. The Bromley girl and 
he hailed each other, and he called out to his grand- 
father’s driver, ‘Wait a bit, Thomson—’ 


” WHEN he climbed up along side of our side- 
step he laughs, ‘Why, Gran’pa Hughson,’ 

s’he, holding her hand all the time like he owned it, 

‘whadda y’mean, flirting with th’ girls this way?’ 

“‘He’s a likely-looking young fellow, J. G., Junior, 
is; had on a soldier uniform that morning and was 
smiling sassy. But somenow he riled me. Specially 
when he told the girl that he had been planning 
coming up to see her in a little while and asked her 
would she be at home at tea-time. 

*« ‘She won’t,’ snaps I. ‘She’s going to be at my 
house at tea-time.’ 

‘“* “Maple sugaring,’ laughs she. 

“‘With that he leaps right into the car and slams 
the door shut. ‘Drive on, Thomson,’ says he to his 
grandfather’s hired man. ‘Why, Gran’pa Hughson, 
this is a little the smartest idea you’ve had since 
1882. I wouldn’t have missed it for worlds; isn’t 
it lucky it’s my day off!’ 

“Now, what can you do with gall like that?” 
asked Gran’pa. ‘‘ You can see from that one epi- 
sode what Eddie’d been up against. I couldn’t for 
the life of me think how I was going to handle 
matters. That is I couldn’t until we were coasting 
down that long hill just before you come into Ellis 
Village. From then on, happenstance was with me. 
Coasting down that hill something or other hap- 

ened to the innards of that automobile, and 
though both the Thomson fellow and J. G., Junior, 
tinkered with her, we limped along the last mile to 
Ellis Village kinda breathing through one lung. 
I suggested right away that we better stop at the 
blacksmith shop and let Billy Drinnell splice her 
up. Which amused young high and mighty, awful. 

““*He probably won’t have the proper tools,’ 
says my young whippersnapper. : 

‘“‘ “Tf he hasn’t, he can make ’em,’ snaps I. For 
what Billy Drinnell don’t know about tool-making 
and wagon-making hain’t worth knowing. Why, 
Billy Drinnell’s family was making wagons in 18or, 
and I hain’t at all sure but what Billy Drinnell’s 
ancestors didn’t help Noah put the ark together. 
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“*T’d march right by the 


“So we slowed up in front of Billy’s house, and 
I whistled on my two fingers for him. same’s I have 
always done, which amused that girl considerable. 
Billy come out of his house looking like Sam Hill. 
He had his silver-bowed spectacles sticking up on 
top of his head same’s usual, and he was wearing 
his big leather apron; and the girl called him 
‘quaint’ and he heard her, and he wan’t at tall 
inclined to be tolerable. I told him that Mister 
Thomson and J. G., Junior, would help him out. 
I reminded him that he was a sort of fourth cousin 
of J. G.’s, so we backed up the automobile in his 
side-yard and hopped out. All but mother, she 
just got out her knitting and sat there. Which 
suited me, for that left the girl to my devices. 

“‘T followed Billy Drinnell into the smithy and 
says to him that I don’t want that automobile 
repaired under an hour anyhow and that I want 
the key to the old carriage-shop. Then I slipped 
back out, looking as innocent as I could, and asked 
the girl to walk up the road a piece with me. Every- 
thing was playing into my hands, you see. All I 
had to do was to leave her standing outside the 
drug-store long enough for me to telephone Eunice 
that I wanted Eddie to hitch up the mare and drive 
down to the old carriage-shop and get us—that old 
carriage-shop hain’t more’n a mile and half from 
our house. 

“When I come out of the drug-store she was 
leaning over the new bridge looking down at the 
muddy water, dreamy like; she didn’t know I was 
looking at her, and she was crying a little. Covered 
it up awful cute and quick when I came up beside 


her, said she guessed she had some dust in her eye. 


I said that was too bad, because I wanted to show 
her our city. 


“*TT’S such a little city,’ s’she, ‘that I guess I can 
see it with my other eye.’ 

““ “Maybe it looks little to you,’ s’I, ‘but it used to 
look awful big to me when I was your age. I wasa 
sort of green fellow from back up here in the coun- 
try and this looked big to me. A lot bigger than it 
did to-J. G., who lived here: 

“*You mean Junior’s grandfather, don’t you?’ 
s’she. ‘Junior was just telling me his grandfather 
was born and brought up here.’ 
“ *He was,’ s’I, ‘and he was the best trombone 
player this town will ever turn out.’ 

“That set her laughing. She said it was funny to 
think of a big corporation lawyer like J. G. playing 
a trombone. 

‘“* “Not any funnier than thinking of a little apple 
farmer like me being the best French cornet player 
in the county.’ 

‘She was laughing quite ai t by the time I’d got 
that big key turning in the ola carriage-house door. 
She was as curious as any of her sex, because I’d 
told her there was something in that carriage-house 
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grand-stand playing ‘Yankee Doodle’” 


that I wouldn’t sell for a million dollars. Told her 
it didn’t belong entirely to me, that I only had a 
twelfth interest in it, but I don’t know as I’d have 
sold even my twelfth interest in it for a million. 
“You ought to have seen her peeking in. I 
slipped around and opened up the rear door so’s 
to let in more light—the rear doors open out on 
the bank of Alder Crick, and I want to tell you 
there hain’t a prettier sight nowheres in the United 
States than that view out the carriage-house doors. 
You can look most a mile up the crick and see the 
willows bending down over the old bridge at the 
end of old Plank Road—I declare it would pay 
anybody to take a look at that view. She liked it. 


“<«T TOW perfectly heavenly!’ says she. ‘And look 
at the dear old red circus-wagon!’ ‘Band- 
wagon!’ shouts I, kind of peevish—always seems to 
me kind of half-witted not to know a band-wagon 
from a circus-wagon. I spoke awful sharp to her. 

*Band-wagon!’ says she, dropping me a kind 
of curtsy. Shucks, you can’t scare girls nowadays 
no more’n you could scare their grandmothers! 

‘She ran all around it patting it. You could see 
she was considerable impressed by it, and by the 
Jumping Jehoshaphat she ought to have been! For 
I don’t suppose there’s another vehicle in this 
world as well built as that band-wagon that’s 
standing there in Billy Drinnell’s old carriage-shop. 
Billy Drinnell’s father built her in 1869, and it cost 
him over seven hundred dollars cash to build her, 
and seven hundred dollars cash was a terrible lot 
of money in those days. He didn’t make a cent of 
profit on her—he wasn’t building her for profit. 
He was building her for the honor of building the 
durnedest best band-wagon ever built and for the 
love of doing something exactly right without hurry- 
ing on it. 

“TI can tell you it was a proud day for him when 
he finished her. He must have brushed and rubbed 
about twenty-five coats of varnish onto that wood. 
Built to seat forty, complete even to the hook to 
hang the drum on. So big that it took eight white 
horses to haul—that is it took eight to match up to 
the looks of her—that wagon was balanced up so 
slick that I bet a child could have pulled it around 
the factory floor—anyway a couple of children 
could. And that girl danced around patting it, 
and the spring wind was blowing through those 
doors—I was pretty well choked up. Didn’t seem 
to me more’na minute ago I been watching another 
girl dance around that same wagon laughing and 
crying at it. I choked up considerable. 

“But I got a good holt on myself and dusted off 
the rear seat and lifted her up right where I wanted 
her. The wind had banged the front door shut, and 
I wasn’t going to let that girl out of there till I found 
out where she stood about Eddie. But nervous— 
say, I was as nervous as an (Continued on page 98) 
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Geisler Andrews 


Mrs. J. Mitchell Henry posed as *‘ Britannia”’ in the recent pageant given in the stad- 
tum of the College of the City of New York. Mrs. Henry accompanied her husband 
to this country when he came here on business connected with the British War Mission. 


ALONG FIFTH AVENUE 


With the GADABOUT 


HE Avenue sighs in the heat of late sum- 

mer, and pauses ever and anon to dream 

of the peace of those other bygone days 

when it could rest during warm weather, 

because its people were a-holidaying. To- 

day there is no time for such things. Traflic 
tears along and pedestrians hurry hither and thither, 
for war work calls for haste. The hotels are crowded 
with sightseers—at last New York has become a 
summer resort to those of the West and South 
America. 

Many houses are boarded up, though lights shine 
frequently through up-stairs curtains, betokening 
that some one of the family is in town—probably to 
attend a relief meeting or to procure supplies for the 
out-of-town Red Cross Chapter, and to do a bit of 
personal shopping. 

And new clothes—shall we buy them? One hesi- 
tates only an instant, for their importance is mani- 
fold. Extravagance should be curbed and quantity 
curtailed, but smartness is really essential to civilian 
morale. There is no gainsaving it, but clothes do 
affect the spirits. Put on a good-looking frock and a 
hat of the latest mode. and one may encounter one’s 
deadliest rival with assurance; but should the cos- 
tume be passé, meekness is apt to dominate the 
mood and make the world a sorry place. And these 


are times demanding the utmost self-control, so let’s 


keep up appearances for our own sakes, as well as for 
our neighbors, and make ourselves a pleasure to look 
upon. 

At this moment hats are the interesting topic. 
for ever since the day when the modiste turned out 
straws in February the order of things has been 
topsyturvy and velvets have been the fashion in 
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August, regardless of the thermometer. Many of 
the newest hats are of satin, and the milliners along 
the Avenue whisper that this material will continue 
into the winter. Little soft-crowned tam-o’shanters 
of satin or velvet are a fad at the moment; so be- 
coming and youthful is their puftiness that it will 
be but a day before all the world is beneath one. 
Yet a perky, wired bow directly in the back, an em- 
broidered motif of Angora varn or an odd stiffening 
of the crown wi'l ever proclaim the touch of the 
Avenue and keep the tam from being common- 
place. But for other hats this season we again find 
the brim the all-important feature, and while many 
turn up sharply, just as many tilt downwards, and 
in either case genius guides the shaping. 

The shops exclusive to frocks may scem to be ina 
quiescent summer state of mind, but in reality their 
workrooms fairly hum with busyness. for autumn 
models are being created. I have peeped within 
these sacred portals, and many are the secrets I 
have learned. For instance, there is but little cloth 
being used; instead there are new silks of mar- 
velous texture and velvets of the kinds to which we 
have been accustomed, as well as new weaves very 
like silk duvetyn. One-piece dresses with narrow 
skirts will be worn with wraps of the material sump- 
tuously trimmed with fur. unless an entire fur coat 
be more to one’s liking. Except for excessively cold 
weather, the fur coat of short length will be the 
smartest, for in these active days one cannot be en- 
cumbered with a weighty coat. 

Then the embroider es are fascinating, and wool, 
silk or metallic threac are worked upon every fab- 
ric, while laces make inner frocks. combined with 
chiffon or net, divin_ly lovely. These dresses are 
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prettiest when dyed a dull tone, preferably smoke, 
chestnut or dark blue, and then enlivened with a 
chain of vivid Oriental stones. Many demi-evening 
gowns have fascinating trains that give yet more 
grace to the silhouette. And speaking of the length 
of skirts, they have grown longer—lots longer— 
and are now only about seven inches from the floor 
for the daytime frocks, and those for evening, on 
occasion, even touch all around. Spangles scintillate 
upon many a dinner frock, while wooden beads—in 
black or colors—that give weight to draperies in the 
guise of bandings or motifs are almost barbaric. 
These frocks give much emphasis to their sleeves, 
and many are long and flowing, while others are 
of odd drapery. Nearly always they hang below the 
elbow, which is indeed a happy fashion because of 
its becomingness. 

For the woman who inclines to the tailored suit, 
one discovers exquisite blouses behind closed cup- 
board doors. They are mostly made in tunic style, 
which permits the tying of a belt at whatever waist- 
line is most becoming. It is intended that these 
blouses give the appearance of a dress, so the infor- 
mality of a waist is obviated. For trimming there is 
embroidery, though fur is occasionally substituted 
for bands at the hem, neck and sleeves. 

It is very worth while to know that the shops are 
doing their share of war work with marvelous en- 
thusiasm. The employees of one firm make surgical 
dressings for an hour each day; at another the girls 
were allowed time to do farming. So it goes. Each 
and every one is putting the war first, and while the 
shops provide the things to keep the world normal 
and happy, the customer makes possible the success 
of their enterprises. 
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Mile. Madeleine Liebert came on from 
Newport, where she is summering, to 
attend the Long Island benefit given in 
behalf of recreatiow for the American 
Aviation Camps. Mlle. Liebert is the 
daughter of M. Gaston Liebert, the 
French Consul-General in New York. 
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imported by Louise, is made 
of blue serge trimmed with braid, dull red 


A Lanvin frock, When only four, one ts very apt to go a- 
shopping to Mosse, Inc., and select a frock 
of pale blue dimity, trimmed with dotted 


muslin and lace, and a hat quaintly poked. 


pipings and many little silver buttons. The 
black velvet hat has a tam-o’shanter crown. 
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Rese and white striped dimity makes this 
dainty Hollander frock trimmed with frills 
and collar and cuffs of white organdie. 
a charming model to wear with a coat. 


Every one ts wearing uniforms now, but long 3 
ago the smart nurse acquired the habit of ? 
wearing blue serge capes and English bon- ‘ . 
nets from the Nurses Outfitting Association. 


It is 
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Heller exploits the attractive idea. 


Fuzzy yarn in varied hues embroiders 
this black satin set originated by Flor- 
elte. Quaint worsted nosegays orna- 
meni the bent-up hat brim, the knotted 
ie ends of the cape and the pouchy bag. 


Bans. 


Al the Aviation Féte in Oyster Bay every one turned up to marved at the 
daring feats of the airplanes, and among the spectators were Mrs. 
William Erhari, Mrs. Harry La Montagne and Mrs. Harry Duryea. 


ACCESSORIES 
GAILY EMBROIDERED 
ENLIVEN THE MODE 


HE atmosphere of September inspires one 
to shop for new things. Even though it is 
still hot, one puts summer in the back- 
ground and plans the smart accessories of 
dress that are ever required to herald the 
new season. This tall fur collarettes have a 
rival in those of fabric, some being made entirely : 
of satin or velvet, while others combine these 
materials with tulle or chiffon. The little vanities 
that are so all-important in the wardrobe of the well- 
dressed woman are apt to have a hat to accord, and 
frequently a bag of the same design. Upon them, 
as well as upon almost every kind of thing, is wool 
embroidery, often worked in Angora varn. Paris 
has sent over a number of new handbags in tapestry- 


A Kurzman hat with a bewitching tilt is fashioned 


from black velvet with beige ostrich plumes quaintly like designs that employ many beads in their mak- hat of grosgrain ribbon from Mary's Hat Shop. 
clustered at the back. The stole is made of sable ing. They are shirred upon ribbons, knotted in The charming wrap of Hudson seal and beaver 
skins—a scarf to make enviable its proud possessor. dainty bows, or have handles of carved metal. blouses over a furribbon ana comes from A.Winner. 
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Plaited felt ribbons are a new note in 
millinery, and this turban from Ferlé 


crown is black velvet and the rest of the 
hat of braided beige felt, with a pheasant 
quill for trimming. The scarf, made of 
beige duvetyn with ends of black velvet, 
may be tossed nonchalantly about the neck. 


Furry beaver has returned to fashion, and faces @ 
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Mrs. Sidney W. Fish took ner 
Scottie with -her when she at- 
tended the aviation féte that was 
held recently on the Mortimer L. 
Schiff estate in Oyster Bay. 


dh 


From Mary’s Hat Shop comes a picturesque 
hat of black velvet, to the crown of which gray 
plumes add height. The collarette is but a 
ribbon; with feathers curling about the neck. 
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With the first cool days one will delight to don 
Gerhardt’s cape of black satin that is edged 
with monkey fringe and buttoned on one 
shoulder. Of course there is a hat to match. 
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Miss Léonte Burrill was an en- 
thusiastic spectator at the benefit, 
where airplanes flew im fighting 
formation and soldiers gave bay- 
onet and other exhibition drills. 
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PARE 


Dracvings by Robert McCaig 
ar. 


Farra@ay, “‘this ts just about the hour that hats begin to bite’’ 


BROADWAY 


MARIA THOMPSON. DAVIESS 


By 


OW. by all the rules of the game it was 
the prerogative of Miss Violet Hawtry 
to take charge of the situation in which 
the star of a play meets the author; but 
she missed her cue and sat dumb and 

, dumfounded before the lady from Adair- 
ville, Kentucky. 

“I’m charmed to meet you, Miss Hawtry,”’ Miss 
Adair assured her with a glance of such admiration 
and friendliness that even Violet’s small gage soul 
expanded into a variety of graciousness all its 
own. 

“And this is Miss Lindsey whom we have chosen 
to support you in our play, Miss Hawtry,” Mr. 
Dennis Farraday continued with a glance of re- 
spectful awe at the Hawtry that obtained for Miss 
Lindsey enough cordial recognition of the intro- 
duction to frappé her only slightly, instead of 
freezing her entirely. 

“You are all having luncheon with me,” Mr. 
Vandeford found his voice to say, and had three 
extra covers laid at the table. 

“T warn you that we are hungry, Van,” said 
Mr. Farraday, as he began to search through the 
menu for an article of diet safe to pour in quantities 
into a girl who had long been empty. 

“How'd a rare steak and fresh mushrooms do?” 
he asked, and he looked away from what he was 
sure would be in the eyes of Miss Lindsey, and 
which was there. 

“Wonderful,” she murmured. 

“Right-O, for you and Miss Lindsey. but what 
about nightingales’ tongues for my author?” laughed 
Mr. Vandeford with an interested note in his rich 
voice that caused Miss Hawtry to look at him 
sharply. 

“T want something that I don’t know what the 
name means,” calmly returned Miss Adair, with 
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(FOR SYNOPSIS SEE PAGE 100) 


delighted excitement at the thought of adventur- 
-ing into a land of strange food. ‘I know steak and 
ham and eggs and chicken and turkey.” 

Mr. Vandeford summoned the head waiter and 
went into a conference with him in a few very dis- 
creet words, which the rest could not hear. 

“TI think it will be wonderful not to know until 
I taste it, and maybe not then,” exclaimed the 
author with another of her sea-gray, Jong-lashed 
glances of worshiping admiration at Mr. Vande- 
ford, the eminent Broadway producer who was 
putting a great star in her play. Of course the 


situation was dangerous both to Mr. Vandeford 


and his author, but who was to blame? 


ND the jolly impromptu luncheon party was 

not the kind of an episode that could soon be 
forgotten by any of the guests. The unknown food 
for the author was served by the head waiter him- 
self, and he refused to answer questions as to its 
origin or component parts even when urged by Mr. 
Dennis Farraday, and the expression in Miss Lind- 
sey’s eves after her encounter with the steak and 
mushrooms, served with an exalted baked potato, 
was one of decided relaxation. The look of affec- 
tion in her eves as she glanced at the author, who 
had dragged her into the situation, rivaled the 
suddenly rooted admiration which beamed in the 
eves of Mr. Dennis Farraday, and which put Miss 
Hawtry alertly on watch. 

“Now tell us just how you happened to think 
of all the wonderful things in your play, Miss Adair, 
especially that dinner situation,”” Mr. Dennis Farra- 
day urged, as he was lighting Miss Hawtry’s 
cigarette to the intense, but concealed, interest and 
astonishment of Miss Adair of Kentucky. He thus 
asked sincerely and interestedly the usual question 
which the unsophisticated fires at an author at the 


H2 


first opportunity, and which the author, no matter 
how sophisticated, really enjoys answering. 

And thereupon followed the story of the old 
letters in the trunk—with the mortgage only so 
lightly and proudly alluded to that the hearts of 
the listeners were decidedly touched—told by the 
author with the delighted enthusiasm that their 
sympathy warranted. 

“And you see, since it couldn’t be oil-wells or 
gold mines it had to be the play,” she ended by 
quoting herself in her conversation with the faithful 
Roger, who was at that moment following his plow 
with his mind on the straight furrows and his heart 
in New York. 

‘You are a precious darling, and your play must 
succeed,’ said Miss Lindsey impulsively at the end 
of the recital, and then she glanced quickly at Mr. 
Godfrey Vandeford to see if he resented her taking 
this affectionate liberty with his distinguished 
author. But she found that eminent producer 
not at home to her glance; he was lost in con- 
templation of tears that hung on the long black 
lashes that veiled Miss Adair’s gray eyes and a 
little quiver that manifested itself across her red 
lips. 

Men of Godfrey Vandeford’s type admit many 
strange fires and their votaries into the outer 
temple of their hearts, but they keep the inner 
shrine tightly surrounded by asbestos curtains. 
However, there is always one, and one only, closely 
guarded entrance, through which the ultimate 
woman must slip in an unguarded moment. God- 
frey Vandeford would never have thought of being 
on any particular guard against the author of a 
play in purple ribbons, entitled ‘“‘The Renunciation 
of Rosalind’’, but he knew almost instantly that 
something dire had happened to him, as he sat and 
writhed at the thought of his plans for the extinc- 
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tion of that piece of dramatic art, which he had 
not even read. The whole sophisticated world 
has decided that there is no such thing as love at 
first sight—except the biological scientists, and 
they know and can prove that such a thing does 
exist and that it is a worker of wonders. 

But all agony comes to an end, and so did Mr. 
Vandeford’s. Miss Hawtry, who had been so busy 
in her own mind with her own schemes that she 
had had no time to listen to Miss Adair’s, picked 
up her gloves and pulled the fine-meshed veil down 
over her beautiful, though slightly snubbed, nose, 
as a signal for a separation of-the group of feasters. 

‘May I motor you to your hotel, Miss Adair?”’ she 
asked very sweetly, and of course Patricia did not 
now that she had given her invitation for the 
purpose of forestalling a similar invitation from 
Mr. Farraday. ‘‘Where are you stopping?”’ she 
asked with very little interest. and received 
answer that almost upset her equanimity. 

“I’m staying at the Young Women’s Christian 
Association,” calmly announced the author of “‘ The 
Purple Slipper 
me there, but Mr. Farraday is going to take Miss 
Lindsey and me to a place that Miss Lindsey knows 
forme to buy a hat. She is going to buy one 
too.” 

“The Y. W. C. A.! Great guns!” muttered Mr. 
Vandeford under his breath, while the Violet leaned 
back in her chair and fanned herself. 

Then very suddenly Mr. Vandeford sat up and 
looked at Miss Mildred Lindsey keenly for half a 
second. 

‘““We’ll have to go back to the office to get that 
check for Miss Lindsey before we go hat hunting,” 
announced good Dennis, with a calmness that 
made Mr. Vandeford suspect that he had met the 
fact of the eminent author’s abiding place before 
and got used to it. ‘‘You and Miss Hawtry going 
over to the office, or will you come with us, Van, 
if she has other folderols to follow in a different 
direction?” 

“T am to see Adelaide about my costumes for 
‘The Purple Slipper’ at two-twenty, so must forego 
the pleasure of—of hat hunting this afternoon,” 
Violet murmured faintly. ‘‘But I know Mr. V ande- 
ford will adore going with you.”’ Miss Hawtry felt 
that safety lay in numbers. 

“IT wish I could get out after the hat, but you 
people must remember that I am putting on ‘The 
Purple Slipper’, and I have to be about Miss 
Adair’s business while old Denny buzzes about hat 
roses, free and equal with her,’ answered Mr. 
Vandeford.. And the envy in his voice of the care- 
free state of Mr. Farraday was very real, though 
none of the others could guess at its meaning. ‘I'll 
see all of you later.’’ And with a sign to the head 
waiter, which tied Mr. Farraday’s purse-strings, 
Mr. Vandeford left them while the going was good. 
So positive was his exit that Miss Hawtry could not 
keep him back for the finish of the fight. 


N R. VANDEFORD was ina mortal hurry. He 
had much to do and undo. He arrived at his 
office three squares away slightly out of breath. 

‘Did you see her, Pops?”’ he demanded of Mr. 
Adolph Meyers. 

“TI did, Mr. Vandeford, sir, and I have a pity for 
that young lady and I ask you to have a heart,” 
Mr. Meyers ventured to say to his chief, with a 
boldness which he could not understand, but with 
which Mr. Vandeford was strangely patient. He 
ended with, ‘‘It will be a nobleness for you not to 
produce a cold show for her, but pay a small damage 
sum for such a beautiful lady and call it all off.” 

“My Heaven, Pops, I'd give half the ‘Rosie 
Posie’ to be able to do it, but Denny and Violet 
and that girl they engaged for lead have already 
filled her full of success dope about the play, and 
if I call it off entirely, where will I stand with her?” 

‘Stand with her’!” repeated Mr. Meyers, with 
a consternation that matched his chief’s, but of 
different origin. ‘‘You had not such fear when 
vou called off from rehearsals in the second week 
the comedy of Mr. Hinkte, and a fourth of the 
damages paid him will to her be— 

‘‘Get to work under your hat, Pops, get to work! 
‘The Purple ‘Slipper’ has got to go on Broadway 
and go big. I followed that purple hunch for 
pure cussedness against Violet, and now watch it 
lead me by the nose. You get Gerald Haight on 
the wire as soon as you can, while I talk to Rooney.” 

“But, Mr. Vandeford, sir, it is not a Hawtry 
play, and—” 

‘““Get busy, get busy, Pops! Put a copy of that 
manuscript on my desk, where I[ can lay hands on 
it the minute I get a chance. Get everything going 
for a week later than I first called the show, and—” 

‘‘Here we are!”’ exclaimed Mr. Dennis Farraday, 
as he burst into the outer office, ushering as a wedge 
before him Miss Patricia Adair and Miss Mildred 
Lindsey. 

For a minute Mr. Vandeford lost himself in 
the depths of the worshiping gray eyes that seemed 
to have been lifted to his for all eternity in that 
terrible faith and gratitude, then he went. into 
action with heroic determination and _ speed. 
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“Thank you for offering to take - 


‘“You and Miss Adair extract money from Pops, 
while I speak about a few details to Miss Lindsey 
in the office,” he commanded coolly, and ushered 
Miss Lindsey into the sanctum and softly closed the 
door. 

Vandeford, Miss Lindsey began to say 
rapidly, “I know that it was not fair to make any 
definite arrangements with Mr. Farraday, and of 
course I will take whatever salary you—”’ 

‘Where do you live, Miss Lindsey?” Mr. Vande- 
ford interrupted her to ask, with a totally unwar- 
ranted interest on the part of a. manager in the 
affairs of an actress he has engaged. Miss Lindsey, 
for the second time that day, underpainted her own 
cheeks and laughed as she answered: 

‘*T wouldn’t blame you if you didn’t believe me, 
but I also live at the Y. W. C. A., though I give 
Mrs. Parkham’s as my address for letters and 
telephone-calls. It’s cheap, and—and I have done 
dining-room work there for a month, waiting— 
waiting for—a part in a play.” 


REAT guns, how that hunch works!” ex- 

claimed the well-known producer, as he sank 

into his chair from positiv ew eakness. ‘‘ You take 

in this situation, don’t you?”’ he demanded with a 
quick -recovery. 

“T think I do,” answered Miss Lindsev, then she 

lifted her big black eyes, in which shone the psychic 


. hunger, though that of the body had been appeased. 


‘I’ve got to make good, Mr. Vandeford, and I'll do 
anything you want me to. I’ve got every right to 
live at the Y. W. C. A., and a right to hand food to 
—to that child in there. You can trust me.” 

“T believe I can,’ Mr. Vandeford answered, 
after looking at her keenly for a few seconds with 
the glance with which he had picked his winners of 
failures in the human comedy. ‘Stop your dining- 
room work and see that she has a good time, just 
you and she together. I'll send you matinée tickets 
to shows I want her to see, and Mr. F ‘arraday and [’ll 
look after the other amusement. I only want her to 
meet the people I intro- 
duce her to, understand?” 

sé VYes.”’ 

“Find out how much 
money she has.”’ 

know she 
told me. She’s got a 
ticket home, good until 
October first and one 
hundred dollars to last 
until—until the royal- 
ties come in from the 
play.. Those royalties 
have got to come in, 
too, or grand- 
father—”’ Miss Lind- 
sey’s voice was posit- 
ively belligerent as she 
began to put the situa- 
tion up to Mr. Vande- 
ford, whose heart she 
felt, as a_ theatrical 
manager, must be hard 
by tradition. 

“Yes, I know all 
about that. You get 
what money you want 
from Mr. Meyers out 
there. Let me know 
when things don’t run 
smoothly for the two 
of you. Of course this 
is worth money to you, 
and—’”’ 

‘‘T don’t want money 
for—for—looking after 
her.” 

‘““How.much did Mr. 
Farraday offer you for 
your part?” 

“He doubled your 
price when he saw that 
I was—was hungry, but 
I know that one hundred 
and twenty-five is right, 
and that is all I expect.” 

‘The one-fifty stands. 
If all goes well, I'll see 
you get your chance on 
Broadway this winter. 
We understand each 
other now, don’t we?” 

“Then go to it!” 

With which command 
Mr. Vandeford led the 
way into the outer of- 
fice. A brief aside put 
the situation he had just 
arranged into the wil- 
ling ear of his co-pro- 
ducer, who beamed with 
satisfaction. Mr. Far- 
raday immediately be- 
gan counting Miss Lind- 


sey’s advance into her hand, thus giving Mr. 
Vandeford a word alone with his eminent author. 

‘*Miss Lindsey tells me that she also lives at the 
Y. W. C. A.,” he said with a curious parental glow 
in his solar ‘plexus that he had never experienced 
before. 

“Oh, so glad! I know that it is foolish of me, 
but I am a little frightened. I’ve never been in a 
big city before, and only in Louisville a few times 
with my aunt. I'll enjoy it, if she will take me 
places and bring me back and forth to rehearsals.” 
The gray eyes beamed with relief and anticipation 
of being led forth from the Y. W. C. A. into the gay 
world by a competent guide. ‘“‘Can we go to some 
of the ‘hés dansants in the afternoon, and maybe to 
the Metropolitan and the aquarium?” 

‘Yes, all those places and more,” assented Mr. 
Vandeford. with a suppressed smile at the diversity 
of amusements his charge had planned. ‘“‘ You see 
it is both the duty and the pleasure of a producer 
of a play to see that his author has a good time while 
in the city.” It was a surprise to Mr. Vandeford to 
find himself thus stating the case inversely. 

‘‘Shall I come and take you to dinner and. to a 
show to-night?” 

“Oh, I'd love it!”’ she answered, and again the 
color came up under the gray eyes. “It would be 
wonderful to have you show me Broadway the first 
time. I could never forget that, Mr. Vandeford.” 

Then a_ thought 
delivered a blow that 
laid the producer of 
“The Purple Slip- 
per” low. The after- 
noon was half gone, 
and there were doz- 
ens of wires which 
he must manipulate 
since he had had a 
change of heart con- 
cerning ‘“‘The Purple 
(Cont'd on page 102) 


Pe 


‘Did you come for me to go to help work on the play?” was 
the question which brought Mr. Vandeford out of his trance. 
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Not only do dull orange cog 
feathers crown the small hat of 
black velvet, but they also curl 
into an effective trimming. The. 
hat turns up in the back, after 
a new mode of the season, 
that promises to be much liked. 


Very charming is Miss Char- 
loite Ives beneath this unusual 
toque of black velvet that fits the 
head closely. The material is 
becomingly draped over the 
round crown, and a cleverly 
twisted chou of velvet adds a 
graceful and dignified height. 


Fur flowers arc one of the newest trimmings and may be fashioned 
from any pelt. Here a very lovely poppy of ermine has been selected 
to enliven this large black velvet hat with its brim of downward tilt. 


HUES. ARE 
HATS 


Models from HENRI BENDEL 


ZNHIS is the time of year when hats are one of the 
interesting topics of the moment, and this season 
it may be said that they are almost more lovely 
than ever. The large models are very wide of brim, 
while the small ones go to the other extreme in their 
diminutiveness of size. Nearly every hat is made 

of velvet, or perhaps of satin antique—which you know is 

satin beaver—and there are no fabrics that are more becom- 
ing, as their tendency is always to flatter with their softness. 

Large hats have a way of showing the hair, as many turn up 

in the back. It is their line that is all important, for the hat 

that turns up does not “poke” in any way—instead the brim 
is straight and picturesque. As for the little hats, they are 
more or less turbans, sharply trimmed, frequently with a quill. 

And in speaking of trimmings, one might say that feathers 
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Posed by 
Miss Charlotte Ives 


This is a season of feathers, and most fascinating ure 
the ones that gaily trim this hat of black velvet that 
Miss Charlotte Ives is wearing. The stole is of soft 
brown satin, made luxurious with lovely bands of 
sable, and is of such length that one may draw it 
around in ways nonchalant, or wrap it about the 
throat most alluringly when the temperature is cool. 


When hats are smal, the mode decrees that they shall 
be very small, and behold this close-fitting turban of 
brown velvet! The brim turns back with a severe line 
and is irregular at the upward edge, but the crown is 
softly puffed. A pompon-like feather is the only 
trimming, and quaint is the kolinsky wrap because 
of the stole and the smart and narrow shoulder-line. 


are favored at the present time, and many are “‘burnt’’, such as 
coq, ostrich and peacock, to make fancies that are very smart. 
Plumes of course of ostrich have such a feminine appeal that 
their presence is always felt in every season. 7 

For some time hats have been lightly trimmed, but the late 
models are more elaborate, and fur will be much introduced for 
trimming. There will be fur flowers and fur bows, while luxurious 
. hats will be entirely of baby lamb. Some of these all-fur hats will 

| be stiff of brim, while others will be draped. There is something 
so distinguished about a hat draped from baby lamb that it is 
not comparable with any fabric. 

As for the coloring of the new hat, it is all of one tone, and 
always somber in hue, brown predominating as the smartest 
color, though purple, green and of course black all come in for 
their share of appreciation among the fashionably clad. 

= 
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DEMURE IS 


DINNER FROCKS 


By 
LADY DUFF GORDON 


(lLuctle) 4 


WE 


MA 
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Slate-blue tulle has been chasen by Lucile for the youthful frock photographed in the 
circle above. Tafheta of the same tone makes quaint Landings, which are edged. with 

Of graceful line ts the model of midnight blue Indestructible Toile with a black 
sash bracaded in silver, the artistry of which is even more apparent in the seated figure. 


suver. 
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The most approved dinner frocks are rather high of neck and long of sleeve, and Lucile 
has created a very lovely model of Chinese brocade. Not the least of its appeal lies 
in the fichu of embroidered organdie, edged with a frill of net. Still another frock of 
her inspiration is of slate-blue taffeta with a bodice of lace and a httle ruff-like collar. 
Copyright, Harper's Bazar tor September 
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One of the joys of autumn ts the privilege of wrapping 
oneself in a loose coat of silk duvetyn and velvet. And 
as the conservation of wool does not have to be cov 

sidered, the collar and cutls may be made very wide. 


RAPS are the fashion! Suits there 

are and many of them, but their pop- 

ularity is secondary to the cape or 

coat. The mode of to-day demands 

the wearing of frocks, so to accompany 

them forth, when days are cool, are 
wraps of varied types. 

The patriotic have forsworn wool. Fundamen- 
tally this is the cause of the change in the mode, 
for rarely could a non-woolen fabric be found in 
other days that would bring distinction to a tailleur. 
Occasionally velvet fashioned a smart suit, but even 
the artistic touch did not always achieve this result. 
On this account, now that silk and velvet are the 


‘substitutes for wool, it is essential for the designer 


to consider their texture when creating a silhouette. 
But even these fabrics must be looked upon with an 
eye to conservation, so the dress for winter is made 
with a narrow skirt—and very smart is this narrow- 
ness, when the skirt peeps out from beneath a 
voluminous wrap, or is worn with one of the at- 
tractive short jackets for which there is so much lik- 
ing these days. 

And the little short coats are a delight! Made 
from velvet, duvetyn or silk and combined with 
fur, they offer a real opportunity for individuality 
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WRAPS 


So 


INDIVIDUADBbITY 


A trotahout suit thet ts a practical model is made of 
slate-blue velveteen. trimmed with fox and enameled 
buttons. The collar may be tastened high about the 
neck and so anticipates the chill of wintry winds. 


70 


TO 
FANCY FOR 
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Delightful is thts little wraptof duvetyn with collar, 
waistcout and sashes of satin. Later in the season 
mole or caracul mizht be substituted for the satin, 
achieving both warmth and ‘additional distinction. 


in the making, and one discovers unusual sashes, 
quaint fastenings and squashy collars. Many of 
these wraps, with the snap of a fastener or two, turn 
from a cape to a jacket and thereby lead a dual life 
of usefulness. With the inevitable kimono sleeve, 
the possibilities of drapery are unlimited; and tke 
collars button in the most diverting ways to give 
various degrees of warmth. (Quite straight up and 
down in effect is the line of the longer coats, and the 
deep loose arm-holes are almost universally be- 
coming. 

Soulié has originated many smart wraps with 
individuality, and two of them, together with a 
tailleur, he has sketched for this page. The first 
model combines silk duvetyn and velvet and is 
exceedingly lovely, for these beccming materials 
Jend themselves so wonderfully to the drapery for 
which Soulié is renowned. 

At the right of the page is a wrap intended for 
early tall—a cape of duvetyn with a waistcoat of 
satin. Later, when the days are cooler, this waist- 
coat might be of mole with mcle ribbons, and the 
cape of velvet lined with matelassé. The looped 
satin sashes, which are so typically a Parisian 
thought, are the captivatirg feature of this Soulié 
design. 

Although the wrap has superseded the suit, it 
has by no means annihilated it, for there is a type 
of 4voman who is happy in no other costume. To 
her mind it inspires a more workaday feeling. The 
late French mode is very smart indeed, for the cove 
turiers are planning one-piece frecks with coats, and 
upon these coats and dresses are lavished fur and 
embroidery of a richness and beauty. Also there 
is worsted stitchery—the last thread to which we 
cling as wool, for patriotic reasons, vanishes from 
feminine apparel. And gold is often interspersed— 
in fact all metallic threads play a stellar role in the 
embroideries on costumes for all hours of the day, 
and their luster brightens the tapestry colorings 
that dve most every floss. 
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FROCKS AND 
HATS FOR THE FIRST 
DAYS IN TOWN 


Models jraoam 


GIDDING 


Picturesque of brim ts this distinctive hat 
of black satin beaver, which has for its 
only trimming a hich chou of velvet 
placed at the front of the crown. The 
little aufumiu wrap ts becomingly fasa- 
toned from many gray squirrel skins. 


Velvet crushed over the brim and softly ‘ ig 
draped around the crown makes one of ,. on 
the most attractive hats of the season. 2 > © 
sumptuous air is attained when it ts 
worn wit along scarf of Russian sable ; 
that is decorated with many tails. a 
as 


A smart dress to wear when returning 
to town is made of blue serge, bound 
with satin, and cut on straight and 
slender lines. To complete it is a 
chemisette of white cloth, embroidered 
in gold and blue and daintily buttoned. 


Heavily braided with black soutache is 
this navy blue serge frock, buttoned 
severely down the front with braid but- 


Silk duvetyn is one of the smartest fabrics of to- 
day’s mode, and very good looking is this straight 
tons and worn with a collar of natural coat fashioned from it and trimmed with beaver. 
kolinsky. The velvet tam has an em- The collar is large and becoming, and panels of 
broidered motif of white Angora yarn. the fur are inserted on each side of the coat. 
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A little west com posed fine luckine dis- Department of Harper’s Bazar is at the disposal of This attractive Suu blouse Georgelle cre pe comes tit 
tinction to this tatlored shirt of tubable crépe de Chine. our readers, and we make no charge for the service. ~ (‘he following. color combinations : 

It will serve for sports wear or asa suit blouse, and Address all letters to me as follows: Jane Jarvis. bisque collar, vest and cuffs; navy or dark green with 
may be had in white, flesh, navy or black; $5.50. Harper’s Bazar, 119 West goth Street, New York. disque collar, vest and cuffs, or in all black. $5.75. 


Frock of wool Jerscy with an accordion 
plaited skirt, and bodice tying in a sash. 
Colors: Navy blue, taupe or Peking blue. 
$30.75. The braided satin hat costs $12.50. 


WHEN YOU WOULD 
ASHOPPING GO. 


T has been my experience that by spending a 
great deal of time in shopping one may achieve 
remarkable results with quite a small expendi- 
ture of money. MHurried buying usually 
means wasteful buying. I spend all of my 
time in the shops, buying things for our 

readers, and I will gladly undertake your shopping 
if you wish me to do so. Furthermore, I will do 
it just as economically as possible. On these two 
pages is a seasonable collection of pretty clothes, 
representing the best to be had in the New York 
shops at moderate prices. I have tried to find for 
you clothes that will give real service in addition 
to being smart and new. I hope you will be pleased 
with them. 

To buy any of these things simply write me a 
note, enclosing cheque or money-order to cover the 
cost of the articles you wish. I will then send them 
post-paid to your address. . If your letter requires 
a reply. please enclose postage. This offer applies 
not only to the articles illustrated here, but any- 
thing else that you may wish from the New York 
shops. I shall be glad to have you write me about 
any shopping that you wish done. The Shopping 
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For the young girl there is this practical dress of navy blue serge 
trimmed with silk braid; $25. Next is a good-looking autumn 
coat of crystal cloth, with skunk raccoon trimming, that comes 
in taupe, brown and other fashionable winter colorines; $05. 
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The unusually smart frock just above is of-navy blue or black 
serge embroidered in silk. The braided cord girdle slips under 
a loose hanging panel at the back. $32.50. Tailored suit of wool 
velours in navy, deer, brown, taupe and Peking blue. $409.50. 
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This chiffon velvet bag, lined with soft silk in assorted colors, is Inspired, no doubt, by the French béret 1s the smart vetvet nat abore. 
fitted with a mirror and change purse. It comes in black, navy In all! colors it costs $13.50. Bordered veil of silk fish-net in all 
or brown and costs but $3.50. The new flowing veil, in black, colors, $2.05. The bag of chiffon velvet, with silver clasp, has a mirror 
brown, taupe, navy and purple, has a five-inch chiffon border; $2.05. and purse, and may be had in navy, brown, taupe or black for $5. 


Ilere is a very special value in a navy blue taffeta You will find this satin gown practical and durable 
Jrock. The braid-trimmed bodice is girdled with a as well as becoming. It is made on excellent lines. The one at the left, navy blue serge trimmed with rows of narrow silk 
silk card. This frock is trimmed with soutache braid The effective silk embroidery is an attractive trim- braid, costs $35; while at the right is a frock of satin and serge that may 
and comes in misses sizes only, 14-18 years. $20. ming. In navy blue or black it may be had for $20.75. be had in navy blue or black for $35. Both come in sizes 32-36. 


Just above are two charming frocks for young girls and small women. 
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QUAINT IS 


Even the younger generation 
must wrap itself in a cape-to 
meet fashion’s whim, so of dlue 
serge is the tall young lady's 
model, with its quaint tie of braid, 


As this small girl wished to rival 
her sister, she donned a chestnut 
brown duvetyn cape that has 
beaver for her throat, and also 
at the openings for her hands. 


At the age of twelve, when in a sophisticated mood, 
it is quite correct to wear a quilted coat of taupe 
silk and a hat to match with a chin-strap of fur. 


When only stx colors are ever to the liking, so a enon > 


coct of peacock-blue silk, all bound with black 
satin and lined with corn color, ts a joyful acquist- 
tion. And of course the bonnet and leggings match. 


‘ 


. At the right one sees a little girl dressed for danc- 
— ing-school. She wears a frock of white crépe de 


Chine, bound and girdled with old blue ribbon. 


Heatless days need bring no chill, even when one kneels on the floor, if clad 
im a prim frock of faded blue cashmere that is made after a quain! little 
model of the long ago. A cluster of gay flowers is embroidered in crewels 
upon the bodice, and the collar is daintily fashioned from shecr batiste. 


4 a i Dark brown velveteen makes the adorable frock of the little girl sitting above. 
a" . ) She wears it over a guimpe of écru muil, and then adds an apron of coarse 
natural-colored linen, upon which bloom effective fowers embroidered in 
bright-toned worsteds. Prown wool ts used to buttorhole around the edges. 
: Small girls are copying their mamas 

| with sets of accessories, and very charm- Even the arithmetic class ts enjoyable when clad in a smock-like frock of 

ing ts the one sketched above. This ts Hannel. One may suit her fancy as to its hue, though Belgian blue is a 

made of velvet and bound with fur, while much-sought-after color and is especially attractive when combined with 

4 } the conventional flowers are embroidered white dannel and embroidered with bright wool, with a nosegay on the pocket. 


in tapestry yarn. The set, however, 


sh could be made from heavy silk, of a tone The cunning litle set sketched at the right is made of stlk and lined with 
* ) to accord with the corduroy or velze! velvet. The tall bonnet has soft velvet strings and one little rose for dcintiness 
mi. coat—for little girls will wear these As for the mittens—why, every child will want them as badly as did the 

: | fabrics and so save wool fw soldiers. pussy of the nursery rhyme, for is not a rose embroidered on each one? 
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The above illustration shows a reproduction of an unusual Chinese Rug of the Kien Lung 
period, produced upon our own looms in the East. Size 16ft.xl2 ft. Price $835. 
REPRODUCTIONS OF DESIGNS 
Of Unusual Merit, VWVoven on Our 
Hite | Own Hand Looms in the Orient 
; The Rug illustrated above has a central ground woven in soft tones of imperial ) 
yellow closely covered with a small diaper pattern of the ‘‘dragon scale’ design. The field li 
| of the Rug is interrupted by various motifs, the larger of which shows a characteristic : 
Chinese treatment of the fret. The small circular motifs appearing upon the central | 
af, A ground, as well as in the border, show arrangements of the Shou, a symbol of longevity. egy 7 z 
fp, 1h 8 This symbol has many different forms, there being a plate in the South Kensington Museum ba ‘ 
TECHIE in the design of which are shown one hundred treatments of the Shou. Porcelain blues eit 
Ie and soft creamy white combine with the yellow ground to produce a most attractive 7 | 
color-scheme. | | 
We specialize in reproducing Rugs of unusual designs and color effects. We carry ve 
A peo in stock, for immediate delivery, many of these fine examples of the better antique pp. 
IFT Persian and Chinese creations. | 14. 
We shall be glad indeed to send you further particulars upon application. ie \ 
W. & J. | 
; Direct Importers of Eastern Rugs CCE 
Interior Decorators - | Furniture Makers 
3 Floor Coverings and Fabrics JR 
4 FIFTH AVENUE AND FORT Y-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
San Francisco, Cal. Washington, D. C. pS & | 
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Mc Cutcheon’s 
New Fall Catalogue 


=» |} For upwards of sixty years, 
| i] the name of McCutcheon has 

1) been a synonym for all that 
is best in Linens. 


James McCutcheon 
aCo. 
Avonuo. Vow 


7 The new Fall Catalogue of 
a | “The Linen Store” is full of 


Fail and interest for every lover of 
“the House Beautiful.” 
1018-1019 

/ It illustrates also a specially 


attractive selection of the 

desirable Under- and 
Outer-garments, for Ladies, Misses and Children. The 
collections of both Imported and American-made 
Lingerie are very extensive. 


Notwithstanding the present strenuous war-time con- 
ditions, we continue to maintain our high standards of 
merchandise and service in every department. Orders 
by mail will receive the same scrupulous attention as 
heretofore. 


Send for New Catalogue 


A copy of the new Fall Catalogue will be mailed gladly 
on request. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 34th & 33d Sts., N. Y. 


GIS 


Autumn 


SMART: 
Conservative: 
Practical: 
Economical. 
Dark Gray Kid or 
Dark Brown Kid. 


(The Brown comes 
only with plain tip. ) 


Distant Orders Promptly and Carefully Executed 
"CONNOR & 
GOLDBERG 


Address for Out-of-Town Orders 
REPUBLIC BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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A Gharter tor Childhood 


(Continued from page 35) 


by weighing and measuring forty thousand 
babies and children under six years of age, are 
now planning a program of enlightenment and 
education that will make every year a ‘‘ Chil- 
dren’s Year’’. . The women’s organizations 
are determined that the importation of child 
laborers must cease, and that every boy and 

girl, under fourteen, living in the State of 
Ticielins must be sent to school. 

But Louisiana is not the only State whose 
conscience needed the prodding of the war 
and women. In North Carolina, for example, 
although the law prohibits night work for 
children under sixteen, during the war rush of 
last fall children of eleven years of age were 
found working on the night shifts in the cot- 


- ton mills of this State. 


Even in New York, where the child labor 
law in respect to canneries is strictly enforced, 
the Factory Investigating Commission found 
evidence of wicked negligence in several estab- 
lishments. According to the commission’s 
report, over one thousand children under 
legal age were working unlimited hours. One 
cannery was found guilty of using thirty 
children only six years of age, who in numer- 
ous cases were kept at work snipping beans 
from half past four o’clock in the morning 
until ten o’clock at night. 

The vegetable season runs from June first 
until the last of November. Hundreds of 
Russian and Italian families, having put 
through a six months’ season in canneries of 
the North and Middle West, go South in 
November to the oyster centers, where they 
work until the next canning season opens. 
In this way thousands of little children, the 
majority of them born in America, are kept 
out of school and live in the densest ignorance. 
These children and thousands like them— 
there are more than 200,000 children in the 
United States under the age of fourteen work- 
ing in factories, mines and manufacturing 
plants—are growing to manhood and woman- 
hood utterly ignorant of- American ideals and 
principles. Thousands of them do not speak 
a word of English; many of them appear to 
be dumb. And why not, driven as they are 
by padrone and parents! 

Early in the spring a visitor to a coal mine 
in Pennsylvania stumbled over a small Polish 
boy who was running round and round a slag 
pile. The child’s eyes were blank; he was 
barefooted and dirty. But as he ran he sang 
in a queer little voice, ‘‘Over there, over there, 
the Yanks are coming.”’ The visitor spoke to 
him, but the only answer was this strain, 
repeated over and over. It developed that 
this was all the English this eleven-year-old 
boy knew. And of such are our future Amer- 
icans to be made! 

There is grave danger that our progress in 
the great work of winning the war will lead 
us to neglect the children about us. Every 
boy, living in America to-day, is a possible 
soldier of the future. The development of 
the American nation may be dependent on 
this generation of children. An average of 
sixty out of every hundred men drafted in 
this country during our first year of war were 
rejected because of physical disability. Ninety 
per cent. of these men might have been ac- 
cepted had the National Government of 
twenty years ago passed and enforced a 
Federal Child Labor Law. Because of our 
complex economic and industrial life and the 
varying degrees of social liberty in our separate 
States, only a Federal law will standardize 
child labor through the United States. Only 
such a law can protect a progressive State 
from a reactionary State, one labor class from 
the encroachments of another. When Georgia 
passed: a law raising the age limit from twelve 
to fourteen years, large colonies ef imported 
laborers shook the dust of that ungrateful 
commonwealth from their feet and crossed 
the line into South Carolina, where their 
youngsters might earn their ‘‘keep’’ un- 
molested by the law. This moving from 
State to State to evade just laws can only be 
regulated by the Federal Government. 


HE welfare of the nation depends on ths 

welfare of its smallest citizen. This is even 
truer in times of war than in times of peace. 
One of the greatest tasks confronting the 
women of America, and a task that has a 
direct bearing on winning the war, is the 
salvaging of childhood. In England juvenile 
delinquency increased thirty-four per cent. 
during the first two years of the war, due 
undoubtedly to the fact that many of the 
first war economies were in the educational 
system. School buildings were taken over for 
military purposes, teachers were permitted, 
even urged, to enlist, and 600,000 children 
under the age of fourteen were allowed to 
leave school and go to work. To-day 3,000,- 


e000 children between the ages of twelve and 


sixteen are out of school. 


But England is realizing her terrible mis- - 


take in taking her schools into the war. In 
July, Parliament passed a law establishing 
a compulsory fourteen-year schooling limit, 
without exemptions, and compulsory con- 
tinuation schooling for boys and girls from 
fourteen to sixteen, the age to be increased to 
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eighteen at the close of the war. Conditions 
were just as serious in France, and.she too is 
paying the piper for her short-sightedness. 
We cannot make an American nation unless 
we begin with the children who come to us 
from other lands. Very often the only way 
to reach the parents, to implant in them the 
first seed of Americanization, is through the 
children. One large women’s club in New 
York is asking each one of its two thousand 
members to pledge herself to Americanize 
one immigrant family a year. This means . 
teaching their stumbling tongues to speak 
English, but it also means inculcating them 
with American thought and ideals regarding 
children and their education and play. Every 
woman who teaches one foreigner to speak 
English is working on our fighting-line. 


CLEVELAND has a social unit organiza- 
tion, which is doing excellent work in deal- 
ing with child conservation during wartimes. 
Like other large cities, Cleveland quickly came 
to realize that a period-of war would mean a 
period of physical and moral degeneration 
among its small citizens. There cannot help 
but be a general letting down of the bars of 
Safety, unless special effort is made to counter- 
act war influences. Cleveland has established 
a system of ‘‘ Block Mothers”’, which is work- 
ing very satisfactorily. Each ‘‘mother”’ in- 
terests herself in the residents on her block, 
arranges English lessons for those parents 
unable to speak our language, looks after the 
health of the children and the morals of the 
young girls and boys. This ‘‘mother”’ sys- 
tem was first tried out in thirty-one blocks of 
the most congested districts of the city, and, 
having proved its possibilities, will be ex- 
tended further during the winter. 

The women of Massachusetts, whose foreign 
population is enormous, have a working ma- 
chinery that reaches into the home of the 
alien. Every woman’s organization in the 
State has been asked to make Americaniza- 
tion part of its program during the war. A 
room in the State House has been set apart 
for a central committee representative of the 
entire State. This group of women has 
three primary objects: the teaching of Eng- 
lish to the immigrant woman; the teaching 
of patriotism to the children; and the ex- 
planation of the position held in this country 
by the National Government. 

When California adopted the “home 
teacher act” in 1915, which provides for 
teachers in districts where large groups of 
foreign women are situated, a new idea in 
education for immigrants eame into effect. 
Scattered throughout the State are many 
large railroad camps, where great numbers 
of Mexican families herd together. - English 
was utterly unknown to the women and 
children, and when several enthusiastic Cali- 
fornia women tried to form classes in the 
language, their efforts were ignored. Instead 
of forming regular classes, therefore, the 
teachers arranged sewing afternoons. 

The Mexican women, usually dirty and 
unkempt, became interested in the novel 
sewing implements, and suddenly began ask- 
ing for the names in English, not only of the 
implements, but of other every-day objects. 
For the first time in their lives these ignorant 
women learned how to cut and make Ameri- 
can garments for their usually half-naked 
children. Within five weeks fifteen mothers 
asked to have regular lessons in English, so 
that they could teach their children to speak 
it. The railroad company finally donated all 
necessary books and equipment. This was 
not done because the company loved the 
Mexicans, but because the men worked so 
much better under the new conditions! 

Our civilization must march forward on 
the feet of little children, and as the child is 
war’s weakest victim society must surround 
it with every care. But, after all, we cannot 
Americanize the child of foreign-born parents 
and make him one of us without drawing the 
parents, and particularly the mother, into our 
family circle. The destiny of a child is fixed by 
his home surroundings. We cannot raise young 
Americans in homes where the standards of 
living are thoroughly alien. Every national 
census shows that illiterate mothers are the 
rule in our foreign colonies, and there is a 
distinct relationship between the illiteracy of 
the mother and poor living conditions. 

And now what are we going to do about it 
all? Are we going to say ‘‘Oh, yes, very 
interesting—such a lot of splendid work is 
being done!’’ and then forget all about it? 
Not if we are real women, women with hearts 
and souls and heads; women who have seen 
the vision and want to make this country the 
best in all the world to live in. If we are the 
right sort of women, we are going to do some- 
thing, and do it mow. It may be only the 
Americanization of our own cook, but we'll 
start with her. And we'll not stop with her— 
there are schools in this country, supported 
by public money, where all teaching is done 
in a foreign language! We'll make this im- 
possible. We'll widen the scope of our ac- 
tivities until every foreigner in our State is an 
American citizen and feels it. 
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Stein & Blaine 
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We are now.at home in our new establishment; our autumn and winter 
models designed by Miss E. M. A. Steinmetz are awaiting your inspection. 
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Among them is this velvet dress banded with Russian sable, having a sable — 


muff to further enhance the charm. And of Hudson seal and mole is the 
cape that wraps about one in alluring folds, while for the busiest hours of 
the day is a short coat with soft collar, and a comfortable muff of squirrel. 
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We are all settled in our new 
home at 13 and 15 West 57th 
Street! Do come and see us 

soon. It is a wondrous place 
Ea filled with frocks and furs in- i 

2 spired by needs of wartime, and is 

(9: 

Pe there are spacious daylight 5 

rooms where fitters of super- 


excellence simplify fittings with 
their magical touch and speed. 
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more disconcerting to a_ well-gowned 

woman than the knowledge that her 
nose is shiny or that her complexion is not 
what it should be. American women, as a 
Tule, resort to oily creams as the one thing 
necessary to keep the complexion beautiful, 
and very often the application of such creams 
results in a flabby, lifeless skin with enlarged 
pores. For a dry skin the plentiful use of 
cream is an absolute essential—and a little of 
the right cream is indispensable, too, for an 
oily skin—yet to have a really normal and 
healthy-looking complexion it is well to take 
a lesson from the French women who are 
adepts in these matters and who use a great 
many tonics, lotions and astringents, in con- 
junction with a little good cream. 

There are two French preparations used 
extensively by the initiated—a skin-toning 
lotion and a beautifying skin food. To obtain 
the best results, they should be used together. 
And once having been tried, you will never be 
without them. The preparation for their 
application depends on the condition of your 
skin: If it is a bit oily, cleanse it with warm 
water and soap rather than with a cleansing 
cream before retiring; if it is dry, then use a 
cream followed by soap and tepid water. A 
good cleansing cream may be purchased for 
60 cents a jar, and Harper’s Bazar Shopping 
Service will be glad to send it to you upon 
receipt of the price, as well as any of the 
other preparations mentioned in this article. 

After the preliminary treatment, the 
beautifying skin food is patted gently into 
the skin and left on for the night. Or, if 
you prefer, it may be used at any time during 
the day, allowing it to remain on the face for 
twenty minutes before removing it with a 
soft towel and dusting with powder. This 
skin food fulfils all reasonable expectations, 
for it nourishes, rejuvenates, and whitens. 
The price is $1.25 a jar. The lotion, which 
goes far toward removing fine lines and gives 
the skin a smooth, firm appearance, may ke 
applied at any time for its tonic and refresh- 
ing qualities, but it is especially good in the 
morning after the use of the skin food at 
night. This may be had for $1.25 a bottle. 
It is said that if a woman begins with these 
two preparations early enough, she need 
never worry about retaining a healthy and 
beautiful skin. 


[: would be difficult to think of snything 


UT if real wrinkles have already begun to 

appear, there is another preparation that 
will be found good, the use of which does not 
interfere with that of the skin food and lotion 
just described. This is an astringent jelly, 
compounded of herbs and balsams, and its 
mission is to correct flabbiness. It is also a 
French preparation and costs $1.50. From 
the same firm comes an excellent cream for 
thin necks and wrinkles around the eyes— 
that part of the face so susceptible to annoy- 
ing little lines. It costs $1.65 a jar. There is 
still another remarkable preparation for the 
treatment of wrinkles—a liquid, the applica- 
tion of which is stimulating and brings the 
blood to the surface. This takes the place 
of the old-time hot compresses that were so 
urcomfortable and depleting. The cost is 
$3. for a small bottle. The balsamic cream 
mentioned above should always be used in 
connection with this liquid. Two other 
notable importations from this firm are a 


‘file,‘a buffer and a jar of nail-rouge. 


the Vanity Shops 


bleaching cream for oily skins, costing $1.10 
and an instantaneous whitening cream for 
the neck, arms and hands that sells for $1.00. 
Many women have found that in order to 
give ¢he complexion a smooth, finish.d ap- 
pearthhce, they require a dressing of non-oily 
creawth for daytime use. To meet this need 
is a cream that costs but 50 cents a jar, or 
25 cents in a tube convenient for traveling. 
This cream serves both as a protection to the 
skin and as a beautifier. With such a cream 
a smooth, delicate powder is best, and one 
that is especially desirable is 65 cents a box. 
In ordering please say whether you wish the 
powder in white, brunette or pink. There is 
a cream rouge that you will like, because it 
gives the natural coloring of a healthy skin 
and because of its lasting qualities. It is 
even said to be waterproof and not affected 
by sea bathing. The price is 30 cents a jar. 


HE idea of solidified toilet preparations 

is one that is likely to be expanded indefi- 
nitely, for innumerable boudoir necessities are 
much easier to handle and use in this form 
than in the liquid. Take, for instance, eau de 
cologne—who wouldn't prefer the effect with- 
out the inconvenient moisture? Many a head- 
ache has gone unrelieved in order to save the 
coiffure! But now that eau de cologne has 
been reduced to a solid, and a stick of con- 
venient size may be had for $1.00, it can be 
used at any time in almost any place. Witch- 
hazel, and a combination of cologne and men- 
thol, have also been converted into the novel 
solidified form that is so convenient. 

There are some exceptionally good mani- 
cure preparations put up in convenient cases 
for traveling and for the boudoir. The 
traveling-case costs $1.25, and contains a 
bottle of liquid for removing surplus cuticle, 
a small orange-wood stick, emery boards, a 
tube of cream for whitening beneath the 
nails, and a cake of excellent nail-powder. 
The boudoir set, which sells for $2., has all 
of these articles, and in addition a small nail- 
Two re- 
markably good nail-polishes that may be 
bought separately are a paste and a powder 
that should be used in connection with each 
other. They are quite wonderful in the in- 
stantaneous and lasting polish that they pro- 
duce. The paste costs 50 cents and the 
powder 39 cents a box. 

Beautiful hair is not so muck a gift of the 
gods as many people suppose. Any woman 
may have soft, lustrous and beautiful hair, 
if she is willing to give sufficient time and 
attention to its cultivation. First in impor- 
tance is the shampoo, and for this there is a 
shampoo powder made from an old Russian 
formula. It is of the greatest service in 
retaining or_ restoring the softness of texture | 
that is so lovely in a woman’s hair, and also 
in bringing out the natural tints and luster. 
A box containing six individual shampoos, 
each sealed in its own envelope, costs 5° 
cents. One New York establishment, given 
over entirely to the care of the hair, has had 
phenomenal results in treating dry and under- 
nourished scalps with that old-fashioned and 
almost infallible remedy—bear’s fat. A very 
little of this is rubbed into the scalp twice a 
week, and, as this may be done by one’s 
maid, little. jars of it have been put up. 
These jars, with full directions, are to be had 
for 40 cents. 


Note: Harper's Bazar will s:nd you the names and addresses of any firms mentioned above; or, if 
you wish, will be very glad to purchase for you any of the articles described, shipping them promptly 
to vour address. In ordering, send cheque or money-order payable to Harper's Bazar, with a letter 
telling just which articles you desire. Please include 10 cents additional for postage on all toilet 


articles. 


Address Harper's Bazar Shopping Service, 119 West soth Street, New York City, N.Y. 
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How to give your nails 
a perfect manicure — 


without ruinous cutting of the cuticle 


T has long been known that cutting ruins 
the cuticle. Everywhere doctors and 
skin specialists tell us: “‘do not cut the 

cuticle’; ‘cutting is ruinous.”” Some of us 
do not realize that the more we cut and clip 
—the more we have to—for every time we 
use scissors we are creating the very rough- 
ness and unevenness we are striving to over- 
come. 


Until now women who wanted shapely nails 
have had to clip or trim the cuticle; they had 
no efficient way of removing surplus cuticle. 
It was to fill this great need for a harmless 
cuticle remover that Cutex was formulated. 


Cutex completely does away with cuticle-cut- 
ting. It makes it possible for you yourself to 
keep your cuticle smooth and firm, your nails 
shapely and attractive. 


Begin to have beautiful nails today 


Send for the complete Individual Manicure 
Set offered below and see how attractive you 
can make your nails—the very first time! 


File the nails to the desired length and shape. 
Then wrap a little cotton around the end of 
the orange stick (both come with Cutex), 
dip into the bottle and work around the base 
of the nails, gently pushing back the 
cuticle. Carefully: rinse the fingers in 
clear water, pushing the cuticle back 
when drying the hands. 


A little Cutex Nail White applied under- 
neath the nails makes your nail tips clean 
and white. Finish with Cutex Nail Polish 
in any form you desire—cake, paste, powder, 
liquid or stick. Don’t put it off. See how 
quickly even an abused nail can be made 
really lovely. 


If the skin around the base of your nail dries 
easily at certain seasons of the year, as that 
of many women does, apply a little Cutex 
Cuticle Comfort. This cream will help to 
keep your cuticle always soft and pliant. 


Cutex, the cuticle remover, comes in 30c, 60c 
and $1.25 bottles. Cutex Nail White is 30c. 
Cutex Nail Polish in any form is only 30c. 
Cutex Cuticle Comfort is 30c. 


A complete manicure set for you 


Send 15c now (10c for the set and 5c for 
packing and postage) and we will send you 
the complete Manicure Set shown below. 
Send for it now—don’t let another day go by 
until you see how lovely your nails can look. 
Address Northam Warren, Dept. 409, 114 
West 17th St., New York City. 

If you live in Canada, send 15¢ for your set to Maclean, 


Benn © Nelson, Limited, Dept. goo, 489 St. Paul Street 
West, Montreal, and get Canadian prices. 


“I don’t see how I ever tolerated 
having my cuticle cut. Cutex is so 
easy to use, so quick, and makes 
ony nails look so much better. They 
are really lovely” 


severalcomplete 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
WITH 15¢ TODAY 


Use Cutex. 
You will never 
co back to the 
cuticle - cut- 
ting method! 


Remove _stains with 
Cutex Nail Whit. 


Give your nails the 
most delightful pol- 


they have ever 
had, with Cutex Nail 8) 
Polish 


Mail the coupon 
today with 15¢ 
for this complete 
Individual 
Manicure Set. 
It will give you 


“manicures” 


Dept. 409. 


NORTHAM WARREN 
114 W. 17th St., New York City 
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«America’s Leading Furriers” 


FINER FURS NOW 


DEMANDED 


OT as an extravagance of society, nor as a whim, 
but in the lined of actual conservation in the 


midst of war time conditions. 


The demand of women whose example leads the- 
fashion has sprung up anew for such fur as Alaskan 
Seal, Russian Sables and Mink—those furs whose 
richness is accompanied by unusual durability and 


eability. 


As their husbands are “looking ahead” to | ome 
conditions and future searcities of materials, so ob- 
servant women are “looking ahead” in their purchase 
of furs. 


Always showing our exclusive models in a command- 
ing range of new and original effects, our Fall crea- 
tions in these fine furs surpass those of all former 


The Fall and Winter collection now being shown will 


of unusual interest to women visiting New York. 


AECKEL 
&SONS:.. 


16-18 West Thirty-Second Street 


New York 


(Their Only Address) 


Harper’s Bacar, 


September, 1918 


The Light 


(Continued from page 31) 


nations marked “ Disgraced’’—torments, by 
the way, that heretofore, when they did not 
touch Peter she had assimilated quite com- 
fortably. 

Oh, if he died over there! Or if he came 
back broken and marred? She could not bear 
it. She could not live. Other women might 
endure all this. Very well. Then they were 
women of steel. She was not like that. Or 
maybe they did not love as she loved. Ah, 
that wasit. Maybe no woman had ever loved 
a man as she did Peter. For she had loved him 
when she was the queerly serious child that 
he and Jim had talked about. Even then, 
when she was nine and he was nineteen, 
she had silently sat apart, watching him, 
knowing by that ghostly gift that she used 
to have and of which they had spoken, that 
separate though they were then, he was to be 
her lover in the future awaiting her. 

If he had to go, she wouldn't say a word 
to distress him. If he were drafted, or if the 
Germans were over, running amuck in the 
New York streets, why, that would be quite 
different. Oh, quite! She could be a heroine, 
then—when there was nothing else to be done. 

Again the thought of his death sent a 
shudder over her. Never to stand on tiptoe, 
her hands on his athletic shoulders, and draw 
herself up to meet his lips with their flowing, 
courageous sweep? Never to feel the small 
ripples of his shorn hair under her caress? 
Nor see the tenderness in his eyes, luminously 
gray and with earnest pupils? Never to see 
him after death? Not even to know what 
spot of foreign soil would rest above that 
loved tlesh? 

“It can’t be. No, no! Oh, my dear, my 
love—Peter! Oh, please God, don’t let him! 
Make him wait. The war may end soon. 
Oh, please, please—!”’ 


ER face did not seem her own when at 

length she faced a mirror in the room, 
storm and prayer had so muddled all its 
notes—a face that Peter must not see. 

“WwW hat a mug!” said Betsy and made a 
“Snoot’’, for, even in the grip of the deepest 
feeling possible to her, she was not one to 
stay on the tragic plane long, as far as out- 
ward expression went. 

The result was that ten minutes later, when 
Peter and some other disappointed partners 
were wondering about her and searching for 
her over the immense house, a footman 
brought Peter a message. 

Miss Bleecker had called over the telephone. 
She said she had slipped out with one of the 
servants and reached her home only two 
blocks away. She had sent the limousine 
back for Mr. Dalton. She had a very bad 
headache and would he please not call her up 
until noon the next day? 

Peter was dazed, and instead of using her 
limousine walked home almost at once 
through the February frost, thinking darkly 
and hard He felt sure he knew what was 
the matter with Betsy. Some hint of his en- 
listment had reached her, and this was the 
beginning of his punishment. She was furious, 
of course Furious! 

He would have been amazed had he seen 
Betsy at that moment. With her ermine coat 
flung off. she was on her knees in her bedroom, 
bending over her maid who was stretched on 
the floor as if dead, her teeth bitten into her 
underlip so that some congealed drops of 
blood had spread into a little cross on her chin. 

Betsy, with lifted head and eyes that ranged 
the room, had the look of a deer scenting 
which way trouble lay. What had hap- 
pened? Had a burglar hurt Gervaise? Or 
was this a fit? She did not know what to do 
for people in fits. She had never seen a fit 
before, except when one of the Pekingese she 
had the year before last had suddenly begun to 
snap and froth and knock himself against the 
furniture in a way that could only have been 
most unpleasant for him. A dog specialist 
had killed poor Ching-a- ling with chloroform, 
but such a prescription did not of course fit 
Gervaise’s case 

She sighed perplexedly, shook the girl and 
pulled up an eyelid in imitation of the doctor's 
professional way. Ugh, the awful eye! Fishy 
it looked, and frozen, and oh, so terribly sad! 
It frightened Betsy, and she decided to call 
Ambrose. As he had waited up to let her in 
he could hardly be in bed yet. 

Before she could stumble to touch the bell 
that rang on the servants’ floor, her glance 
was caught by Gervaise’s right hand. It was 
closed so grimly into a fist on a letter it made 
a lump at the end of her rigid arm, so that 
the whole had somewhat the look of an 
apothecary’s pestle. 

Betsy stood looking down at it, and nodded 
her swallow-like head with profound wisdom. 
A love letter. Of course. Only love, un- 
happy love, could have stretched poor Ger- 
vaise there. And a thick cord seemed to span 
her throat that no swallowing would down at 
the thought that on the day Peter set sail for 
France she, with his good-by letter clutched 
in her hand, might be lying just like that; 
maybe on that very spot. It was a most lev el- 
ing and humanizing reflection, and made her 


_ about the clay- like cheeks. 


decide that this was no place for Ambrose. 
a Rousing poor Gervaise was woman’s 
work. 

With her high-priced gardenia extracts she 
wiped away the cross-shaped mark of blood 
and sent wild dashes of it over the stark face. 
Slaps on the pulse, calls and shakes followed. 
The young Frenchwoman remained as rigid 
as before, except that a hard shuddering 
began at intervals. 

“Oh, Gervaise, do speak!’ Betsy whispered 
this into her ear, while passionately curving 
both hot little hands, fiery with their jewels, 
‘* Gervaise—oh, 
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please—Gervaise! 


LONG sigh came, and the lids flew up. 

Straight into Betsy’s eyes she looked, at 
first with only the expressionless stare of the 
just awakened in which the mind tries to 
realize itself. Following this came reluctant 
dread, yet mixing with hope in a frantic 
question: 

ae was asleep? I dreamed? It was a 
dream?” the raking gaze seemed to cry. 

Almost at once (>is look went out, as if a 
door had been d upon a light. As 
Betsy sat back, squatting on the floor in what 
she meant to be « fricn’'ly and conclusive 
way, she was aware ot a tcrrible stillness going 
through the inert body, as slowly and cower- 
ingly Gervaise looked down at her own right 

and. 

In the same way she lifted it. Her gaze 
fixed itself on the letter and stayed there, 
while a convulsion pulled her mouth down 
sideways and made of her care-worn face a 
web of lines. No dream. The horror -was 
there in her hand. It was true. The wall 
that had crashed down upon her, leaving her 
as dead beneath it, was a real thing. No 
dream. It was there. It. was true. 

She opened her fingers as feebly as if she 
had been long ill—the pinched, hard fingers 
so pricked at their tips from all the fine sew- 
ing on the chiffon underthings of mademoi- 
selle—and when in a blind, fumbling way she- 
had sought for and found Betsy’s hand she 
pushed the letter into it. Her eyes met her 
mistress’s fully—a look Betsy knew she would 
never forget. It came from a body of waning 
sense, it had to struggle through enclosing 
shadows to find her, and yet it had such a 
message of nightmare pain, a queer, cold fear 
gave its first knock at the girl’s heart; some 
isolated and abnormal thing seemed about to 
unveil itself. As a sort of comfort she clung 
to the commonplace: 

to read the letter? 
is in the letter, Gervaise? 
~—h!”’ was all that came in answer from 
Gerv aise’s fallen mouth. 

This was hushed, feeble, yet a prolonged 
and undulating wail. Betsy had not heard 
such a sound in her life, had not dimly 
imagined there could come from human lips 
a breath like that, holding with such ex- 
quisite tenuity the ultimate of anguish. 

A film came down upon the rigid stare, the 
lids sank very slowly, and once more Gervaise 

was for awhile, mercifully, as one dead. 

Betsy conquered her excited pulses, feeling 
she could only intelligently help Gervaise 
when she knew what this awful sorrow was, 
and hurriedly spread out the letter that from 
the galvanized clutch had become a creased 
lump. It seemed a page torn from a good- 
sized note-book. It was from London, but 
in French, and in a fine, feminine hand. As 
this last disturbed the love letter theory that 
had at first occurred to her, Betsy gave a 
look at the signature: “Sur. Marie Thérése— 
gui prie pour toi, ma pauvre.’ 

A nun—who prayed for Gervaise, and in a 
pity ing way! 


Your bad news 


HE bent over the lines. If she had not 
known French well, she would not in that 

reading have so clearly leaped the gulf that 
lies between the look of words and their real- 
ity. To this was added her naturally acute 
intuition that, now struggling up from its 
long sleep, lifted head and hands and: capped 
as with needle-points the lances of fearful 
knowledge that prodded her. 

From desultory talks with Gervaise, that 
in her pleasure-packed existence had skimmed 
from her mind, she had known that young as 
Gervaise was—only thirty-two—she was a 
widow with a _ fifteen-year-old daughter, 
Angéle, lodged in a convent of the White 
Sisters in France; also a younger sister of 
her own, Julie, who did wonderful sewing on 
church vestments in this same convent. She 
recalled now clearly the phetczraph of little 
Angéle that Gervaise had alw:vs with her, 
even peeping at her from among the spools in 
her sewing-basket—a serene schoolgirl, with 
sedately plastered hair held back under the 
half circle of a comb, with cherry-ripe mouth 
and eyes of innocence much like the defensive 
stare of a kitten dazed by the revolutions of 
a spool. 

Yes, she read the letter from the broken- 
hearted and rescued nun cared for in London, 
who told of her own undying sense of pollu- 

(Continued on page 81) 
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For Girls, Young Women 
and Matrons 


In no better way can girls and women of America show 
their patriotic spirit than in the dresses they wear. 

Betty Wales knows that war-time dresses should conform 
to the rules of fabric conservation, and should be practical, 
durable and economically priced. | | 
| And so in patriotic spirit she has used all the best ideas 
| of America and Americanized the best lines trom Paris in the 
making of her Autumn collection. 

The result is that simple, good-taste dresses for general 
wear, school, recreation and special occasions are presented in 
the best fabrics and colors of the season and the prices con- 
form to the National demand for economy in dress. 

There is an exclusive Betty Wales Dealer in your town. 

Dresses from $18.75 to $45.00. 

Send 20 cents in stamps for a Betty Wales Good Luck 
Ploshkin. You will smile every time you look at it. 


Batty Wales Dressmakers. 


509 Waldorf Bldg. New York 


TE’SSCs 


\ Agents Fairweathers, Ltd., Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg 


| 
| Canadian Gordon Drysdale, Ltd., Vancouver and Victoria, B.C. 
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The Light 


tion from the ruthless beastliness that, with 
all pretense of kultur tlung off, had made 
victim of her as of many, and among them 
the two women creatures beloved of Gervaise. 
She read there that Julie had killed herself. 
Where Angéle was, after the birth of a dead 
child, Soeur Marie Thérése did not know. 
That was the worst of all. Angéle, so lovely, 
so little, so pure, had been taken away by a 
German officer ‘“‘for himself’’, as soon as she 
was over her illness . . . where, she did not 
know ... . knew nothing at all. - 

Betsy, hushed and with crowded throat, 
sensed the supreme horror of those last words 
to Gervaise, how they had rent the mother’s 
heart before they struck her down. | Not to 
know! The sorrow in the frozen eye, the 
fathomless despair in the one faint wail—ah, 
Betsy had no need now to question the reason 
forthem. The letter held her with the fascina- 
tion of the infernal. In a jolting. way the 
phrases rushed at her: 

assassins exécrables .. . scélératesse 
impttoyable . . . les officiers sent encore plus 
vicieux ... les sauvages affreux ... Tous 
les innocents sont violés . . . Julie est morte 
Anvéle,ta .. . petite fille . . . unenfant 
mort-né... Je ne sais pas ou elle est... 
Ah. je ne sais rien, ma pauvre Gervaise!”’ 


"THE look of girlhood had fallen from Betsy. 
Herself the center of an innermost dark- 
ness, she saw abominations troop past as if 
under an arc-light and on which without 
choice she must gaze: wolfish wrongs; things 
to wither the heart; serenely swinish foul- 
- nesses; no trace of decency, of common 
huminity; the acts of execrable assassins, 
as the nun had said. 

So clear was this that through instinctive 
femaleness, aided by the uncanny sort of over- 
sharp perception that had been the puzzling 
possession of her childhood, the sufferers be- 
came of a sudden not the women of France, 
but of her own land; not Gervaise’s people, 
but actually her own self. For an awful 
moment, made living by the mind, she was in 
France, a woman at bay in some forlorn ouc- 
post, not one to help her as, modesty aghast, 
she quailed before the voracious eyes of an 
oncoming rabble of spike-helmeted ruffians, 
blaspheming drunkenly. 

After this holding vision, this transportation 
of self, the concluding passage of the letter 
crying to America for soldiers to aid and 
avenge France was to her like cold water to 
the thirsty: 

Dites ad toute Amérique. 
gwils se depéchent par pitié. La France a 
désespérément besoin de secours. Jugement! 
Jugement pour les loups! Vengeance!” 

Betsy’s hands were pressed to flaming 
cheeks, her temples seemed held between an 
instrument of steel, and she remembered the 
cross made by the blood on Gervaise’s chin. 
Judgment on the wolves! Oh, yes; oh, yes! 
Though what judgment could annul the reason 
for that cross? 

She telephoned for a doctor, rang for Am- 
brose, and between them they put Gervaise 
to bed. It was broad daylight before Betsy 
stole from the stony despair of the awakened 
gaze and took off her ball gown. 


Criez aux soldats 


ICHOLAS BLEECKER wasat his break- 

fast. He was aroused at seeing his 
daughter standing in the doorway in one of 
her impractical morning gowrs, made of 
swirling ends of chiffon—this of lilac and 
green, with dashes of crimson, suggested a 
parrakeet. She had on a breakfast cap that 
was a net of roses. 

He was one of those obstinately youthful 
men born to remain a bachelor. None of the 
little ceremonies of fatherhood attracted him. 
He had done his duty by Betsy, his one child 
left early without a mother, had turned her 
out a first-class fashionable girl, had made 
holiday’ and birthday gifts conscientiously, 
and during her first season had gone with her 
everywhere. All of this bored him exces- 
sively, even though she did not treat him 
with an atom of that isolating filial respect 
that would have made him feel as if muffler 
and wristlets had been put on his spirit, while 
being cautioned against draughts; indeed 
from her childhood he had been delighted that 
she had coolly called him Nick. 

The solace of his turbulent Wall Street days 
was their start; his excellent coffee—never 
more than one huge cup of blue and gold 
Minton -—and his morning paper. He always 
enjoyed them alone. If he had .guests they, 
like Betsy, were served in their rooms. He 
was left to a beautiful peace at a small table, 
close to the open-fire in winter and in the 
alcoved window in summer, where he would 
soak himself gluttonously in the bliss of ut- 
tering no word for a full half hour. 

And now for the first time in a year or so 
here was his daughter “‘ butting in’’, and wear- 
ing one of those dreadful, placating smiles 
that meant she had come to ‘“‘chat”. He 
could have howled. Almost instantly he saw 
that he was wrong. 

“Hello, Nick!” Betsy said in a forceless 
way, slipped into a chair and kept silence. 


In fact, as Ambrose set a place for her, she 
seemed ominously silent, her brows rucked till 
they came close to the widow's peak, and this 
gave her a look of almost comic bewilderment. 
Now too her father noticed that the cap of 
roses had been put on without her habitual 
care, had a rakish crookedness over one eye, 
with one of the ear lappets caught under. 
He saw more after another glance—a heavy 
quiet on her usually quizzical mouth, the 
wan glitter of her eyes. Oh, of course if the 
child were really in trouble—! 

‘*Haven't you slept?” he asked, his regard 
gravely kind. 

**Not a wink.” 

the matter?” 

She remained speechless, chin buried in a 
web of gauze, even after Ambrose had sleek- 
footedly departed. 

‘*Now then?” Mr. Bleecker asked in almost 
a cooing tone, while drearily he felt every 
inch,a father. 

To his dismay one heavy tear seemed to 
walk down Betsy’s pale cheek, so solemn was 
its progress. She appeared unable. to meet 
his eyes. 

‘It’s hard —to tell you exactly—” she said 
in a thick mutter, ‘“‘to tell you that I know 
to-day how a girl could pray to die, so that 
she might stop-—remembering.”” 

As the last word hung on the silence, she 
drew the nun’s letter slowly from her girdle. 

‘“Ah!”’ came succinctly from Mr. Bleecker. 
“Dalton told me yesterday of his boy’s en- 
listing secretly. “This means that you’ve quar- 
reled with Peter?” 

‘Don’t speak of Peter now, please.’”? This 
was faint, yet had the rasp of a scream. ‘I 
want to forget—some.things that can be in the 


world—before I see him again. 


JER father sat back with a martyr’s air. 
Betsy was given to tangential flights of 
thought always, a way curiously her own, 
quick changes of mood that to follow was like 
darting after a butterfly. One could only let 
her go her own way, while trailing meekly at 
her heels. Generally after bogs and fogs she 
landed one in an open place and sunlight. 

‘Well, I’m listening,” he said patiently, 
acutely conscious that he did not want the 
cooled coffee in the Minton cup. 

‘It began last night, when I found out that 
I was a fat-head,” said Betsy with deep 
sadness. 

She had laid the letter on the table, her 
hand close to it, but not touching it. He saw 
a dreary smile quiver about her lips, as in a 
jerky way she looked upvat him. ‘Maybe 
you knew I was a fat-head all the time and 
never told me?” 

Mr. Bleecker was irritated now. Though, 
she had come, looking tragedy, she was, after 
all, the comédienne, almost the farceur, into 
which from a thoughtful childhood she had 
so ineradicably grown. Incapable of a seri- 
ous thought any more. And he had let his 
coffee grow cold for this! 

flatter yourself,’ he informed her 
icily. ‘‘Fat is about the most valuable thing 
in the world just now. The Kaiser is howling 
for it! If he could get a good thousand- 
pound hunk of it, I believe he’d have a new 
portrait made showing him sitting on it, he’d 
be so pleased.” 

The change that passed over her small face 
at the Kaiser’s name startled him so he had 
to urge himself to finish. She was grim with 
hatred as she stood up. 

‘“He would? Well, as he could only value 
what’s loathsome!—you’ve given me one more 
reason for sending this fat-head out of busi- 
ness to-day!” 

The actual words were silly, yet under their 
surface some meaning made them: solemn. 
There was not a trace of flippancy about her. 
Her weary eyes had fire in them, her clay- 
tinted lips kept jolting, as she lifted the s1all 
letter piteously, yet with shrinking as from 
a worm. 

‘Read this,” she said and dropped it beside 
his plate. 

She turned to the mantel and hid her face 
against it. In the splendid room behind her, 
where the wood flames danced on ferns in 
Georgian silver and where the essence of 
delicate food was a perfume, she heard the 
fluttering of the letter that told its story of 
terror, shame and death in a far-off, tortured 
land. 

“God?” she heard her father sigh—a prayer 
that was a distracted question. There was a 
long, pained silence before she turned to look: 
at him. 

‘“Now, you know!” said Betsy with a 
frozen sort of calm. ‘‘Some people are so fast 
asleep in——well, in selfishness, Nick, dear, that 
things have got to come right into their houses 
and hit them in the head before they bother 
about them. The war camé into this house 
with that letter. Why, before it, all the fight- 
ing that I read about over there seemed to 
me just a big rumpus that killed some men 
and made things inconvenient everywhere for 
everybody. But the letter—oh, it was like— 
like something with claws. It struck down 

(Continued on page 84) 
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ood judgment in the planning of an 
interior more often achieves success than 
does lavish expenditure. 


Indeed, many delightful rooms owe ae 


their chief charm to the harmonious os 
arrangement of a few well-chosen appoint- 4) 
ments—each piece of Furniture being so i 
admirably disposed in relation to its setting Gis) 
that the whole effect is pleasing beyond 


expression. 

q The opportunity to attain such results 
is nowhere better presented than at 

these interesting Galleries, whether merely 


AN an occasional piece or two, or an entire 

Wi ensemble, is required for the scheme in “Vie 
hs view. Here one may acquire, at well within ii 
ph moderate cost, the Furniture, the quaint Yi 
Decorative Objects and the Oriental Rugs 
which will impart to their surroundings ( 
\ historic interest and an engaging sense of fs 
= livability. 
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Suggestions may be gained from de luxe prints of 
successful interiors, sent gratis upon request. 


New Hork Galleries 


Grand Rapids Furniture Company 


aN 34~36 West 32% Street 
re) New York City 
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Every Cup 


Of Quaker Oats Contains 280 Calories 
Or Exactly the Same as Four Eggs 


Every cup you cook 


every cup you use in bread or muffins, 


cookies, pancakes or soups. And the cup of Quaker Oats costs 


you less than two cents. 


Mark what other indispensable foods cost you, at the present 
writing, for the same food units, as compared with Quaker Oats. 


Meats average 7 times as much. 
Chicken from 7 to 16 times as much. 
Fish will,average 8 times as much. 
Eggs nearly 10 times as much. 


Yet Pruaicer Oats is vastly the better food. It is nearly the 


perfect food. 


Pound for pound, it has more than twice the nutrition of round 
steak. It is many times richer in minerals. And 16 per cent is 


protein, the body builder. 


Let this supreme food cut down your living cost. Use it in 
fifty ways. No other grain food is so flavory, and none so meets 


your needs. 


Quaker Oats 


Have an Exquisite Flavor 


In Quaker Oats you get oat flavor at 
its best. This brand is flaked from queen 
oats only—just the big, plump oats. 


We get ten pounds from a bushel. 
This extra flavor costs you no extra 


price. It is due to yourself that you get it. 


12 to 13c and 30 to 32c Per Package 
Except in Far West and South 


Quaker Oats Muffins 

=, cup Quaker Oats (uncooked), 1% cups 
flour. 1 cup scalded milk, 1 egg, 4 level tea- 
spoons baking powder, 2 tablespoons melted 
butter, % teaspoon salt, 3 tablespoons sugar. 

Turn scalded milk on Quaker Oats, le’ s‘and 
five minutés; add sugar, salt and mel’ a but- 
ter; sift in flour and baking powder; mix 
thoroughly and add egg well beaten. Bake 
in buttered gem pans. 


Quaker Oats Pancakes 


2 cups Quaker Oats (uncooked), 1% cups 
flour, 1 teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon soda, dis- 
solved in 2 tablespoons hot water te 
spoon baking powder (mix in the flour). 2%: 
cups sour milk or buttermilk, 2 eggs beaten 
lightly, 1 tablespoon sugar, 1 or 2 tablespoons 
melted butter (according to the richness of 
the milk). 

Process: Soak Quaker Oats over night in 
milk. In the morning mix and sift flour, soda, 
meee and salt—add this to Quaker Oats mix- 

—add melted butter: add eggs beaten 
lightly-—beat thoroughly and cook as griddle 
cakes. 


Quaker Oats Bread 


1% cups Quaker Oats (uncooked) 
teaspoons salt 

lo cup sugar 

2 cups boiling water 

1 cake yeast 

1, cup lukewarm water 

5 cups flour 


Mix together Quaker Oats, salt and 
sugar. Pour over two cups of boiling 
water. Let stand until lukewarm. Then 
add veast which has been dissolved in 14 


cup lukewarm water, then add 5 cups of 
flour 


Knead slightly, set in a warm place, let 
rise until light (about 2 hours). Knead 
thoroughly, form into two loaves and put 
in pans. Let rise again and bake about 50 
minues. If dry veast is used, a sponge 
should be made at night with the liquid, 
the yeast, and a part of the white flour. 


This recipe makes two loaves. (1958) 


~ bo 


Becky at Cards 


(Continued from pase 30) 


about not registerin’; but I'd shot off my 
mouth so much, and boasted to so many 


people that I wasn't going to, that I didn't 
have the nerve to back down. 

‘Along came registration day, and I locked 
myself in the top of the house and made out 
I was already in prison and a martyr. About 
ten o'clock she and my sister comes and 
knocks on the door, and she says, ‘When are 
you going to register?’ And I says, ‘I’m not 
going to register at all.’ 

“About eleven o'clock she comes round 
again. ‘Bob,’ she says, .*there’s lots of talk 
about what's goin’ to happen to them as 
don’t register. Haven't you got any sense?’ 
‘I got too much,’ I says. She waits a while 
‘n then she says, ‘Are you really afraid to 
fight?—I couldn't believe it.’ she says, ‘but 
I’m beginning to think it must be true. 
How awful!’ ‘It isn't fear,’ I says, ‘it’s 
principle. There’s millions thinks the way I 
do. . . . ‘Bob,’ she says, ‘as sure as shoot- 

in’, if you don't register there'll come a day 
when vou ll wish you'd never been born.’ She 
Waits around to hear the answer and then 
goes away without hearing it. 

“The day was getting pretty long, and I 
begun to think suppose they really do put me 
in prison. I sneaks down the back stairs to 
the pantry, and bolts back to my room with 
satables. The house Was dead quiet. About 
three o’clock she makes another try. 

‘** *Bob,’ she says, ‘this is the last time I 
bother you. Are you going to register?’ I 
says, ‘No.’ She says, ‘Listen then. Mame 
and I have got some black crape. and we're 
going to put a knot of it on the front door 
for everybody to see.’ . ‘Who's dead?’ 
I asks. ‘You,’ she says, ‘you're as good as 
dead, and your soul is stone dead, and maybe 
when the people find out what the crape’s 
for. ...’ ‘What’s that?’ I asks, and she 
says, ‘Oh, nothing, only there’s a lamp- post 
just across the street.’ I don’t say nothin’, 
and after a while she savs, ‘Bob’—just Bob, 
only in a new kind a voice, not scornful or 
mad, just sad kind of. ‘Well,’ I says, ‘what 
is it now?’ ; 

‘** *T give up.’ she says, ‘that’s all. But Bob, 
we've been pals a long time, and—I’m never 
going to bether you again. Won't you open 
the door? There’s one thing I want to say, 
but I don’t want the whole neighborhood to 
hear. . . . Please, Bob,’ she says. 


DIDN’T care much, so I flings open the 
door, and she looks at me a long time 
without speakin’. Then she says, ‘You 
never guessed, did you, Bob? ~~ but that’s w hy 


‘this is all so terrible to me.’ 


“Never guessed what?’ 

“But say’ She didn't need to speak it, 
she was telling on herself with her eyes. And 
I never see any one look so pretty. 

Private Dow ney was silent for some time, 
overcome by a kind of rapturous re trospect. 

“She told he said presently, ‘that 
she'd always loved me, and all of a sudden 
she puts her arms round my neck and pulls 
my head down and kisses me. . . Then 
she looks at me, and says, ‘Bob, you re 
breakin’ my heart.’ 

** *T didn’t know,’ I says, ‘I never guessed.’ 
Say, Milty, you've kissed a girl, haven't you?” 

‘*Shouldn’t wonder,” said Milt. 

never had before,”’ said Downey, ‘only 
in kissing games. Nothin’ real about it. Just 
fun. Well, I guess I must have always liked 
her. But it seemed then as if it was kissing 
her that made me like her, but maybe kissing 
is just the way you have of finding out, when 
vou like a girl, that you do like her.” 

shouldn't wonder,” said Milt. 

“Pretty soon,’’ continued Downey, “‘she 
says, ‘Why, Bob, do you mean that?’ You 
see, I'd whispered in her ear that she was my 
girl and that I loved her. ‘Honest, Bob?’ 
she says, and I whispers the same thing over. 
Then she presses tight against me, and she 
says, ‘If you'll register, Bob,’ she says, ‘I'll 
marry you. Kiss me again,’ she says, ‘and 


think it over while you're kissing me.’ 


‘Then she says, ‘Now if you don’t register, 
you'll never see me again as long as you live, 
if I can help it.’ And I says, ‘I don’t take 
back anything I've said. I think registry is 
illegal and wicked, and takes away from a 
man his rights, but if you'll marry me, I'll 
register.’ 

“And that,” he concluded, ‘‘is how I come 
to register.’ 

He stretched luxuriously and pulled the 
brim of his hat over his eyes. 

‘‘Do I know her?” asked Private Milt. 

“Sure. Swear-you won't tell?” 

Milt took the required oath. 

‘“She’s Lilly Morgan,” said Private 
Downey. 

For a moment Milt made no comment. 
Then he said: 

ell, I'll be jiggered!”’ 

“Think of me winning her,”’ said Downey, 
with real wonder and reverence in his voice. 

“I’m trying to,”’ said Milt, ‘‘and I can only 
say you're a wonder, Bob.” 

‘‘She’s fit for a king.”’ said Downey. 

And silence fell between them. 


Late that afternoon Private Milt sought 
out his company officer. 

‘May I speak with you a moment, sir?” 
he said. “It’s a private matter. 

Captain Norton returned a curt but friendly 
assent. 

“It’s about Private Downey, sir. I don't 
know what to do. But you'll know. He 
wanted to duck out of the draft. But a good 
girl got hold of him and persuaded him to 
register, and later he volunteered: It was 
never his courage that was in question. He 
just had cranky notions.” 

Captain Norton nodded. 

“The girl made Downey think she was in 
love with him, sir, and that made him think 
he was in love with her. 

see. 

“The same girl,” said Milt slowly, *‘ per 
suaded me to register r and to try to act like a 
man in the same way. 

the same way?” 

Private Milt was blushing now. 

sir, she promised Downey she'd. 
marry him.” 

‘And she made you the same promise.” 

Captain Norton pursed his lips in thought. 

‘She was trving to be a good American. 
She even tried to enlist herself. She was all 
afired by the war.” 

‘Downey, I take it,” said Captain Norton, 

“doesn’t know about your end of this?” 

‘No, sir. And I’m afraid it would break 
him all up if I told him. It might hurt his 
efficiency.” 

“Or cure him!” 

‘*He told me about her himself. He acted 
like he was pretty hard hit. But there’s no 
use his going on thinking about her. She 
can’t keep her promise to him.”’ 

“Why not?” 

“Because,” said Private Milt, ‘“‘she kept 


‘her promise to me.’ 


‘*You and she are married?”’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

you. want my advice?” 

“Ves, sir. I thought maybe I wouldn't 
tell Downey and that maybe—well, we won't 
all live to go home, will we, sir?” 

‘*You can bank on that, I think.” 

““And I thought maybe Downey would 
never know.” 

‘That wouldn’t be my advice, Milt.” 

tell him?” 

course.” 


GAIN they swung round the circle. They 

went to the front, and they returned to 
rest. Again Private Downey received per- 
mission to fish in the canal. But he did not 
invite Private Milt to accompany him. 

‘he blow which had been dealt to Private 
Downey was not mortal. He was very sorry 
for himself of course; at times bitterly so, 
but he could not think of his disappointment 
all the time. He was still ambitious to 
catch a fish. He was still hungry at meal 
times and sleepy at bedtime. Against Milt 
he felt no resentment. Against Lilly Morgan 
he felt none. He treasured the memory of 
her kisses. That could never be taken away 
from him. 

The door of the shop that purveyed to 
amateurs of fishing was open. Private Dow- 
ney hesitated and went in. 

‘* Bongjour, mademotselle,” he said. 

And she returned the good day and smiled 
very pleasantly. 

“Va poissoner ajourdut encore,’’ said Private 
Downey. ‘*Faut avoir encore des-—des ahnegle- 
virms—"’ 

**Ou'est—¢e cest, des ahnglevirms?’’ she 
asked. 

“*Sont petits bétes trés long qui habitons la 
lerre et quim—qut squeermer. Sont des terre 
serpents. 

She could not follow him. There was a 
silence. During this, Private Downey, with 
an imaginary shovel, dug into an imaginary 
cabbage-patch and secured therefrom imag- 
inary earth worms. Then the girl laughed, 
and they went out into the back-yard. 

Downey still lingered in the shop. Pres- 
ently he said: 

‘Voulons pas poissoner pre) seul. Allons 
avec. Vous—moti. 

she began to protest. 

‘Faut allons,”’ said Downey. Aimons pas 
poissoner tout seul. Mot—malheureux—moi— 
triste. Allons avec.”’ 

‘*What’s the matter?”’ she asked— of course 
in French. 

bas,” said Downey... méchante, made- 
moiselle. Cassons mon ceur.”’ 

His sorrows, real and imaginary. lent Pri- 
vate Downey a touching eloquence. 

She went with him. 

They sat under the willow all the afternoon 
and took turns holding the fishing-rod. Pri- 
vate Downey picked up a lot of French. Now 
and then he stole a look at her out of the 
corner of his eye. Her face. now that you 
looked at it. was not as flat as he had at 
first thought. And she had smooth, velvety 
skin. 

(Continued on page 84) 
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Resinol Soap merits the appreciation of discrimi- 
nating men and women. The most costly of soaps 
could not be more delightfully cleansing or purer— 
indeed few fancy soaps can equal Resinol Soap in 
perfect freedom from harsh, irritating alkali. In 
addition, Resinol Soap contains just enough sooth- 
ing, healing qualities to relieve clogged, irritated 
pores, reduce the tendency to oiliness, pimples, red- 
ness and roughness, and give the skin that healthy 
glow which goes with a clear eye and a clear brain. 


Resinol Soap is not the “Fountain of Youth” but 
its regular use will greatly help to preserve the deli- 


imparts to 


a fresh, winnin 17 glow 


her skin 


cate texture and coloring of a woman’s complexion 
far beyond the time when most women lose them. 


Those who have once formed the habit of being 
beautiful will rarely consent to be without Resinol = 
Soap for their toilet. It helps to build good com- | ca, 
plexions without making extra demands on your 4 
already overcrowded day, and as for expense it 
doubtless costs no more—perhaps even Jess—than 
the soap which you are at present using. Resinol | c 
Soap is also excellent for the bath and shampoo. 


Resinol Soap is sold by all druggists and dealers 
in toilet goods. 
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Rubaya—¥4o inches wide, at shops 
better sort. 


CHENEY 
Rub ava 
The All-Silk Serge 


UBAYA—a silk cloth in a serge weave 
—with all the practical character- 
istics required for a cloth dress, and all 
the lovely draping qualities of a silk. 
quality a typical Cheney Si'k. 


Rubayva—a new American name for a new 
American silk fabric which should mean 
as much to the women of America as the 
serges of Roubaix have meant in the past. 


CHENEY BROTHE 
NEW YORK S 


HENE 


of the 
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Gervaise. It took me by the throat, and held 
me, and made me see! Oh, yes,’’ she shud- 
dered, “‘I know. J was in France last night.’’ 


HEN Peter reached home at noon after 

a few hours’ work at the armory, he 
found a letter from Mr. Bleecker. It told in 
detail the news from the nun to Gervaise and 
the night Betsy had passed through: 


‘“‘She’s terribly shaken up by this. Awful 
thing for a girl to come suddenly up against— 
yet I’m glad of it. You see these are days of 
raw and dreadful truths, and they have to be 
called by their raw and dreadful names to 
make us strong enough to handle them. The 
curious sensitiveness that Betsy had, as a 
child, seems to have swung back through this 


sudden horror and rage, and she is suffering 


from sympathy in every fiber. This will be 
bully for her; for, to tell you the truth, her 


frivolity and sodden self-satisfaction that have. 


grown with the last few years have often 
depressed me as the sight of some valuable 
<oing to waste always must. | 

“The child’s got a freakish idea that she 
doesn't want to see you until she’s had some 
mental phase out with herself, and probably 
the fact that she found out some way last 
night about your having enlisted has some- 
thing to do with it. She means to stay out of 
town for a week and left this word for you. 
However, my own judgment is quite different, 
so I’m going to put you on to the facts. 

“She is taking Gervaise this morning to an 
aunt of the girl's who lives in Rye. After 
Gervaise rests there for a time, Betsy has in- 
sisted that I am to get passports for the maid 
and the aunt and a sleuth-hound of a detective 
and send them all to France to search for the 
missing girl. F pointed out the hopelessness 
of the scheme to Betsy—what can French- 
women do, searching for what the Germans 
have in their possession? But in her way she 
wiped me out—Gervaise must imagine it will 
do good, as the poor woman would go mad 
from suspense if she weren’t hustling about 


over there some way. So I don’t mind. 


‘‘When she gets back to-night she means to 
start right off after dinner to the Garths at 
Lakewood. So you come—unexpectedly—to 
dinner. Get her out of this dark mood by 
talking to her—well, you know how. 

“Tt was a ghastly letter. German officers, 
mind you—not some incorrigible scallawags 
among the peasant privates, but arrogant 
scoundrels as cold-blooded as snakes. They 
have done everything. Everything, that is, 
but—pay! And that, Peter, good boy, you 
are to help along.” 


O*r the journey Betsy managed Gervaise ex- 
actly as if she were the woman’s mother. 
She placed her in the Pullman chair beside 
her, took off her hat, smoothed her hair, 
bathed her poor, querulously lined forehead 
with extract, and put her own linen-em- 
broidered pillow behind her sagging neck. 
After heavy doses of bromide, the maid was 
like a wooden woman with eyes that stared 
through a sort of glaze. When during the 
journey Betsy would lean over, take her hand 
and rub it with vigor while smiling at her 
comfortingly, Gervaise would look heavily 
and gratefully at her in answer for a second 
before resuming her stare into the abyss. 
There was a poignant moment at the aunt’s 
house while Betsy kept in the background. 
The powerful dark woman read the nun’s 
letter, one hand resting on her niece’s shoul- 
der. After it, shaken by a majestic wrath, 
white-hot anathema in her eyes, she had cried 
out to God to send down his delayed punish- 
ment; and then had caught up Gervaise in 


The Light 


(Continued from page 81) 


her arms as if she were herself the lost child 
of her agony, carried her to a chair, and, 
forgetting Betsy, had rocked and rocked with 
her to crooning sounds of comfort, to assur- 
ances that justice was only withheld a brief 
while longer, and that she would—oh, surely, 
surely—meet her little Angéle again! 


ETSY left them together. ’As she went 

through the small garden, the tears, form- 

ing a tiny magnifying lens across her sight, 

changed the ice-coated bushes to great clusters 
of candles in a rainbow haze. 

And they did something else that was 
magical, those tears. They made a glory 
around Peter who in the fresh greenish-tan of 
khaki stood just outside the gate—showed her 
rather, and dizzily, two Peters, then three— 
while surely it took more than the six arms 
she saw for the pu!l that brought her to him. 

‘“Bolting to Lakewood, was she? Thought 
she’d sidestep me, did she?” he exulted. 
“Crazy little Aleck!—why, you couldn’t lose 
me in a thousand years! Come along, away 
from the vulgar gaze, and I’ll show you what.”’ 

They were in a strip of the wintry wood 
beside the road, so still, so empty in the frost. 
strapped apathy they might have been in a 
Polar wilderness. It was just the solemn 
place for such kisses as Peter gave her then; 
rich with the message of a man who would 
fight to the death for his own; be the tender 
sentry of her life; kisses of fire, worship, 
hunger, and yet of the gentlest prayer. 

And, between’them, Betsy tried to tell him 
of the multiple bits that went to the making 
of the storm that filled her. Through piteous 
sounds that broke in confusion, he heard “‘last 
night—library—you and Jim—fat-heads— 
Pekingese—sables—dotted_ veils—enlistment 
—Gervaise—her eye, dreadful—frozen with 
horror—and then—and then—”’ 

‘All right, darling! Your father wrote me 
all about the letter, so you needn’t hurt your 
little heart by going over it,’’ Peter broke in. 
“Only tell me this—you’d make me enlist 
now if :I didn’t want to, wouldn’t you? 


Wouldn’t you?”’ he whispered in thrilling 


demand. 


JN the rush of quickened words that broke 
from Betsy she was eloquent. She sketched 
herself, as she had been, with a pitiless con- 
tempt that loomed as a smudge against her 
bright pride in him. She spoke of the great 
armies far away, of which he would soon be a 
part—England, the watchdog of the seas, with 
teeth set, stoical when battles were lost as 
when they were won; of betrayed and blasted 
Belgium; of bleeding France. 

‘‘But oh, Peter,’ she ended, “the women 
most of all!’’ She seized his shoulders, and 
that which is eternal in each one of -us looked 
out at him from her lifted face. ‘‘Not only 
the soldiers who die on the battle-fields—oh, 
that’s bad enough—” and her fingers went 
up, shaking, to trail clingingly down his cheek 
in the agony of the unescapable thought that 
so he, too, might die, ‘‘but the women who 
die in their souls deaths that men can’t know! 
Oh, remember them. The women that the 
wolves have torn—who die—and yet live on. 
Fight for them!” 

She sank to his feet and slipped to the 
ground where she lay face downward on her 
arms, weeping from her inmost heart as she 
had not since those childish days when she 
had seen things too plainly and felt them too 
keenly. Lay there. that is, for the brief while 
that Peter permitted, before he drew her up, 
held her high, right against his heart, and 
with his lips pressed into the smooth, warm 
cup of her throat, made anew for her—for 
her alone—his soldier's oath. 


Lucky at Cards 


(Continued from page S2) 


At 4.55 Private Downey hooked a very 


small fish. In midair it abandoned the hook - 


(very sensibly) and returned to its native 
element. 

The boy’s disappointment was profound. 
Something in his face must have touched the 
girl’s heart. 

“Now,” she said gently, “I think your 
heart really is broken.” 

They gathered up their tackle and trudged 
back to the village. Private Downey said 
good-by to her at the door of her little shop. 
He laid his hand on his heart and made her a 
little bow. 

‘Over there,”’ he said, and he pointed to 
imaginary America, ‘“‘bad, cruel girl. Here, 
good—pretty girl. Allons encore potssoner 
auire jour—vous—mot.” 


Catherine the Great was a stickler for etiquette. 


She nodded cheerily and said it would be a 
pleasure. 

They parted. The girl stood smiling and 
looking after him. 

‘He will fall in love with me if I let him,” 
she thought—‘‘the poor, homesick boy!”’ 

Far off the guns sounded like summer 
thunder. She turned her eyes in the direc- 
tion of the battle. And she wondered if all 
was well with a certain Jean Colporte, to 
whom she had plighted her troth, a handsome, 
swash buckling fellow, masterful with men 
and with women. 

‘““Mm!” she exclaimed. It was at once a 
hug and a kiss. 

Then she laughed. She was wondering 
about Private Downey now. She was won- 
dering if he was lucky at cards. 


When she sent out invitations to a dinner she 


stipulated three things: ‘*No gentleman must drink himself into a state of intoxication; no 
gentleman must expectorate on the table; and no gentleman must chastise his wife at the 


party.” 


Poor Catherine'—if Harper's Bazar had only been current in her court, she would 


have been spared many an offense against good breeding. From the fiction, fashions and special 
articles in Harper's Bazar, her courtiers unconsciously would have absorbed a degree of elegance and 
refinement that would have made mistake impossible, let alone such social errors as she tabooed! 
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“| Ohe Inviting Allurement 
at the Dampton Shops 


grateful mingling of the 
becoming and dignified which so 
surely stamps the well-arranged rooms 
of Georgian times with their lofty 
windows and discreet draperies, their 
paneled walls and classically devised 
mantels, gives worthy suggestions to 
us of later days. 


to admitted ascendency of the 
Hampton Shops in all that makes 
for fitness in interior embellishment is 
due, in no small measure to the wise 
selection of the Furniture here to be 
seen—the bowed-fronted Cabinets of 
painted Satinwood, the rich-toned Ma- 
hogany Chairs, Chaises-longues and 
Tables with their hint of Chinese in- 
fluence—as well as the other enticing 
examples so allusively grouped in its 


many Galleries. 
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French Couturiers 
USE FABRICS FROM 


tom 


This garment made by the well-known house 
of Georgette, Paris, is made of “Furmoss” 
plush, produced in the United States, made by 
The Shelton Looms. 


“Furmoss’ is a silky plush, approaching the 
beauty, but without the attending weight of 
fur. In the present movement to conserve furs 
and wool, this lustrous material commends 
itself to women of taste. 


Garments made of this material or trimmed 
with it, lose nothing in beauty and assist in the 
development of “American Made” fabrics. 


To be assured that you are getting the genuine 
fabric, recognized as the supreme achievement 
in fur-plush, ask to see the name stamped on 
the back of every vard. 


Loom 


Garments when made up, have a label show- 
ing the name in script as above, if the garment 
is made of the genuine fabric. 


Sidney Blumenthal & Co. Ine. 


395-401 Fourth Avenue 
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(Continued from pase 40) 


threw out impatiently, beginning again to 
walk up and down. 

‘““He would have minded so dreadfully—”’ 
she said, still in a lower key. ‘I was really 
thinking of him. Of course 1 had no right to 
interfere with your affairs—”’ 

The Squire turned, the tyrant in him reviv- 
ing fast. 

“Well, you did interfere!—and to some 
purpose! Now then—yes or no—is your 
notice withdrawn?” 

hesitated. 

ag | would willingly stay with you—’’ she 
said, “‘if—if we could really get on!”’ 

‘Name your terms!” he returned, frowning 
and excited. 

“Oh, no—I have no terms,” she said hur- 
riedly. ‘“‘Only if you ask me to help you 
with the land, I should want to obey the 
Government—and—and do the best for the 
war. 

“Condition No. 1,” said the Squire grimly, 
checking it off. “Go on!” 

“And I should—perhaps—beg you to let 
Pamela do some VY. A. D. work, if she wants 
to.” 
“Pamela is your affair!’’ said the Squire 
impatiently. “If you stay here you are her 
chaperon, and for the present head of the 
household. Anything else?” 

It did not do to think of Parmela’s feelings, 
should she ever become aware of how shc 
was being handed over. But the mention 
of her, on a sudden impulse, had been pure 
sympathy on Elizabeth's part—a wish to 
strike on the girl’s behalf while the iron was 
so very hot. She looked up quictly. 

“No, indeed there is nothing else ieinieai 
indeed—that you won't expect me to hide 
what I feel about the war—and the little we 
at home can do to help—-"* 

Her voice failed a little.» The Squire said 
nothing. She went on, with a clearing coun- 
tenance. 

“*So—if you really wish it—I wilt stay, Mr. 
Mannering—and try to help you all I can. 
It was splendid of you--to give up your 
plans! I’m sure you won't regret it.”’ 

‘:I’m not sure at all, but it’s done. Now 
then let us understand: You take over my 
estate correspondence. You'll want a clerk 
I will find one. You can appoint a new agent, 
if you like. You can do what you like, in fact. 
I was never meant to be a landowner, and I 
hate the whole business.” 

* Allow me to point out—” said Elizabeth 
firmly—*‘that at college I was not trained in 
land agency, but in Greek!”’ 

“What does that matter? If women can 
build dreadnoughts, as they say they can, 
they can manage estates. Now then as to 
my conditions. Do what you like, but my 
book and the catalogue come Jirst:”” He 
looked at her with an exacting eye. 

“Certainly,”’ said Elizabeth. 

The Squire observed her. It was very 
pleasant to him to sce her sitting there in 
her trim serge dress, with its broad white 
collar and cutis, the sheen of her hair against 
the dark wall, and her shapely hands ready 
for work upon his table. He felt as if he had 
with enormous difficulty captured—recap- 
tured—something of exceptional value. Till 
now he had scarcely thought of her as a 
woman, but rather as a fine-edged but most 
serviceable tool, which he had had the ex- 
traordinary good luck to find. Now, with his 
mere selfish feeling of relief, there mingled 
something rather warmer and more human. 
If only she would stay, he would honestly 
trv and make life agreeable to her. 

‘““Well, now that’s settled,” he said, drawing 
a long breath and returning to his own table. 
‘“Now then let us go on with No. 1go. 


HEN the morning's work was done and 

luncheon over, Elizabeth carried off 
Pamela to her room. Pamela on emerging 
from the conversation which followed went 
in search of Forest, interviewed him in the 
gun-room, and then shutting herself up in 
the ‘“‘den”’ she wrote to Desmond. 


“My dear Dezzy —there are such queer 
things going on in this queer house! Yester- 
day Broomie gave warning, and father barri- 
caded the park gates and was perfectly mad 
and determined not to listen to anybody. 
In the middle of the night he and Forest took 
the barricade down, and to-day Broomie is to 
be not only secretary but land-agent, and 
anything else she pleases—queen in fact of 
all she survevs—including me. But I am 
bound to say she has been very decent to me 
over it all. She wants me to do some of the 
housekeeping, and she has actually made 
father consent to my helping at the hospital 
every afternoon. Of course I am awfully glad 
about that. I shall bicycle over. 

“But all the same it is very odd. and per- 
haps you and I had better consider what it 
may mean. I know from Broomie herself that 
she gave notice vesterday and now she is going 
to stay. And I know from Forest that father 

called him up when it was quite dark, between 
three and four in the morning—Mrs. Forest 
thought the Germans had come, when she 


heard the knocking!—and asked him to come 
with him and undo the gates. Forest says it 
po an aw ful business to get everything 
cle 
an seiaaianisaialy good job of it. 

“But the point of the whole thing is why did 
father give in? Evidently because Broomie 
gave notice, and he couldn’t bear the idea of 
parting with her. Of course Alice—and 
Margaret too, to some extent—are con- 
vinced it all means that father wants to 
marry her. Only Alice thinks that Miss 
Bremerton has been intriguing for it since 
the first week she set foot in the house, while 
Margaret is certain that she wouldn’t marry 
father if he asked her. She thinks that Miss 
B. is just the new woman, who wants to do 
things, and isn’t always thinking about get- 
ting married. Well, Dezzy, old boy, I don't 
know what to think. I'll keep my eyes open 
and report to you. I don’t—altogether—like 
her. No, I don’t—that’s flat. I wish, on the 
whole, she’d taken her departure! And yet I 
feel rather a toad for saying so. 

“Good-by, Dezzy——-dear Dezzy! Write to 
me as often as you can. Do you think you'll 
really get to I rance in January? 

“Ever your loving Pam.” 


[- was a bright January day. Lunch was 
just over at Mannering, and the luncheon 
party had dispersed, attracted to the garden 
and the park by the lure of the sunshine after 
dark days of storm and wind. Mrs. Gaddes- 
den alone was left sitting by the fire in the 
hall. There was a cold wind, and she did not 
feel equal to facing it. She was one of those 
women, rare in these days, who prefer to be 
prematurely old, in whom their great-grand- 
mothers and the “‘elegant’”’ lackadaisical ways 
of a generation that knew nothing of exercise, 
thick boots and short skirts seem to become 
once more incarnate. Though Mannering 
was not ill- warmed, Alice moved about it in 
winter, wrapped in a picturesque coat of 
black velvet. trimmed with chinchilla, her 
head wreathed in white lace. From this 
rather pompous setting her fair hair, small 
person and pinched pale face looked out 
perhaps with greater dignity than they could 
have achieved unadorned. Her chilliness, 
her small self-indulgences, including an 
inordinate love of cakes and all sweet things, 


‘were the standing joke of the twins-when they 


discussed the family freely behind the closed 
doors of the ‘‘den”’. 

But no one disliked Alice Gaddesden, 
though it was hard to be actively fond of her. 
She and her husband were quite good, friends; 
but they were no longer of any real impor- 
tance to each other. He was a good deal 
older than she; and was often away. from 
London on war work in the Midlands. On 
these occasions Alice generally invited her- 
self to Mannering. She thus got rid of house- 
keeping, which in these days of rations worried 
her to death. Moreover food at Mannering 
was much more plentiful than food in town, 
especially since the advent of Elizabeth 
Bremerton. 

It was of Elizabeth that Mrs. Gaddesden 
was thinking as she sat alone in the hall. 
From her seat she could perceive a shrubbery 
walk in the garden outside, along which two 
figures were passing—Miss Bremerton and 
the new agent. Beyond at some distance, 
she was aware of another group disappearing 
among the trees of the park—Pamela with 
Captain Chicksands and Beryl. 

This was the first time that any member of 
the Chicksands family had been a guest at 
Mannering since the quarrel in the autumn. 
The Squire had not yet brought himself to 


‘shake hands with Sir Henry. But Beryl on 


the one side, and Pamela on the other—aided 
and ‘abetted always by Miss Bremerton— 
had been gradually breaking down the em- 
bargo, and when, hearing from Bery! that her 
brother Arthur was with them for a few days, 
Pamela had openly proposed in her father’s 
presence to ask them both to luncheon, the 
Squire had pretended not to hear, but had at 
any rate raised no objection. And when the 
brother and sister arrived, he had received 
them as though nothing had happened. 

Mrs. Gaddesden’s mind was very full of the 
Captain’s good looks and distinction. After 
three months in France, he was now in London 
at the War Office, it seemed, for a short time, 
on a special mission; hence his occasional 
week-ends with his family. When the mission 
was over—so Beryl told Pamela—he was 
probably going out to an important appoint- 
ment in the Intelligence Department at 
G.H.Q. “Arthur’s a great swell,” said 
Beryl, “though as to what he’s done, or 
what people think of him, you have to dig 
it out of him—if vou can!”’ 

Mrs. Gaddesden did not very much like 
him. His brusque sincerity made people of 
her sort uncomfortable. But she would have 
liked very much to know whether there was 
anything up hetween him and Pamela: 
Really, Miss Bremerton’s. discretion about 
such things was too tiresome—ridiculous— 
almost rude! 

(Continued on page 88) 
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Everybody likes him. 


Men of different sort all 
envy him, deep down. 


We take him as the nat- 
ural sort, the human sort 
of man. 


He wins the world by 
laughter. Life is play— 
work an interesting game. 

He treats trouble like a 
pal. Difficulty is but in- 


Grouches are in large part 
caused by constipation. So are 
blue days, dull days, head- 
aches—all depressing things. 

Clogged-up poisoned sys- 
tems constantly destroy the 
energies of millions. 

Bran is Nature's laxative— 
the ideal inner cleanser. 

Nearly everybody needs it, 
but inactive people most. 

Most folks who omit it must 
take drugs. They await ex- 
treme conditions, then relieve 
them in some artificial way. 

That is but a makeshift. The 
right plan is a bran-mixed diet, 
to keep things always right. 
Your doctor will confirm this. 


A breakfast dainty whose 
flavory flakes hide 20 per cent 
unground bran. 

Pettijohn’s Flour—75 percent 


A Flaked Cereal Dainty 
80% Wheat Product Including the Bran- 20% Oats 


Fy 


Man 
Whom Children Like 


spiration to him. Clouds 
are simply sunshades to be 
lifted. He’s an optimist. 

What a percentage of 
successful men are like 
him. Most big men now- 
adays, in natural pose, are 
laughing. 

For this is all a sign of 
fitness. Cheerful men are 
well men—men who keep 
in shape. 


See What Bran Does 


Now a Dainty 


Bran food used to mean 
clear bran. But doctors found 
that people quit it, despite its 
good effects. Now, by their 
urging, we have made a morn- 
ing dainty, rich in bran. It is 
a combination of flavory cereal 
flakes—a unique, delicious 
dish. 

The bran is in flake form to 
be extra-effective, and is hid- 
den in those flakes. 

This ideal bran food is 
called Pettijohn’s. Everybody 
likes it. To all it means a 
better breakfast and a better 


day. 


Government Standard flour 
with 25 per cent bran flakes. 


Use like Graham flour in 


any recipe. 


. Both Sold in Packages Only 


(1987) 
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As to the disinheriting of Aubrey, no more 
had been heard of it. Miss Bremerton had 
told Aubrey, when he was at home for 
twenty-four hours at Christmas, that in so 
far as she knew the codicil was still unsigned. 
But cong didn't seem to care the. least 
whether. it was or not, and the secret of 
Siiaiering’s future disposal lay hidden im- 
penetrably in the Squire’s own breast. At 
the same time, Mrs. Gaddesden was firmly 
persuaded that whatever Elizabeth Bremer- 
ton wished or advised would ultimately be 
done. 

What an extraordinary position that young 
woman now held among them! Neatly five 
months had now elapsed since Mrs. Gaddes- 
den’s autumn visit— since Desmond had gone 
into training at his artillery camp-——since the 
park had been plowed up, and since Elizabeth 
Bremerton had thrown up her post only to 
come back next day as dictator. 


VY ES—iictator’ Mrs. Gaddesden was never 
tired of thinking about it and was 
excitedly conscious that all the neighbor- 
hood, and all their friends and _ kinsfolk 
were thinking and speculating with her. 
At the beginning of November, before she 
and Margaret Strang went back to town, 
the Squire had announced to all of them 
that Miss Bremerton had become his ‘** busi- 
ness secretary,’ as well as_ his classical 
assistant. And now the meaning of this 
notice was becoming very clear. The old 
agent, Mr. Hull, had been dismissed, and 
moderately—very moderately—pensioned. It 
was said that Miss Bremerton, on looking 
into his accounts, saw no reason at all for any 
special indulgence. For, in addition to every- 
thing else, she turned out to be a trained 
accountant!—and money matters connected 
with the estate were being probed to the 
bottom that had never been probed before. 
Elizabeth even paid all the house and estate 
accounts over her own signature, and seemed 
to have much more accurate knowledge than 
the Squire himself of the state of his bank 
balance. 

The door of the outer hall opened and shut. 
Elizabeth and a young man—the new agent— 
entered the inner hall, where Mrs. Gaddesden 
was sitting, Elizabeth acknowledging her 
presence with a pleasant nod and smile. But 
they passed quickly through to the room at 
the farther end of the hall, which was now 
an estate office, where Elizabeth spent the 
latter part of her day. It was connected both 
with the main living-rooms of the house, 
and with a side entrance from the park, by 
which visitors on estate matters wereadmitted. 

A man was sitting waiting for Miss Bremer- 
ton. He was the new tenant of the derelict 
farm, on the far side of the estate, and he had 
come to report on the progress which had 
been made in clearing and plowing the land, 
and repairing the farm buildings. He was a 
youngish man, a sergeant in a Warwickshire 
regiment, who had been twice wounded in the 
war and was now discharged. As the son of 
an intelligent farmer he had had a good agri- 
cultural training, and it was evident that his 
enthusiasms and those of the Squire’s new 
‘*business secretary were running in harness. 

The new agent, Captain Dell, also a dis- 
charged Territorial, who had lost an arm in 
the war; watched the scene between the in- 
coming tenant and Elizabeth with a shrewd 
pair of eyes. He was every day making 
further r acquaintance with the lady who was 
apparently to be his chief, but he was well 
aware that he was only at the beginning of 
his lesson. Astonishing, to see a woman tak- 
ing this kind of lead! And all through he was 
struck with her tone of quiet authority—she 
was there in the Squire’s place, and she never 
let it be forgotten. Heavens, women had 
come on during this war! Through the young 
man’s mind there ran a vague and whirling 
sense of change. 

“Well, Mr. Denman—that all sounds splen- 
did!” said Elizabeth, at last, when the report 
was finished and she rose from her table. *‘ The 
country won't starve, if you can help it!” 


HE new tenant departed, and Elizabeth 
turned to the agent. 

“T really think we've caught a good man 
there,’ she said with a smile. ‘* Now will you 
tell me, please, about those timber proposals. 
I hope to get a few words with the Squire 
to-night.” 

And leaning back in her chair, she listened 
intently while Captain Dell, bringing a roll 
of papers out of his pocket, read her the draft 
proposals of a well-known firm of timber- 
merchants, for the purchase of some of the 
Squire’s outlying woods of oak and _ beech. 
Lights had been brought in, and Elizabeth 
sat shading her eyes from the lamp before 
her—a strong and yet agreeable figure. Was 
it the consciousness of successful work— 
opening horizons, and satisfied ambitions— 
that had made a physical presence. always 
attractive, so much more attractive than 
before?—that had given it a magnetism and 
fire it had never yet possessed? Pamela, who 
was developing fast and was acutely conscious 


of Elizabeth, asked herself the question, or 
something like it, about once a week 

‘Well that’s very interesting,” said Eliza- 
beth thoughtfully, when Captain Dell laid 
down his papers. ‘‘I wonder what Mr. Man- 
nering will say to it. As you know, I got his 
express permission for you to make these in- 
quiries. But he hates cutting down a single 
tree, and this will mean a wide Clearance.’ 

‘Well, as far as I can make out, the country 
wants every stick of it. The country must 
have the wood, and we simply haven't got the 
ships to bring it. And as to not cutting the 
trees—one sees from the woods the tragedy 
of the woods, * said the young man with 
emphasis. ‘‘There has been no decent for- 
estry on this estate for half century. I 
hope you will be able to persuade him, Miss 
Bremerton. 1 expect indeed it’s Hobson’s 
choice.”’ 

“You mean the timber will be com- 
mandeered?”’ 

“Probably. The Government has just 
come down on some of Lord Radley’s woods 
just beyond our borders—with scarcely a 
week’s warning. No ‘with your leave’ or 
‘by your leave!’ T he price fixed—Canadians 
sent down to cut. 

“You think the price these people offer is a 
fair one?”’ She pointed to the draft contract. 

“Excellent. The Squire won’t get nearly 
as much from the Government.” 

‘What one might do with some of it for the 
estate!”’ said Elizabeth, looking up, her blue 
eyes dancing in the lamplight. 

‘Rebuild half the cottages?” said the other 
smiling, as he rose.. ‘‘A village club house: 
a community kitchen—a_  small- holdings 
scheme?—all the things we’ve talked about? 
Oh, yes, you could do‘all that and more. The 
Squire doesn't know what he possesses.” 

“Well, I'll take the papers to him,” said 
Elizabeth, holding out her hands for them. 
‘*T may perhaps catch him to-night.” 

A little more business talk, and the agert 
departed. Then Elizabeth dreamily—still 
cogitating a hundred things—touched an elec- 
tric bell. <A girl typist, who acted as her 
clerk, came in from an adjoining room. 
Elizabeth rapidly dictated a number of let- 
ters, stayed for a little friendly gossip with 
the girl about her father, who had just been 
discharged from a hospital at Rouen, until 
the gong rang for afternoon tea. 


HEN Elizabeth entered, the hall was 

crowded. It was the principal sitting- 
room of the house, now that for reasons of 
economy fires were seldom lit in the drawing- . 
rooms. Before Elizabeth’s advent it had been 
a.dingy, uncomfortable place, but she and 
Pamela had entirely transformed it: As in 
the estate, so in the house, the Squire did not 
know what he possessed. In all old houses 
with a continuous life, there are accumula- 
tions of furniture and stores, discarded by the 
generation of one day and brought back by the 
fashion of the next. <A little routing in attics 
and forgotten cupboards and chests had pro- 
duced astonishing results. Chippendale chairs 
and settees had been brought down from serv- 
ants’ bedrooms; two fine Dutch cabinets had 
been discovered amid a mass of lumber in an 
outhouse; a tall Japanese screen, dating from 
the end of the eighteenth century, and many 
pairs of embroidered linen curtains had been 
unearthed, and Pamela—for Elizabeth having 
started the search had interfered very little 
with its results—had spent some of her now 
scanty leisure in making the best of the finds. 
The hall was now a charming place, and 
Pamela, who had always been ashamed of her 
own ill-kept and out-at-elbows home as com- 
pared with the perfections of Chetworth, had 
been showing Arthur .and Beryl Chicksands 
what had been done to renovate the old house 
since they were last in it-—‘‘and all without 
spending a penny!’’—-with a girlish pleasure 
which, in the Captain’s opinion became her 
greatly. Pamela needed indeed a good deal 
of animation to be as handsome as she de- 
served to be! A very critical observer took 
note that her stock of it was rapidly rising. 
It was the same with the letters also, which 
for a month or so past she had condescended 
to write him, after treating him most un- 
civilly in the matter in the autumn. 

As Elizabeth came in, Pamela-was reading 
aloud a telegram just received, and Miss 
Bremerton was greeted with the news, ‘‘ Des- 
mond’s coming to-night instead of to-morrow! 
They’ve given him twenty-four hours’ leave, 
and he goes to France on Thursday.” 

‘“That’s very short,”’ said Elizabeth, as she 
took her place beside Pamela, who was making 
tea. ‘‘Does your father know?” 

Forest, it appeared, had gone to tell him. 
Meanwhile Captain Chicksands was watching 
with a keen eye the relation between Miss 
Bremerton and Pamela. He saw that the 
Squire’s secretary was scrupulously careful 
to give Pamela her place as daughter of the 
house; but Pamela’s manner hardly showed 
any real intimacy between them. And it 
was easy to see where the authority lay. As 
for himself, he had lately begun to ask him- 

(Continued on page go) 
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i = J AM a new-comer in Fashion’s ranks — 

aK New York style in its most youthful mood. 


p Miss Manhattan’s Coats and Suits 


if are well tailored of fine materials —the really distinc- 


tive modes approved by Fifth Avenue. 

Probably you will find your city’s leading store 
among my representatives listed on this page. If not, 
send me the name of the best merchant in your vicinity 
and I will arrange with him to show you my Book of 
Fashions and order for you any coat and suit you wish, 
ranging in price from $29.50 to $75.00. 


1372-82 BROADWAY 


No. 610-M 
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NEW YORK 


COATS and SUITS 


Aberdeen, Wash.—George J. Wolff 
Akron, Ohio—The C. H. Yeager Co. 
Allentown, Pa.—Hess Bros. 


Alliance, Nebraska 
The Horace Bogue Store 


Albany, N. Y.—Waldman Bros. 
Alexandria, Minn.—The Gregersen Co. 
Altus, Okla.—Baker & Hanna Bros. 
Anderson, Indiana—G. W. Gates & Co. 
Ann Arbor, Mich.—Wm. Goodyear & Co. 
Asheville, N. C. 

owenbein-Rutenberg Co. 
Atlanta, Georgia—J. Frohsin 
Baker, Ore.—M. Weil Co. 
Baltimore, Md.—A. Eisenberg 
Bellingham, Wash.—Lobe’s, Inc. 
Bennington, Vt. 

Alexander Drysdale & Son 

Binghamton, N. Y. 

Hills, McLean & Haskins 
Bloomington, Ilinois—Boston Store 
Blossburg, Pa.—H. H. Roberts Trading Co. 
Bluefield, W. Va.—A. Effron 
Boston, Mass.—Shepard-Norwell Co. 
Bradford, Pa.—J. Kreinson & Bro. 
Brookville, Pa.—Burton & Cooley 
Brownsville, Pa.—R. S. Goldstein 
Buffalo, N. Y.—Michael J. Leo, Inc. 


Carlsbad, New Mexico—T. C. Horne 
Carthage, Mo. 

Ramsay Bros. Dry Goods Co. 
Centralia, Wash.—W. H. Ingraham & Co. 
Charleroi, Pa.—J. W. Berryman & Son 
Charleston, West Virginia 

The Solof Stores 

Chillicothe, Ohio—Story, Brandle & Story 
Clarksdale, Miss.—Powers & Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio—The Ames Co. 
Colorado, Texas—F. M. Burns 
Columbia, S. C.—Kohn’s 
Columbus. Ohio—The Dunn-Taft Co. 
Coudersport, Pa.—Mark Gillon & Co. 
Cumberland, Md.—Gross Bros, 
Dallas, Texas—Titche-Geottinger Co. 
Detroit, Mich.—Kline Garment Co, 


East Liverpool, Ohio 
Stein Dry Goods Company 


Erie, Pa.—Long’s, Inc. 


Fairmont, W. Va.—D. M. Osgood 


Fort Scott, Kansas 
The W. J. Calhoun Dry Goods Co. 


Fort Wayne, Ind.—G. W. Gates & Co. 
Globe, Arizona 

Old Dominion Commercial Co. 
Grafton, W. Va.—G. L. Jolliffe 
Green Bay, Wis.—Jorgensen, Blesch Co. 
Greensberg, Pa.—Jos. Strouse 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

The Wm. B. Schleisner Stores 


Harrisonburg, Va. 
The Joseph Ney Sons & Co. 


Hibbing, Minn.—Lippman’s Dept. Store 
Huntington, W. Va.—Solof Bros. Co. 


Idaho Falls, Idaho—The Fair Store 
Iola, Kansas—Ramsay Bros. & Co. 
Ishpeming, Mich.—N. E. Skud, Est. 


Jackson, Minn.—Harry M. Burnham 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


7 
WL WwW Co, 


Knoxville, Tenn. 

Anderson-Dulin-Varnell Co. 
Lancaster, Pa.—Leinbach & Co. 
Lawrence, Mass.—A. B. Sutherland Co. 
Littleton, N. H.—MacLeod’s 
Livingston, Mont.—A. W. Miles Co. 
Lometa, Texas—Little Mercantile Co. 
Los Angeles, California 


A. Hamburger & Sons 


Louisville, Ky.—John C. Lewis Co. 
Lynchburg, Va.—J. R. Millner Co, 
Lyons, N. Y.—Style Kraft Shop 
Marion, S. C.—B. Fleishman & Bros. 
Millville, N. J.—E. J. Fath Co, 
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Milwaukee, Wis.—Milwaukee Apparel Ca, 
Minneapolis, Minn.—The Dayton Co. 
Morgantown, West Virginia 

S. M. Whiteside & Co, 
Mount Vernon, II.—David Miller 
Muncie, Ind.—G. W. Gates & Co, 


Napa, Calif.—The Chicago Emporium 
Nashville, Ark.—D. M. Galloway 
Nashville, Tenn. 

D. Loveman, Berger & Teitlebaum 
Nebraska City, Nebr. 

L. Wessels’ Sons & Co. 

Newark, N. J.—Lissner’s 
New Brunswick, N. J.—Tepper Bros. 


New Haven, Conn. 
Shartenberg & Robinson Co. 


Newnan, Georgia—P. F. Cuttino & Co. 
New York City, N. Y.—Stewart & Co. 
Norfolk, Va.—Smith & Welton, Inc. 
Norwich, Conn.—B. Gotthelf & Co. 
Norwich, N. Y. 

The Keating Store Company 


Oakland, Calif.—Kahn’s 

Olean, N. Y.—The Style Store 

Olympia, Wash.—Harris Dry Goods Co. 
Omaha, Nebr.—J. L. Brandeis & Sons 
Orangeburg, S. C.—Kohn’s 

Osceola, Mo.—Osage Merc. Co. 
Ottawa, Kansas—The Fashion Shop 
Ottumwa, Iowa—Nelson Cloak Co. 


Parkersburg, W. Va.—J. S. Broida 
Paulding, Ohio 

The Paulding Dry Goods Co. 
Pawtucket, R. I1.—Herman Bernstein 
Pendleton, Ore.—The Paris 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Strawbridge & Clothier 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—The Rosenbaum Co. 
Plainview, Texas—Burns & Pierce 
Pocatello, Idaho—The People’s Store 
Portland, Maine—J. E. Palmer Co. 
Portland, Ore.—Meier & Frank Co. 
Pottsville, Pa. 

Lilienthal’s New York Store 
Providence, R. I.—The Shepard Stores 
Provo, Utah—R. R. Irvine & Son 
Pueblo, Colo.—White & Davis 


Quincy, Ill.—J. J. Reib 


Raleigh, N. C.—Boylan-Pearce Co, _ 
Reading, Pa.—The Cloos Co. 
Richmond, Va.—The Cohen Co., Ine. 
Roanoke, Va.—B. Forman & Sons 
Rutland, Vt. 

Tr Surprise Dept. Store Co. 
Salt Lake City, Utah—Segil Bros. 
San Francisco, Calif.—Livingston Bros. 


Schuylkill Haven, Pa. 
Felix’s Department Store 

Scranton, Pa.—Scranton Dry Goods Co. 
Shelby, Nebr.—C. W. Moon 
Shreveport, Louisiana 

The Hearne Dry Goods Co. 
Sidney, Ohio—Wm. Piper & Sons 
Sioux City, lowa—Davidson Bros. Co. 
Springfield, Ohio—The Levy-Blogg Co. 
St. Cloud, Minn.—Wilson & Co. 
Stockton, Calif.—The Wonder, Inc. 
Superior, Wis.—Roth Bros. Co. 


Tarboro, N. C.—The Thomas Co. 
Temple, Texas—Madden-Jarrell & Co. 
Twin Falls, Idaho 

Booth Mercantile Company 


Van Buren, Maine—E. Lebrun 


Washington, D. C.—M. Philipsborn Co.. 
Washington Court House, Ohio 
Jess W. Smith 

Watertown, N. ¥.—Long’s, Inc. 
Watertown, Wise.—Schempf Bros. Co. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa.—Lazarus Bros. 
Wilmington, Delaware 

Chagrin & Braunstein 


Yonkers, N. Y.—The Fashion Shop 
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American Outdoor Apparel 


INIPLE, 


Wool Suits and Coats the distinc- 
tion of unfailing style, through many 
seasons’ 
Suits and topcoats, in plain shades 
and colorful heather mixtures. 
at leading haberdashers and apparel 
stores, 
supply 


The English Idea in 


charming lines, careful- 
ly tailored in knit-tweed fabric 
pure worsted give ‘lweed-O- 


wear. 


Sold 


or if not obtainable, we will 
you direct. Write for 
proofs and name of Tweed- 


O-Wool dealer. 
The M. & M. Co. 


Scranton, Pa. 
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self seriously how much he was interested in 
Pamela. For in truth, though he was no cox- 
comb, he could not help seeing—all the more 
because of Pamela’s variable moods toward 
him—that she was at least incipiently inter- 
ested in him. He confessed to himself that 
she attracted him. 

At the same time there was in him a stern 
sense that the time was no time for love- 
making. The German hosts were gathering; 
the vast break-down in Russia was freeing 
more and more of them for the Western. as 
sault. He himself was for the moment doing 
some important work in close contact with 
the High Command. No one, outside a very 
small circle, knew better than he what lay in 
front of England. And were men and women 
to be kissing and marrying while these storm 


clouds of war—this rain of blood—were 
gathering overhead? 
Involuntarily he moved farther from 


His fine face with the rather high 
strong mouth, and lined brow, 
He approached 


Pamela. 
cheek-bones, 
seemed to put softness away. 
Elizabeth. 

“What is the Squire doing about his 
woods, Miss Bremerton? The Government’s 
desperately in want of ash!” 

He spoke almost as one official might speak 
to another—comrade to comrade. What he 
had heard about her doings from his father 
had filled his soldier’s mind with an eager 
admiration for her. That was how women 
should bear themselves in this war—as the 
practical helpers of men. 


H® fell into the chair beside her, and 
Elizabeth was soon deep in conversation 
with him, a conversation that any one might 
overhear who would. It turned partly on 
the armies abroad—partly on the effort at 
home. There was warmth—even passion in 
it—seriously restrained. But it was the pas- 
sion of two patriots, conscious through every 
pulse of their country’s strait. 

The others listened. Pamela became silent 
and pale. The remembered jealousies of the 
autumn were all alive again. She had lived 
for weeks in the expectation of this day. 
And for part of it she had been happy—so 
long as Elizabeth Bremerton was not on the 
scene. And now, just as before—-shé was to 
be put aside. As to war-work. she too was 
doing her best! She was drudging every day 
asa V. A. D., washing crockery and scrubbing 
floors; and this was the first afternoon off 
she had had for weeks. - Her limbs were dog- 
tired. ‘Why should Elizabeth, whenever she 
appeared, have all the homage and all the 
attention? Arthur Chicksands never talked 
to her-—-Pamela— in this tone of freedom and 
equality. 
five, however, Elizabeth rose from her seat, 
gathering up the papers she had brought in 
from the office and disappeared. 

Arthur Chicksands looked at his watch. 
Beryl exclaimed, “Oh, no, Arthur, not yet! 
Let’s wait for Desmond!’’ Pamela said 
perfunctorily, ‘‘No, please don’t go! He'll 
be here directly.” But as they gathered round 
the fire, expecting the young gunner, she 
hardly opened her lips again. Arthur Chick- 
sands was quite conscious- that he had 
wounded her. She appeared to him, as she 
sat there in the firelight, in all the first fair- 
ness and freshness of her youth, as an. em- 
bodied Temptation. In a few weeks’ time, 
he would be, in all probability, back in France, 
and in the very thick of the fresh struggle. 
Could one make love to a beautiful creature 
like that and then leave her with a whole 
mind?-——-the mind and the nerve that were 
the country’s due? 

All the same he had never been so aware of 
her before. And simultaneously his mind was 
invaded by the mute, haunting certainty that 
her life was reaching out towards his, and 
that he was repelling and hurting her. 

Suddenly there dropped the sound of a car 
passing the windows, and a boy’s clear voice. 

‘Desmond!’ ’ cried Pamela, with almost a 
sob of relief, and like one escaping from a 
nightmare she sprang up and ran to greet 
her brother. 


EANWHILE Elizabeth had found the 
Squire waiting for her and, as she saw 
at once, in a state of tension. 

“What was that you were saying to me 
about timber last week?’’ he demanded im- 
periously, as she entered. ‘IT hear this in- 
tolerable Government is cutting down every- 
thing they can lay hands on. They shan’ t 
have my trees—I would burn them first!’ 

E lizabeth paused in some dismay. 

‘“You remember—”’ she began. 

‘“Remember what?” It was long since she 
had heard’ so snappish a tone. 

“That you authorized me—” 

“Oh, I dare say. I don’t mean half I say. 
You're too full of business—you take me up 
too quick. What are those papers - you've 
got there?”’ Elizabeth’s red cheeks showed 
her taken aback. It was the first time for 
weeks that her employer had turned upon her 
so. She had grown so accustomed to taming 
the irritable temper that no one else but she 
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As the hall clock struck half past. 


could cope with, and, unconsciously, so proud 
of her success, that she was-not prepared for 
this attack. She met it meekly. 

‘*T have a proposal here to submit to you.’ 
She named a firm of timber- 
famous throughout the Midlands. ‘‘ There is 
nothing in it—Captain Dell is certain—that 
would injure the estate. You have such 
masses of timber! And if you don’t sell, you 
may find it commandeered. You know what’s 
happened to Lord Radley.’ 

‘“This accursed war!”’ he broke out, when 
she had finished. ‘‘It makes slaves and 
idiots of us all. It must—it shall end!” 
And marching tempestuously up and down, 
he went off into one of the pessimist and 
pacifist harangues to which she was more or 
less accustomed. 

‘The submarine return is worse this week,”’ 
Elizabeth interrupted in a low voice. She 
had gone to her own table and was sitting 
there till the hurricane should pass over. 
There was in her a fresh and chafing sense of 
the obstacles laid in her path—the path of 
the scientific and successful organizer—by the 
Squire’s perversities. It was not as though 
he were pacifist by conviction. His whole 
opposition to the war rested on the limita- 
tions and discomforts inflicted on his own life. 

“Oh, I know very well what you and that 
fellow Chicksands think about persons like 
me who endeavor to see things as they are,”— 
he smote a chair before him—‘‘and not as 
you and our war party wish them to be. 
Well, well—now then to business. Who 
wants to cut my woods—and what do they 
offer for them?”’ 

Elizabeth put the papers in front of him. 
He turned them over. 

“What's this about a maximum price? 
‘Had Mr. Mannering been willing to enter 
into negotiations with’ us last year’’’-—the 
Squire began to read a letter accompanying 
the draft contract—‘‘‘when -we approached 
him, we should probably have been able to 
offer him a better price. But under the scale 
of prices now fixed by the Government’’’— 
The owner of Mannering bounded out of 
his seat. 

‘‘And you actually mean to say that I may 
not only be forced to sell my woods, but 
whether I am forced or not I can only sell 
them at the government price? Monstrous! 
Every day that Englishmen put up with these 
tyrannies is a disgrace to the country.”’ 


“ country must have artillery wagons 
and aeroplanes—”’ said Elizabeth softly. 
‘‘Where are we to get the wood? There are 
not ships enough to bring it overseas.” 

“And if I grant you that, why am J not to 
get my fair price like anybody else?” 


“Why, everybody’s controlled!” cried 
Elizabeth. 
““Pshaw! I am sorry to be uncivil—”’ a 


sarcastic bow in her direction—‘‘ but I really 
must point out that you talk nonsense. Lock 
at the money in the banks—look at the shops 
and the advertisements. Somebody's making 
profits, that’s clear. But a wretched land- 
owner, with a few woods to sell, it is easy to 
victimize him!’ 

“It comes to a large sum,”’ said Elizabeth, 
looking down. She could hardly control 
sense of exasperation. For six months now 
she had been wrestling with the Squire, for 
his own good and the country’s; and every- 
thing had always to be begun again. Sud- 
denly her spirits drooped. 

If the Squire persisted in rejecting this 
deal, which he had himself invited in another 
mood, half her dreams for the future, the 
dreams of a woman just beginning to feel the 
creative passion of the reformer were undone. 
She had already saved the Squire much 
money. When all reasonable provision had 
been made for investment, replanting and 
the rest, this sale would still leave enough to 
transform the estate and scores of human 
lives upon it. Her will chafed hotly under 
the curb imposed upon it by caprices. After 
a little while she asked: 

“Will you please tell me what I am “to 
reply?”’ Her voice was cold and measured. 

The Squire threw up his white head. 
“‘What hurry is there?” he said, testily. 

none—if you wish it delayed. Orly—"’ 
she hesitated—‘‘the government forestry in- 
spectors are in the neighborhood. They are 
expected here before long.” 

‘“‘ And if I make a-stand—if I oppose you— 
well—it’ll be the gates over again? 
She shrugged her shoulders. 

“We must try to find the money some 
other way. It is badly wanted. I thought—’”’ 

““You thought I had authorized this—and 
you've given all your work for nothing? You 
think I’m an impossible person?’’ 

Suddenly she found him sitting beside her. 
Perforce she looked him in the face. 

“Don’t give notice again!”’ he said, almost 
with passion. 

“Tt’s not so easy now, 
rather uncertain voice. 
** Because you ‘ve done so much for me— 
because you’ve slaved and put your heart 
(Continued on page 92) 
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HERE is a dear picture—little Woolly 
Lamb and his friends, the children. 
Big sister says that their Ascher’s sweaters 
once grew on Woolly Lamb's back. 
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What an extraordinary magic that must be-— 


soft sweaters of sparkling sunshine colors— with 


Even greater is the magic which these knitted 
garments work in the children themselves. They 
make them into cherubs. Cheeks freshen with 


trimmer. It’s romp and play all day long in the 7 
splendid outdoors. 


This beautiful, clingy softness is characteristic of 
every Ascher knitted garment. 


They are made of none but the finest wool—strong, 
clear threads that Nature herself has spun Always 
fresh and ready. Wear superbly. Wash beautifully. 


babies, children, misses, and women. For nearly half a 
century, Asher’s Knit Goods have meant first quality. Look 
for the label of the lamb 


Write for free style book 
and name of nearest dealer 
selling Ascher’s Knit Goods. 


SIMON ASCHER 
&? CO., INC 


362-H_ Fifth Avenue 
New York 


I KNIT GOODS 
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Many exquisite French products which Americans 
prize are no longer obtainable owing to difficulties of 
transportation, but the thousands of women who use 
Dorin's exquisite compacte powders and rouges will 
be delighted to know that not only is there a supply 
already in this country, but fresh shipments are com- 
ing as usual. The light industries of France, operated 
by women, have contributed greatly to her extraor- 
dinary vitality during the war. American women 


may, therefore, enjoy their favorite La Dorine with the 
consciousness that they are aiding our great Ally. 


compacte powders are on sale wherever fine imported toilet 
articles are sold. La Dorine comes in four tints, Blanche, 
Naturelle, Rosée, and Rachel. The favorite rouge shades in 
compacte form are Rouge Brunette, Rouge Framboise, and the 
new shade Rouge Blondore. 


Be sure that the words ‘‘Dorin”™ and ‘‘Paris” are on the box. 


WHAT IS YOUR COLORING ? 


Send a brief description of your complexion and hair with 6 cents in stamps 
to cover mailing for two sample packets (powder and rouge). and Dorin’s 
booklet on the proper application of powder and rouge. Address Dept. D-2. 


F. R. ARNOLD & CO., Importers, 3 West 22nd Street, New York 
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into it. That’s true. Well, now look here. 
We'll put that beastly thing away to-night— 
perhaps I shall be in a better temper—in a 
few days.” 

There was a note in his voice he seemed 
unable to keep out of it. Elizabeth, looking 
up, caught the firelight on the sketch of 
Desmond. Had the Squire’s eyes been on it 
too? Impossible to say, for he had already 
turned away. 

Oh, yes—put it away!” she said hurriedly. 

“And I'll go over the woods with you on— 
Friday,” said the Squire slowly. ‘‘Oh, I 
don’t deny that the money is tempting. I’m 
not such a pauper as I once was, thanks to 
you. I seem to have some money in the bank 
—astonishing situation! And—there’s a jolly 
good sale at Christie’s coming on.” He 
looked at her half shamefaced, half ready to 
resent it if she laughed at him 

Her eyes laughed. 

“IT thought you'd forgotten that. 
you mark the catalogue.” 

‘““Beech and oak, between two and three 
hundred years old, in exchange for Greek 
gems, between two and three thousand— 
well, I'll consider it! Now then, are you 
feeling better?” 

And to her amazement he approached her 
with an outstretched hand. Elizabeth 
mechanically placed her own in it. 

I know what you want,” he said impetu- 
ously. ‘‘You’ve got a heac full of dreams. 
They’re not my dreams, but yeou’ve a right 
to them. So long as you're kind to mine.” 

“T try to be,” she said, with a rather 
tremulous lip. At that moment the library 
door opened. Neither perceived it. Desmon4d 
came in softly, lest his father should be at 
work. A carved oak screen round the door 
hid his entrance, and as he emerged into the 
light, his eyes caught the two distant figures 
standing hand in hand. Instinctively he 
stepped back a few paces, and noisily opened 
the door. 

“Why, Desmond!”’ said the Squire, as the 
boy emerged into the light. ‘‘ Your train’s 
punctual for once. Thank you, Miss Bremer- 
ton. Kindly write to those people and say 
that I am considering the matter. I needn’t 
keep. you any longer. . 

That night a demon came to Elizabeth and 
offered her a Faust-like bargain. Ambition— 
noble ambition—on the one side, an “‘elderly 
lunatic”? on the other. And she began to 
consider it! 


I saw 


E* ERYBODY in Mannering had gene to 
bed but Desmond and Pamela. It was 
not certain indeed that the Squire had gone 
to bed, but as there was a staircase beside one 
of the doors of the library leading direct to 
his room, it was not likely that he would cross 
the hall again. The twins felt themselves 
alone. 

Desmond turned to his sister. 

“Look here,. Pam, this time next week I 
shall be in the line. Well, I dare say I shan’t 
be at the actual front for a week or two—but 
it won't be long. We shall want every battery 
we've got. Now, suppose I don’t come back?” 

““Desmond!”’ 

“For goodness’ sake, don't be silly, old 
girl. We've got to look at it, you know. 
And if I don’t come back, I want to know 
what you're going to do with yourself.” 

‘*I don’t care what happens to me, if you 
don’t come back!” said the girl passionately. 
She was leaning with folded arms against the 
side of the window, the moonlight, or some- 
thing else, blanching her face. 

Desmond looked at her with a troubled ex- 
pression. For two or three years past he had 
felt a special responsibility towards this twin 
sister of his. Who was there to look after her 
but he? He saw that his father never gave 
her a serious thought, and as to Aubrey— 
well, he too seemed to have no room in his 
mind for Pam—poor old Pam! 

‘“How are you getting on with Broomie?”’ 
he asked suddenly. 

“T don’t like her!” said Pamela fiercely. 
shall never like her!” 

“Well, that’s awkward,” said the boy 
‘‘because I believe she means to 
marry father.” 

Pamela laughed angrily. 

‘‘Ah, you’ve found that out too!” 

Desmond pulled down the blind, and they 
went back to the fire, sitting on the floor 
beside it with their arms round each other, 
as they had been used to do as children. 
And then in a low voice, lest any ears should 
be after all on the alert, he told her what he 
had seen in the library. He was rather 
ashamed of telling her—only there was this 
queer sense of last words—of responsibility 
for his sister—which excused it. 

Pamela listened despondently. 


“‘Perhaps they’re engaged already! Well,. 


I can tell you this—if father does marry her, 
she'll rule him and me and everybody on the 
place with a rod of iron. 

Desmond at first remonstrated. . He had 
been taken aback by the sudden vision in 
the library, and Pamela’s letters for some 
time past had tended to alter his first liking 


for Broomie into a feeling more distrustful 
and uncertain. But after all, Broomie’s 
record must be remembered. wouldn't 
sign that codicil thing—she made father 
climb down about the gates—and Sir Henry 
says she’s begun to pull the estate together 
like anything—and if tather will only let her 
alone for a year or two she'll make him a rich 


“Oh, I know,” said Pamela. gloomily. 
‘*She’s paid most of the bills already When 
I go into Fallerton now, all the tradesmen 
are as sweet as Sugar. 

“Well, that’s something to the good, isn’t 
it? Don’t be unfair!’ 

“I’m not unfair!”’ cried Pamela. ‘‘Don’t 
you see, how she. swallows up everybody’s 


b 


attention—how nobody else matters when 
she’s there? How can you expect me to like 
that.” 


has she done anything nasty—any- 
thing to bother you?” 

‘Well, of course, I’m just a cipher when 
she’s there. I’m afraid I oughtn’t to mind, 
but I do!” 


AMELA, with her hands round her knees, 

stared into the fire in bitterness of spirit. 
She couldn’t explain, even to Desmond, that 
the inward eye all the time was tormented 
by two kindred visions: Arthur in the hall 
that afternoon, talking war work with Eliza- 
beth with such warm and eager deference; 
and Arthur on Holme Hill, stretched at 
Elizabeth’s feet and bandying classical chaff 
with her. And there was a third—still more 
poignant—of a future, in which Elizabeth 
would be always there, the center of the 
picture, mistress of the house, the clever and 
charming woman, beside whom girls in their 
teers had no chance. She was startled out cf 
these reflections by a remark from Desmond. 

“You know, Pam, you ought to get mar- 
ried soon.” 

The boy spoke shyly, but gravely and 
decidedly. Pam thought with a sudden an- 
guish, ‘*‘He would never have said that, 
unless—”’ She laid her head on his shoulder, 
clinging to him. 

“IT shan’t get married, old boy.” 

“Oh, that’s nonsense! Look here, Pam— 
you mustn’t mind my poking my nose into 
things, where I’ve no business.’ You see, it’s 
because— Well, I’ve sometimes thought— 
punch my head, if you like —thet. you had a 
fancy for Arthur Chicksands.”’ 

Pamela laughed. 

‘Well, as he hasn’t got any fancy for me, 
you needn’t take that into your .decr old 
head!” 

‘Why, he was always very fond of you, 
Pam.” 

“Oh, yes, he liked ragging me when I was 
a child. I’m not good enough for him new.” 

“What do you mean—not good enough?” 

‘““Not clever enough, you silly old bey! 
He'll marry somebody much older than me.” 

Desmond ruminated. 

‘‘He seemed to be getting on with Broomie 
this afternoon?” 

‘*Magnificently! He always does. She’s 
his sort. She writes to him.” 

“Oh, does ske?”” The bey’s voice was sud- 
denly dry and hostile. He began to under- 
stand, or thought he did. Miss Bremerton 
was not only plotting to marry his father— 
had perhaps been plotting it from the begin- 
ning—but was besides playing an unfair game 
with Pam—spoiling Pam’s chances. Anger 
was mounting in him. 

“T’d jolly well like to stop it all!’ he said, 
uncer his breath. 

“Stop what? You dear, foolish old man! 
You can’t stop it, Demmy.” 

‘Well, if she'll only make father happy! 

‘**Oh, she'll be quite decent to him,” said 
Pamela with a shrug, ‘‘but she’ll despise him.” 

“‘What the deuce do you mean, Pam?’ 
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Whereupon, quite conscious that she was_ 


obeying. an evil and feverish impulse, but 
unable to control it, Pamela went into a long 
and passionate justification of what she had 
said. A number of small incidents, trifling 
acts and sayings of Elizabeth’s—misinter- 
preted and twisted by the girl’s jealous pain— 
were poured into Desmond’s ears. 

“All the servants know that she treats 
father like a baby. She and Forest manage 
him in little things—in the house—just as 
she runs the estate. She twists father round 
her little finger, and you can see all the time 
what she thinks—that there never was such 
a bad landlord, or such a miserable, feckless 
crew as the rest of us, before she came to put 
us straight.” 

Desmond listened, partly resisting, but 
finally carried away. By the time their talk 
was over, he felt that he too hated Elizabeth 
Bremerton, and that it was horrid to -have 
to leave Pamela with her. 


When they said good night, Pamela threw 


herself on her bed face downwards, more 

wretched than she had ever been—wretched 

because Desmond was going and might be 

killed, wretched because her conscience told 

her that she had spoilt his last evening and 
(Continued on page 94) 
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OMEWHERE or other within the past 
few months, a story appeared with the 
title “I Can’t Just Wait’ or something 
that held that thought and the deep signifi- 


‘cance of it has stayed with me ever since. I 


can’t rid my mind of the message it carried. 


There’s not a human being in any one of the 
warring countries today who can just wait. If 
we are not doing something, either directly or 
indirectly, to help win this war, then we must 
be hindering, postponing victory. We can’t 
stand on neutral ground. Everyone of us must 
be in the service as surely as though we wore 
a khaki uniform. Where are we serving, you 
andI? That is the real question. What is your 
branch of the service? If you haven’t decided 
just where you fit in, can’t I help you? It is so 
vital that you should do the thing you can do 
best, that service should not overlap and be 
duplicated, that your clever hands and your 
alert brain and your ready understanding and 
your quick sympathy and your unshaken and 
unshakable faith should be where they will do 
most to help win the war. : 


HE all-important thing is that each of us 

should work out our part in it where we 

are best fitted to work, where at the close 
of each day’s or each hour’s work, we shall 
know that by so much we have shortened the 
time to peace, by so much we have shortened 
the road to victory. 


It is this need of the fitness. of workers that 
prompted the starting of my department 
“Where You Fit Into the War.” As I have 
read what it means to have the “flower of our 
manhood” building a wall of its young strength 
against the evil thing typified by that short 
word “Hun’—so have I read in my own mind 
what it means to have the flower of our woman- 
hood finding its place on the same line. For 
it is as surely on the same line as though you 
fought side by side with them over there. It 
made me want to make a place where you could 
come and bring all that wonderful beautiful 
woman-wisdom you have learned from life— 
and know that together we should find how to 
make it count for victory. A place where you 
could bring your offering of one hour a day, 
one day a week, one month of your year or one 
year of your life and let me help you fit it into 
this big plan. 


T the beginning of the war, there sprang 
up ideas of helpfulness, carried out by 
individual women or single groups work- 

ing here and there by themselves. To meet the 


or do or be that is not needed to complete this 
chain. | 


Weakened and worn and thin, links must 
drop out again and again. Can I find these 
weak spots for you where you can form a fresh 
link with your strength or your time or your 
money ? 


Lengthening to meet new demands and 
reach farther points, this chain must add links 
day by day. Shall I tell you where new links 
are to be welded on and what they must mean, 
and do? 


You can’t just wait—you don’t want to. Let 
me help you find where you fitin. Let me help 
you get into the work that will make you 


happy. 


Ever since your heart was first stirred by the 
look on the grim, young faces (Oh, so tragi- 


_ cally young, some of them) of those first khaki- 


great need, this work grew and spread until . 


these little units became the nucleus of vast 
organizations that have grown into an endless 
chain that encircles the whole suffering world 
with an infinite compassion and untiring help- 
ful hands. There is nothing a woman can give 


clad men you saw marching away— 


Ever since the day when you thrilled to the 
strains of the “Star-Spangled Banner” the first 
time you heard it after we went into the war— 


Ever since that morning when you recog- 
nized the simple greatness of Pershing’s im- 
mortal “Lafayette, we’re here’”— 


Ever since you began to see as through a 
glass, darkly, the white radiance of the cru- 
sade-spirit upholding the fighting hands of the 
men of all nations in France— 


What has been your purpose? What have 
you been telling yourself you want to do to 
help? 


Perhaps you can’t find it among the services 
listed in my department “Where You Fit Into 
the War.” Perhaps it is not tangible enough 
to classify with any of those. Then won’t you 
write me about it or come in and talk to me and 
let us see together what we can do? 


you fit in—you, just as you are with the 

much or the little you may have to give 
of your time or your money and with all the 
wonder of the new hopes and aims the war has 
given you. Bring what you are and what you 
have, with the spirit of service behind it, as 
your contribution to the establishing of this 
new civilization. It will have inexpressible 
worth. 


yen ings in this war is the place 


Make use of my Bazar department “Where 
You Fit Into the War” and of my services to 
any extent you please. It will give me pleasure 
to be of use to you. 3 
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LIBERTY 
BOX 


and Sailors tn 
Tratning tn the United States 


The men of America ‘“Some- 
where in France’’ and the millions 
now in training will win the war 
for us. Jf you have a husband, a 
son or a brother in a U. S. Train- 
ing Camp, give him all possible 
cheer and pleasure while he is 
still here. 


Send Him One To-Day 


[TDEAN °S Liberty Box was created as a delicious 
treat for soldiers. It contains an assortment 
of Dean’s Victory Cakes, including their famous 
fruit cake, candies, lemon drops, chocolate tablets 
. for making hot chocolate and other ‘“‘goodies”— 
packed in attractive boxes—four sizes, $3.50, 
$5.00, $7.50 and $10.00. 
628 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Established in 1830 


United States Food Administration 
Licence No. B-17855 


Indoors and 


For every day or for dress wear the 
hair dress of the one who wears a— 


has that ever present well groomed tidy appearance, 

so envied ‘by her companicns. 

“Unicum” Hair Nets are hand made of real human 

hair with the fineness of invisibility, in colors to 
\s match your hair. Two styles: Szlf Adjusting Cap 
\ Shaped and Fringed. 


nnd 15c each—2 for 25c and up. 
Grey and White 25c and up. 


If you have difficulty in se- 
curing ““Unicum” real hu- 
man Hair Nets atyour deal- 
er, communicate with us. 
In purchasing look for the 
envelope illustrated below. 
Try a “Unicum” Hair Net 
as a face veil. It’s con- 
venient and becoming. 


THEO. H. GARY CO. 


Address Dept. 2 
67-69 Irving Place, New York 


Buy more W. S. S. 
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made him exceedingly unhappy by a lot of 
exaggerated complaints. 


HE next day. Desmond's last day at home, 

for he was due in London by the evening, 
was gloomy and embarrassed for all con- 
cerned. Elizabeth, preoccupied and shrinking 
from her own thoughts, could not imagine 
what had happened. She had put off all her 
engagements for the day that she might help 
in any last arrangements that might have to 
be made for Desmond. But Desmond de- 
clined to be helped, not rudely, but with a 
decision which took Elizabeth aback. 

“Mayn’'t 1 look out’ some books for you? 
I have found some more pocket classics,” 
she had said to him with a smile, remembering 
his application to her in the autumn. 

“No, thank you. I shall have no time.” 
And with that, a prompt retreat to Pamela 
and the den. Elizabeth, indeed, who was all 
cagerness to serve him, found herself rebuffed 
at every turn. Nor were matters any better 
with Pamela, who had cried off her hospital 
work in order to pack for Desmond. Eliza- 
beth could only retire, bewildered, to the 
library, where she and the Squire gave a 
morning's work to the catalogue. 

But the Squire worked irritably, finding 
fault with a number of small matters, and 
often wandering away into the house to see 
what Desmond was doing. During these 
intervals Elizabeth would sit pen in hand, 
staring absently into the dripping garden and 
the park beaten by a cold rain. The future 
began to seem to her big with events and 
perplexity. 

Then with the evening came the boy’s 
leave-taking—full of affection towards his 
father and sister—and markedly chilly in the 
case of Elizabeth. When the station taxi had 
driven off, Elizabeth, with that cold touch of 
the boy's fingers still tingling on her hand, 
turned from the front door to see Pamela 
disappearing to the schoolroom and the Squire 
fidgeting with an evening paper, which the 
taxi had brought from the station. 

Elizabeth suddenly noticed the shaking of 
the paper, over which only the crest of white 
hair showed. .Too bad of Pamela to have 
gone off without a word to her father! Was 
it sympathy with the Squire, or resentment 
on her own account that made Elizabeth go 
up to him—though at a respectful distance. 

“Shall we finish that bit of translation we 
began this morning, if you’re not busy?”’ she 
said gently. It was very rarely now that she 
was able to do any classical work after the 
mornings. 

The Squire threw down the newspaper and 
strode on before her to the library without a 
word. Elizabeth followed. Rain and dark- 
ness had been shut out. The wood-fire glowed 
on the hearth, and its ruddy light was on the 
face of the Nike and its solentn out stretched 
wings. All the apparatus of their common 
work was ready, the work that both loved. 
Elizabeth felt a sudden passionate drawing 
towards this man twenty years older than her- 
self, which seemed to correspond to the new 
and smarting sense of alienation from the 
twins. What had been the reason for their 
behavior to her that day?—what had she 
done? She was conscious of long weeks of 
effort in Pamela’s case, trving to please and 
win her; and of a constant tender interest in 
Desmond, which had never missed an op- 
portunity of doing or suggesting something 
he might like—all for this! She must have 
offended them she supposed in some way— 
how, she could not imagine. But her mood 
was scre; and self-controlled as she was, her 
pulse raced. 


ERE. however—here!—she was welcome, 

she was needed; she could distract and 
soothe a bitterness of soul best measured by the 
Squire's most unusual taciturnity. No railing 
at the Government or the war. Elizabeth 
put a text of Aristophanes—the ‘‘ Pax’’—into 
his hands and drew her table near to him, 
waiting his pleasure. There was a lamp be- 
hind him which fell on her broad white brow, 
her waiting eves and hand, and all the friendly 
intelligence of her fece. The Squire began 
haltingly, lost his place, almost threw the 
book away; but she cheered him on till the 
latent passion had gripped him and he was 
again in full swing, reveling in all the jests 
and topicalities of the play. Soon his high 
tempestuous laugh rang out, Elizabeth’s gent- 
ler mirth answering. And through all there 
was the growing sense of comradeship, of 
mutual understanding which, in their clas- 
sical work at least had been always present 
for Elizabeth since her first acquaintance with 
her strange employer. 

When she rose reluctantly at the sound of 
the dressing-bell, the Squire paced up and 
down while she put her books and papers 
away. Then as she was going, he turned 
abruptly: 

“T told Forest to order the Times, will you 
see he does it?” 

“Certainly.” 

‘‘T loathe all newspapers!”’ he said somberly. 
“Tf we must go to the devil. I don’t want to 


know too much about it. But still—’’ She 
*waited a moment, but as nothing more came, 
she was leaving the room when he added— 
“And don't forget the timber business to- 
morrow afternoon. ‘Tell Dell to meet us in 
Cross Wood.” 

When she had gone, the Squire still con- 
tinued pacing, absorbed in meeting the attack 
of new and strange ideas. He had always been 
a man with a singularly small.-retlective gift. 
He lived on stimulus from outside, attracted 
or repelled, amused or interested, bored or 


angry, as the succession of events or impres- 


sions might dictate. To collect beautiful 
things was a passion with him, and he was 
proud of the natural taste and instinct which 
generally led him right. And it was because 
the war had interfered with this pleasant and 
perpetual challenge to the senses of the outer 
world that the Squire had so hated the war. 

But this woman, who had become an in- 
mate of his house, while she ministered to all 
the tastes that the Squire had built up as a 
screen between himself and either the tragic 
facts of contemporary life or any troublesome 
philosophizing about them, was yet gradually, 
imperceptibly, drawing the screen aside. 
Her humanity was developing’ the feeble 
shoots of sympathy and conscience in him 
self. What she felt, he was beginning to feel; 
and when she heted anything, he must at 
least uncomfortably consider why. 


UT all this she did and achieved through 
her mere fitness. and celightfulness as a 
companion. He had never imagined that life 
would bring him anybody—least of all a 
womuan—who would both give him so much 
and save him so much.  Selfitsh—exacting— 
irritable—he knew very well that he was all 
three. But it had not prevented this capable, 
kind, clever creature from devoting herself to 
him, from doing her utmost not only to save 
his estate and his income, but to make his life 
once more agreeable to him. How patient 
she had been with him! And now to-night— 
what made her come and give him the extra 
pleasure of .her company these two hours? 
Sympathy, he supposed, about Desmond. 

Well, he was grateful, and for the first time 
his heart reached out for pity— humbled itself 
—accepted the human lot. If Desmond were 
killed, he would never choose to go on living. 
Was it because she guessed at the feelings he 
had always done his best to hide that she had 
been so good to him that evening? 

What as to that love story of hers?—her 
family?—her brother in Mesopotamia? He 
began to feel a hundred curiosities about her 
and a strong wish to make life easy for her, 
as she had been making it easy for him. 
But she was excessively proud and scrupulous 
—that he had long since found out. No use 
offering to double her salary, now that she 
had saved him all this money! His first ad- 
vance in that direction had merely offended 
her. No—there was nothing to be done, ex- 
cept to let this wonderful woman have her 
own way! If she wanted to cut down the 
woods, let her!—if she wanted to amuse her- 
self by rebuilding the village and could find 


the money out of the estate, let her!—it would, 


occupy her, attach her to the place, and do 
him no harm. 

Yes—attach her to the place— bind her!— 
hold her!—that was what he wanted. Other- 
wise, how hideously uncertain it all was! 
She might have to go at any time. But if she 

>were engaged deeply enough in the estate 
affairs, she would surely come back. He 
knew her!—she hated to leave things un- 
finished. He was eager now to heap all kinds 
of responsibilities upon her. He would be 
meek and pliable; he would put no sort of 
cbstacles in her way. She should have no 
excuse for giving him notice again. 

But at this point the Squire, who was a 
man past fifty and had a wide acquaintance 
through books—if not through life—with 
many human motives and affairs, suddenly 
pulled up short in his pacing and excitedly 
asked himself the question which half the 
people about him weve already beginning 
to ask: ‘“‘Why shouldn’t I marry her?” 

He stood transfixed, the color rising in his 
thin cheeks. Hitherto the notion, if it had 
ever knocked at the outer door of the brain, 
had been chased and mocked away. And he 
had no sooner admitted it now than he drove 
it out again. He was simply afraid of it— 
in terror lest any suspicion of it should reach 
Flizabeth. If for a moment she chose to 
think that he had misinterpreted her kind- 
ness, why, he might lose her on the instant! 

‘Let him walk warily—do nothing at least to 
destroy the friend in her before he grasped at 
anything more. 

He was shaken through and through—first 
by that vanishing of his boy into the furnace 
of the war, which had brought him at last 
within the grip of the common grief, the com- 
mon fear, and now by this strange thought 
which had invaded him. 


FTER dinner, Elizabeth, who was rather 
+ pale but as cheerful and self-possessed as 
(Continued on page 96) 
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Almost the first thing you see is 
the welcoming sign of The 
Lenox, Boston’s social center. 
Near everything worth while. 
Three minutes’ walk from the 
Back Bay stations and con- 
venient to all theaters. 
Home-Like Rooms— Choice Cuisine 
L. C. Prior, Managing Director 
Hotel Brunswick Same Management 


Nadine 
Face Powder 


(In Green Boxes Only) 


Keeps The Complexion 
Beautiful 


Soft and velvety. 
Money back if not en- 
tirely pleased. Nadine is pure and 
harmless. Adheres until washed off. 
Prevents sunburn and return of discol- 
orations. A million delighted users 
prove its value. Popular tints: Flesh, 
Pink, Brunette, ‘a oo 50c. by toilet 
counters or mail. Dep 


B. 
National Toilet Company, Paris, Tenn., U.S.A. 


Suk Fabrics ~ 


Belding r means masterpiece 


in manufacture. Beldame 


is chapsie charm 
and. Belding Quality us true 


economy~never so as lo 


Belding Bros. & Co. 
“New York— 


(as easy to use as to say) 


neutralizes all 
bodily odors 


N o woman is ever ill at ease who 
uses “Mum” regularly. She has no 
fear that embarrassing odors of 
perspiration may mar the charm of 
her personality. 


A finger-tip, applied after the 
bath, does away with all bodily 
odors—right away, and for all day. 
“Mum” does not injure the skin 
nor stain the garments. 


“Mum” does not check perspira- 
tion—that would be harmful. Get 
today. 


25c at drug.and department stores 


“Mum” is a trade mark registered in U. S. Patent Office. 


“Mum” Mfg Co 1106 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


Spool Silks 
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CZZZ 


EWEZ 


AID 
} Silk finish. Beautifuiiy made 


in a sun-lit New England 
mill. 10 yds. at price usually 
charged for 7 or 8. 


Washable; fast colors; 
pink, white, light blue. 


Pawtucket, 


The American 
Milla Co. of N. Y. 
Selling Agents 
395 Broadway 
New York 


Most Good 
Shops 


"Look for this 
ur Dealers 


COLUMBIA FASTENER COMPANY -CHICAGO 
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to every customer. ) Because she knows that 3 
et her expert work is nullified by an ill-fitting Brass. 
igre. She recommends the Model, because she 
herself wears it- because | 
| 
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blouse. suit 
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[* is excessive perspiration that makes your 
feet so tender—that makes silk stockings 
wear out so. Odorono keeps your skin always 


dry and sweet. 5 
a At all toilet counters in the United States and na 
a | Canada, 60c and $1.00. Trial size, 30c. By mail : 
aa postpaid if your dealer hasn’t it. Address The j 
a Odorono Co., 614 Blair Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
m a If you live in Canada, address The Arthur Sales 


Co., 29 Colborne St., Toronto, Ont. 


She toilet water for excessive perspiration. i 
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haven’t I done my best to—”’ interrupted — shall get worse and worse.’ 
Elizabeth, only to be interrupted in her turn. And when she had gone wearily to bed, it 
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usual, put Mrs. Gaddesden’s knitting to Yes—that’s just it! You manage everything. 


rights at least three times, and held the wool It’s just that that’s intolerable!”’ 


for that lady to wind till her arms ached. And flushed with passion, extraordinarily 
Then Mrs. Gaddesden retired; the Squirewho handsome, Pamela stood. tremulously silent, 
with only occasional mutterings had been deep her eyes fixed on Elizabeth. Elizabeth too 
in Elizabeth’s copy of the Times, went off to was silent fora moment. Then she said with 
the library; and Elizabeth and Pamela were steady emphasis: ‘‘Of course there can only be 
left in the hall alone. one end to this; I can’t possibly stay here.’’ 

Elizabeth lingered over the fire while “Oh, very well, go!”’ cried Pamela. ‘‘Go, 
Pamela wondered impatiently why she did and tell father that I’ve made you. But if 
not go to her office work, as she generally did you do, neither you nor he will see me again 


about nine o’clock. Pamela’s mood was more for a good while.”’ 
thorny than ever. Had she not seen a letter ‘What do you mean?” 


in Elizabeth’s handwriting lying that very “What I say! If you suppose that I’m 
afternoon on the hall table for post—addressed going to stay on here to bear the brunt of 
to Captain Chicksands, D.S.0O., War Office, father’s temper after he knows that I’ve made 


Whitehall? Common sense told her that it you throw it up, you’re entirely mistaken.”’ 
probably contained nothing but an answer “Then what do you propose?” 
to some questions Arthur had put to the “IT don’t know what I propose—- 


said 


Squire’s ‘“‘business secretary”? as to the Pamela, -shaking from head to foot— “but 


amount of ash in the Squire’s woods—Ar- if you say a word to father about it, I shall 


thur’s intelligence appointment having some-_ simply disappear. I shall be able to earn my 


thing to do with the Air Board. But the own living somehow.” 
mere fact that. Elizabeth should be writing The two confronted each other. 


to him stirred her to intolerable resentment. ‘*And you really think I can go on after 


And Elizabeth, the shrewd and clever this as if nothing had happened?”’ said Eliza- 
Elizabeth, saw nothing and knew nothing. beth in a low voice. 


If she had ever for a passing moment sus- Pangs of remorse were seizing on Pamela, 
pected the possibility of ‘‘an affair’? between but she stifled them. 
Arthur Chicksands and. Pamela, she had ‘There’s a way out!” she said presently, 


ceased to think of it. The eager projects, her color coming and going. “I'll go an 


with which her own thoughts were teeming, stay with Margaret in town for a bit. She’s 
had driven out the ordinary preoccupations asked me often to help with her war work- 


of womankind. Derelict farms, the food room. Father won’t mind. He doesn’t 


production of the county, timber, village re- care in the least what Ido! And nobody will 


construction, war-work of various kinds— think it a bit odd—if you and I don’t talk.” 

what time was there left for the guessing of a Elizabeth turned away. The touch of 

girl's riddle? scorn in her bearing was not lost on Pamela. 
Yet all the same she remained her just and ‘* And if I refuse to stay on, without saying 


kindly self.. She was troubled, much troubled, or doing anything—to put myself right—you 
by the twins’ behavior. So now she went up threaten to run away?” 


to the girl, not without agitation. ‘“‘T do—I mean it,’’ said Pamela firmly. She 
have I done had not only hardened again under the sting 


“‘Pamela, won’t you tell me? | 
anything to offend you and Desmond?” She of that contempt she detected in Elizabeth, 
spoke very quietly, but her tone showed her but there was rising up in her a sudden and 


wounded. Pamela started and looked up. rapturous vision of London: Arthur at the 
‘‘T don’t know what you mean,” she said War Office—herself on open ground, no longer 


coldly. ‘‘Did you think we had been rude?” interfered with and overshadowed. He would 
It was the first hostile word they had ever come to see her—take her out perhaps some- 


exchanged. Elizabeth grew pale. times—to an exhibition or for a walk. 
“T didn’t say anything about your being ‘‘Does Desmond agree with what you have 
rude. I asked if you were cross with me.”’ been saying?” Elizabeth asked presently. 
“‘Oh—cross!”’ said Pamela, suddenly con- Pamela staring at her adversary was a little 
scious of a suffocating excitement. ‘‘What’s frightened: She rushed into a falsehood. 
-the good of being cross? It’s you who are ‘‘Desmond knows nothing about it! I 
mistress here.”’ don’t want him dragged in.’ Elizabeth’s . 


Pamela rose from her seat. Elizabeth’s eyes, with their bitter, wounded look, seemed 
tone seemed to her pure hypocrisy. All the to search the girl’s inmost mind. Then she 
bitter poisonous stutf she had poured out to moved away. 


Desmond the night before was let loose again. “We would better go to bed. We shall 
Stammering and panting, she broke into the both want to think it over. Good night.” 
vaguest and falsest accusations. She was ig- And from the darkness of the hall, where 


nored—she was a nobody in her own home— fire and lamp were dying, Pamela, half spell- 
everybody knew it and talked of it. She bound, watched the figure of Elizabeth slowly 
wasn’t jealous—oh, no!—she was simply mis- mounting the broad staircase at the farther 
erable! “Oh, I dare say you can no more end, the candlelight flickering on her bright 
help it than I can. You, of course, are hair. Then, for an hour, while the house sank 
twenty times more use here than I am. I into silence, Pamela sat crouched and shiv- 
don’t dispute that. But I am the daughter ering by the only log left in the grate. “A 


of the house; and it is hard to be soshelved— little while ago,” she was thinking miserably, 
so absolutely put in the background!—” “‘T had good feelings and ideas—I never hated 
“Don’t I consult you whenever I can?— anybody. I never told lies. I suppose—I 


“To persuade father to let me do things? was to cry herself to sleep. 
(To be continued in the October issue) 
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your way through a concrete, sensual, matter- spiritually, as well as materially, it becomes 
of-fact world, fearless of such phantoms as for the first time a world battle. For the first 
Right and Pity: Such is the “ethic” that time all the Evil of the World faces all the 
naturally results from the creed of the senses Good. And, as of old, in those old local wars 
and the “‘reason’”’. Add to this the pride of of Good and Evil, there can be but one answer. 
cheap cleverness, the facile manipulation of The old mysterious Manichean battle has 
natural forces, robbed of their awe and merely — been long. but the history of the evolution of 


harnessed to your ambitions and lusts—and mankind has been a series of victories of good 
you have one side of the modern world. over evil—and the strangeness and> inspira- 

The other side believes that the Moment tion of those old victories lie in the fact that 
is not all, that this world and man’s life in it the forces of Good were always in the minor- 


are infinitely mysterious, that the little we ity. Victory was not on the side of the big 


know is only properly learned when we have battalions and the reason was—man’s faith 
the wisdom to realize that it is but a hint, in what we blindly call God:—‘‘That mys- 
an undeciphered clue to the rest: that the tery,’’ as Mr. William Watson finely says, 
things we do, without having a reason to give “we make darker with a name.”’ 
for our doing them, are the only things worth To-day the battle will be won exactly for 
doing; that the things we do not understand, the same reason—because there are in the 
yet intuitively believe in, are the only things world more men who believe in God than 
worth understanding; that the visible world there ever were before, and believe in Him 
is invisibly ordered; that a duty is laid upon in a way that man has not yet believed in 
all things to climb beyond themselves and Him: not with a terrified idolatry, or a senti- 
obey the invisible command; that Pity is mental ecclesiasticism, but with an _ ever- 
more than possessions, and that Honor is broadening, personal illumination that ‘in 
the axle of the Universe. Him we live and move and have our being’’. 

Here are two sides between which there can It is not the God of Battles upon whom we 
be no reconciliation forever—an issue straitly rely—he is long since seen for an antique 
drawn, the decision of which can only be sightless image of wood and iron; but the 
made by battle. It is of course a very old God we scarcely need pray to, the God to 
battle—the old, old battle of Light and Dark- whom we lift up our hearts in wordless awe, 
ness, of Right and Wrong; but heretofore the is the Spirit of Good which mysteriously rules 
battle has been fought, so to speak, merely over our world, and fights ever, not merely 
locally, as this or that corner of the world with races and nations, but side by side with 
grew spiritually conscious. Now that at last the humblest “common soldier” in the ranks 
the whole world has been circumnavigated of the Universal Pity. 
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HARRY LAUDER’S GREAT BOOK 


France” 


The Unique Book of the War” 


The tragic side, the pathetic side—all of it—seen through the 
eyes of one of the world’s greatest artists, a patriot and a 
father, whose only son fought and died for the cause of liberty. 


Harry Lauder’s book thrills the reader. From beginning to 
end it rivets attention. In the narration of his story the famous 
Scotchman has a great purpose. He writes so that America may 
know more of the meaning of the war, its costs, its agony, its 
call to every one of us, from voices mute as well as from the 
terrible roar of guns, to prepare to face the shadows which every 
day are creeping nearer to our homes and our firesides. He has, 
moreover, a message of comfort and good cheer for those whose 
‘sons have been summoned to the camps or the fighting line. 


EVERYONE WHO HAS A SON 
se | All For the Cause 
IN ‘THE SERVICE, ANYONE W HO ‘My impressions? Yes. 


Listen. I was feeling the 
pulse of the war over 


HAS A FRIEND IN | UNIFORM there; that -was my 1m- 


pression, seen by these 
eyes, heard by these ears. 


WILL FIND COURAGE AND You will find it all in my 


book, ‘A Minstrel in 


INSPIRATION IN HIS RINGING | it tha ic op 


It is all for the cause.” 


OF PATRIOTISM AND 
FAITH. | 


Brooklyn Citizen. 


This Book Is Having An Enormous Sale. To make 
sure of getting your copy, order at once through your 
Bookseller or Direct from the Publishers $2.00 Net. 


HEARST’S INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY COMPANY 


119 WEST FORTIETH STREET - NEW YORK CITY 
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~ Which Puffed Grain 


Do They Like Best? 


Find that out. And find which tastes best 
in each way of serving. 

All Puffed Grains—Rice, Wheat or Corn 
—are airy, toasted bubbles. 

All are steam-exploded. 


And a fearful heat brings out in each a most 
delightful flavor. 


Yet they vastly differ. 
Not Once-a-day Foods 


You need all three; for these are morning, 
noon and night foods, and you want variety. 


In no other form is Wheat, Corn or Rice 
anywhere near so enticing. Nor so easily di- 
gested. 

These are the finest of grain foods. 

They are by far the best-cooked grain foods. 

They are the only grain foods made by Prof. 
Anderson’s process, by which every food cell is 
broken. 

To children they are food confections. Yet 
they are simply grain foods in which every 


atom feeds. Such ideal, hygienic foods that 
one never need restrict them. 


Keep all three kinds on hand. 


Corn 


Puffs 


Puffed 
Wheat 
All Bubble Grains 
Each 15c—Except in Far West 


Puffed 


Rice 


On Ice Cream 


Or in candy making, the Rice 
or Corn seems daintiest. 


Mixed With Fruit 
The Rice or Corn is consid- 
ered most delightful. 
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ole witch! I went out and got me a piece of 
willow, and I sat down facing her and begun 
whittling her a whistle trying to think up 
what to say. I never was good at courting, 
whether it was my own or some other fellow’s 
courting I had on hand. She helped a good 
deal herself by asking me if I was really 
Junior's grandfather, and saying that she 
couldn't seem to get the relationships in our 
family just straight in her own mind. 

‘IT explained to her that I was sort of the 
poor relation to a whole passel of rich folks. 
You see my daughter married J. G.’s nephew, 
and that kind of mixed up our two families— 
got the Hughson feelings tacked “onto the 
Truslow pocket-book. 

‘*Edwin and Junior aren't very much 
alike, though, are they?’ says she. She said 
it kind of queer. 

“TIT told her they weren’t, any more than 
J. G. and I were alike. You take J. G. now, 
he’s got an awful lot of get-and-go to him, 
whilst I'm only an old slow-poke that knows 
how to potter around apple-trees and bee- 
hives. J. G., now, he’s a regular up-to-date 
golf-playing fellow. She said he didn't play 
very good golf; that I didn’t need to let that 
worry me. 

No,’ s’l to her, ‘I can imagine he 

wouldn't be such a crackerjack at golfing, 
because though I can’t get head nor tail to 
the game myself, as | understand it, it’s one 
of those games that hain’t always to the 
swift, and J. G. was always better at a swift 
game than a slow one. He and I were always 
a kind of hare and tortoise affair when we 
were young.’ 

‘* “But didn’t the tortoise win in the story?’ 
«sks she. 

‘**The hare and the tortoise both won in 
our day,’ sl. ‘We just won different things 

you see by that time I was really enjoying 
myself, thinking that it was probably the last 
courting I'd ever do, and I didn’t intend to 
hurry. She was leaning forward listening, her 
little hand patting the door of the band- 
wagon—sometimes looking at me and some 
times looking out at the willows on Alder 
Crick. 

“ *It’s queer about young fellows,’ I told 
her, ‘you can’t always see early in life what 
they’re going to amount to. The smart 
Alecks are so all-tired smart, and the slow 
pokes are so everlasting backward. Take, 
for instance, the fellows that were playing 1 in 
our band in 1869—there wasn’t any of ’em, 
individually or collectively, that seemed to 
play as well as the fellows in J. G.’s band.’ 


H!’ says she, ‘then you didn’t’ play 
in the same band!’ 

* *Not by a long shot, we didn’t. His band 
was a totally different band. It had uniforms 
and a band-wagon and five hundred dollars 
worth of Besson instruments, and it was the 
first band in this county that learned to read 
off printed music. They were asked to play 
at every affair of importance in this county 
and the next, and they put on considerable 
lugs. Why, they played Wagner in this 
county when folks thought it wasn’t playing 

‘when folks was so ignorant that they 
thought the boys was just blatting out notes 
for a joke! Lordy, the whole village laughed 
their heads off, until they found out later 
the joke was on the village, that there was 
really a tune to what they’d been tooting! 
Our band didn’t even know there was a fellow 
named Wagner writing music. 

* *What did your band play?’ she asked. 

‘Poet and Peasant.’ says I, ‘same’s any 
i played in those days. Why this band. 
wagon you're sitting in was made for the 
Wagon-makers Convention of 1870 for a 
prize for the best band competing in their 
grand parade, and I'll bet you there wan't 
but two bands out of the twenty-seven com- 
peting for this’ prize that didn’t play ‘‘ Poet 
and Peasant”’ that day. They played it fast 
and slow and loud and soft, and in twenty- 
five different keys, but they all played it— 
that is all except J. G.’s band and mine.’ And 
then I told her, same’s I’m telling you, that 
you may think you’re making some splash 
with your automobile shows nowadays, but 
that what you can do don’t hold a candle to 
that Wagon-makers Convention of 1870. 

‘Why, I don't believe there’s ever been so 
many kinds of vehicles lined up since the 
world began. There was democrats and 
farm-wagons and buggies and ‘two-seaters 
and canopy-tops and broughams, and hacks, 
open and closed, and sleighs and sleds histed 
onto two-wheeled platforms, and as fine a 
collection of hearses as you ever would see 
anywhere. It took two hours and a half for 
that line up to pass the judges’ stand. And 
in between and betwixt every separate kind 
of wagons they poked some kind of a band. 
There was big bands and little bands and rich 
bands and poor bands and fife and drum 
corps, and they were so thick that it was the 
all-firedest noise you ever listened to. 

‘“And so’s to keep the music continuous, 
the committee had it fixed so that as soon as 
a band finished the line of march a carrya!l 
would rush it right back to the starting-pint 


-band-wagon. 


and it. would go over the route all over again, 
starting from the swing bridge over the canal 
and ending up by the Grand Hotel. You see 
that convention had been talked of far and 
wide for two years, and it wasn’t only the 
twenty-five dollars that they paid a band to 
march that kept us marching; it was the fact 
they'd offered a string of prizes as long as your 
arm to the competing bands. They had a 
complete set of uniforms for the band that 
marched best, and a complete set of Besson 
instruments for the band that would make 
the best showing in uniforms, but the gol- 
durnest prize of all was that band-wagon that 
Billy Drinnell’s father built and that was 
offered for the band that played best, -bar 
none. 

‘Well, it didn’t really occur to anybody in 
our outfit that we had a chance at a prize— 
you see we were a pretty small band, only 
twelve pieces, and our uniforms had seen 
better days, ev en if we had had some new 
red braid sewed on for the occasion. You 
take J. G.’s outfit now. They had new duds, 
white broadcloth pants striped with light 
blue and red coats braided in gold, and they’d 
had an artist paint the Battle of Gettysburg 
on their bass-drim. And they’d hired a 
French fellow from New York, a big drum- 
major with a fur hat three feet tall, to march 
ahead of them—why, we’d heard he could 
swing a baton faster and toss it higher than 
anybody in the whole world. His name was 
Poncho, but we got it Shampoo, and the one 
good look that we got at him almost para- 
lyzed us. 


“TH FE judges come from five towns, and 
they certainly did look solemn sitting 
up on the stationary band-stand in their 
Prince Alberts, all puffed up in their own 
importance. Our band kind a sneaked by 
them on the way up to the starting-pint. 
I was no more fit to lead a band that morning 
than you are this minute. I’d had the ever- 
lasting wind taken out of my sails, and I felt 
so down-hearted that I didn’t care whether 
school kept or not. You see, ever since I’d 
been knee-high to a grasshopper I’d been in 
love with Marthy Evans, and our whole town 
knew it. She knew it too—she admitted 
afterward that she did; and there wasn’t 
anything in God's world T couldn't have done 
for her except—tell her that I loved her. I 
suppose I sort of felt that if she knew it. and 
I knew it and the whole town knew it, there 
wasn't any use discussing it. Besides at that 
time I didn’t have any prospects for getting 
married except my health and a fair educa- 
tion and an apple-orchard that had just been 
set out and a couple of hives of bees—and I 
owed for the apple-trees. 

‘‘About three, four weeks before the con- 
vention I’d come up to town to borrow the 
money to buy those apple trees, and I'd bor- 
rowed froma little bank that J. G.’s father run 
and that’s how it come I met J. G., and it was 
natural we should talk band. Seems that his 
band had bought all new instruments for the 
event, and he very kindly agreed to let me use 
his old horn for that day. More’s that, he 
agreed to drive out the following Sunday and 
bring it to me, said he had a new team that 
needed driving. Well, he drove out all right 
with the spankingest team you ever see and 
dressed up like Sam Hill. Marthy Evans was 
passing our house when he stopped and—’”’ 
Gran’ pa pursed up his lips and looked away. 

‘Understand me, now, I’m telling you, as I 
told that Bromley girl last spring, I never 
attached no blame to Marthy for what hap- 
pened. The whole thing was his fault and 
mine. I had a right to speak up and claim 
what was my own. And he had a right to 
leave things alone that weren’t his’n. 

‘But that minute I saw Marthy laughing 
at him, well, I just sort of quit courting and 
began thinking about all the things he had 
that I hadn’t. His father’s bank and that 
spanking team and his clothes and how 
unfitten a fool like me was to mate with 
a girl like Marthy. For the three, four 
weeks following I put in a pretty miserable 
session—"’ he gulped unhappily, “‘a durned 
miserable session. And going up in the train 
the morning of that Wagon-makers Conven- 
tion, I got my worst comeuppance of all, 
because a passel of girls in that train told 
everybody in it that Marthy Evans had said 
she didn’t care who she married, so long as it 
was the leader of the band that won that 
And: our band had about as 
much chance as a sick chicken. And J. G.’s 
band was the best band in the county and 
had been for as much as three, four years. 

‘“As I said before, our band fairly sneaked 
up to the starting-pint. And I crawled along 
considerable in the rear of the band. And 
just up by Fountain Square I run into Marthy 
Evans. She was coming out of “her aunt’s 
house, and she wore a-white dress and a kind 
of a tied-down bonnet with green ribbons on 
it, and she had a little green and white parasol 
that she hadn’t opened up yet. I kept my 
eves on the parasol’s fringe mostly. She 
scarcely gave me a look, just nodded with 

(Continued on page 100) 
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Vanity Fair F ettibocker 


HE Pettibocker is something that an elastic placed just below the knee. 
happens ‘once in a life-time”’! 

It combines so much comfort and so 
much frilly daintiness that you wonder how 
you got along without it. 

No more up-riding jersey silk petticoats 


In street and evening colors—all fashioned 
of heavy Vanity Fair glove silk. If your 
favorite shop does not have just what you 
wish, write us. 


N ( —though fall and winter breezes blow, the Ask for Vanity Fair in Unions, Vests, 4 
Pettibocker is kept firmly in place by — Envelopes, and Knickers as well. a 
THE SCHUYLKILL SILK MILLS, Reading, Pa., U. S. A. 4 
Makers of Vanity Fair Undersilks and Silk Gloves eo 
p-MATERNIT Y— 
| Adaptations from the Newest Modes g 
Designed by ce 
Lane Bryant 
Charming Fashions that differ in no outward 
eae |g way from the prevailing modes, effectively con- 
A WONDERFUL pew, per. de HOSIERY OF QUALITY | alteration. rices no higher than ‘‘ordinary 
; ume i | “Loveliest Baby Shop” 3 
as one expects find There is a distinct and extra degree of | Mothers love our dainty 
comfort in Peck & Peck Hosiery which | nursery furniture. 
SCcomes as a pleasant surprise to many who | Mail Service, Too = 
If unable to call at 
Anoun | had forgotten that hosiery after all | any of “our “stores 
bottle of the perfume: will be should be comfortable. | 
cent to you for Write now. beck at 
PaulRieger sai Francisco. . . . . fashions. 
San Francisco, Val In material, in making, in fitting-quality 
and exactness to size, every Peck & Peck 21-23 W. 38th St. N.Y. 
255 Woodward Ave., 
stocking must meet a standard which roit 
assures this extra-comfort, besides a 
quality and durability which in the end 
are genuinely economical. 
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Way To Remove Hair Catalogue on request. 


El-Rado “7? 


Washes the hair off by dissolving it. 
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Entirely harmless. Hairfree underarms 
delightfully cool and cleanly; it enables 4 a 
you to wear chiffon sleeves without any 4 a 
dress shields. Ask for “El-Rado” hair re- | Vij : 
mover at any toilet goods counter. Two OF finest 


sizes, 50c and $1.00. Money-back guarantee. 


Orders filled direct on receipt of stamps 
or coin if dealer cannot supply you. 


PILGRIM MFG. CO, Dept. R 112 E. 19th St., N. Y. 
Canadian Address, 132 St. Paul West, Montreal 


Skin Tortured 
Babies Sleep 
“4A fter Cuticura 


All druggists; Soap 25, Ointment 25 and 50, Talcum 25. 
iSample each free of ‘‘Cuticura, Dept B, Boston.” 


Daintily fresh, in sealed, sanitary ““win- 
-envelope. 
Cap or Fringe, 2 for 25c. i aa 

Phone Buyers Aid, Inc. (any city 70,000 
or over), for our dealers’ names, or 
order from 


COSMOS TRADING COMPANY 
111 Fitth Ave., New York 


STOCKING SHOPS 


586 Fifth Avenue at 48th Street 
501 Fifth Avenue at 42nd Street 


NEW YORK | HE 


Also at CHICAGO, PALM BEACH and NEWPORT 
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= C materials have advanced in price. Labor is scarce and 

gh. You could not to-day rebuild your present home for much 
less om double the price it cost you. So much more reason why you 
should fully protect your investment. 


Town COUN, 
OWN 


(A Du PAI 


will safeguard your home and save you money. It is durable paint 
made to withstand the ravages of time and hold its pleasing color. 

Behind it stands 125 years of skill and experience. That’s why it 
gives fullest value and service. 


HARRISON WORKS 
Owned and Operated by 
E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Wilmington, Delaware 


DU PONT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 
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f Gifts A-Plenty | 


4 in the | 
Baird-North Catalog 


T’S brimful of “happy 
thoughts” for your 

Christmas giving. 164 
pages of suggestions to 
find your way to some- 
body’s heart on Christ- 
mas day. 
There's a gift for her whose heart 
is in the home, something for the 
soldier boy who dares to give all, 
a gift distinctive for the “nicest 
man in the world’, or an ex- 
pression of love for “‘the onls 
girl’ 

Send for the catalog today 

and 
Shop the Baird-North Way 


Gentle- 

men: Please 

send me FREE, 

without obligation, 

our 164 page catalog of 

Novelties and Gifts. 


“The House of Jeceis and 
Mistinctive Novelties”’ ‘ 
Distinctive 


Address 


CORRECTION—No. 1025 should read 
Chiffon Velvet instead of Silk Velour. 
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the corners of her mouth set hard. And just 
after she'd sailed past me, almost brushing 
me off the board walk, she stopped short. 

‘**The—the Watertown Band's new uni- 
forms are just lovely, aren’t they?’ she asked 
it in kind of a hurry, one of J. G.’s band was 
passing at the time, stepping along as proud 
as a rooster and bowing deep to her. 

“I didn’t say very much and she went 
on talking, in the same hurry up way 

‘* *T do think our Ellis Village “ie ought 
to have some new uniforms,’ says she. Land, I 
can hear her as plain as if it was just yesterday! 

“T got kind of bitter then. We didn’t have 
any money to spend on things like that, I 
told her. She snapped me right up, saying 
the Watertown Band didn’t buy theirs, that 
they’d had spunk enough to ask their town to 
do it for them. I said that if Ellis Village 
hadn't wanted to buy uniforms for us, we 
didn't feel we had any call to ask for them. 
And then she gave me the strangest look. 
Went right through me. . And the next min- 
ute she looked away and kind of fiddled with 
her parasol, poking the pint of it down in the 
cracks of the boardwalk. 

*Don’t you think any thing you want—is 
—is worth asking for?’ 

‘*Durned fool that I was, I didn’t know 
enough to pound sand! I just mumbled 
something about our being a small band and 
not playing very well and that we didn’t have 
any really good instruments except a horn I’d 


-borrowed—I didn’t get in any further, because 


that was the minute she let loose-on me. 

“*John Hughson! You haven't enough 
spunk fora rabbit! I don’t know how you've 
got enough spunk to lead even a two cent 
band! You haven't even got sense enough to 
blow on your own horn—you take somebody 
else’s cast off one! But if you don’t care 
enough about yourself or our town to make 
a try at being something, just remember I do! 
I tell you right now if our band doesn’t win 
one or the other of those prizes, I’m going to 
get out of our town! I’m sick of living in a 
town that drags along a mile behind the pro- 
cession! Our band’s got as good a chance as 
anybody! Look at those judges down there! 
Don’t think about the other bands, think 
about those judges and use a little sense. 
Why, you know everybody on that judges’ 
stand, and you know that they don’t hardly 
know one note from another and you know 
they’re going to get so sick of ‘‘Poet and 
Peasant’’ they’re going to want to throw 
bricks! And you’re going to play *‘ Poet and 
Peasant’’, aren’t you?’ 

. G. isn't,’ I slammed back at her. 

‘**No, he had sense enough to get some- 
thing different,’ says she, digging the parasol 
pint in deeper and deeper. ‘But he’s got 
something so different that nobody is going 
to know what it’s about—his own men can t 
pronounce it, they say it’s Wagner’s ‘Fried 
Shooter” 

‘*“They’ve got-a French drum-major—’ I 
was plum miserable. 

‘And he’s got new shoes that are so tight 
that he’s up in the Grand Hotel trying to get 
them off this minute! I don’t believe he'll 
ever be able to get them back on! You make 
me tired, you do, John Hughson, that you 
can’t see how easy it is! Why, if I had a 
band of only two pieces I could win that 
prize, I could! I wouldn’t play any ‘Fried 


The Complet. | 
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Blue-Grass 


ONEY is the root of many a noble 
MI ambition, and money it was that led 
Miss Patricia Adair,‘ of Adairville, 
Ky., to write for the stage. Rosemeade, the 
ancestral home in which she lived with her 
grandfather and brother, was about to be 
foreclosed on a mortgage, and in a last effort 
to avert disaster she wrcte a play based on 
the dramatic experiences of her great-grand- 
mother, as detailed in some old letters. This 
she sent to Mr. Godfrey Vandeford, theatrical 
producer, in New York, and by a happy 
chance caught that worthy gentleman at the 
psychological moment. 

Mr. Vandeford had just received a letter 
from Violet Hawtry, the star of several suc- 
cessful musical comedies, in which she asked 
to be released from ther contract with him in 
order to go under the management of Weiner, 
one of his most formidable rivals. She also 
urged him to sell to Weiner the manuscript 
of ‘The Rosie Posie Girl’, a new musica 
comedy, for which there had ‘been the keenest 
competition among producers and which he 
had acquired. Incensed at the Violet’s in- 
gratitude for the five years that he had spent 
building her up into a star, Vandeford decided 
that she should be humbled by one good— 
but inexpensive—failure: He would put her 
into the play that happened to arrive at the 
same time as her letter. W rapped in violet 
paper and tied with ribbons, it looked to be 
just the amateurish vehicle needed for the 
castigation of a recalcitrant actress. Also 
there was the accord in name and color which, 


The third instalment of this serial 
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Shooters” or ‘“‘Poets and Peasants”, I 
wouldnt. I'd march right by that grand- 
stand playing ‘‘ Yankee Doodle” so hard and 
so fast that those judges would know it was 
the best band in town, I would—and I 
wouldn't do it on any body else's horn either! 
I'd blow my own horn!’ 

‘*And with that she ran off so fast that she- 
snapped off the end of her parasol in the 
crack of the sidewalk, and I stood looking at 
it with my heart going like a trip-hammer. I 
didn't stop only just long enough to pick up 
the busted-off end of that parasol, and I 

marched down that street like—like—” his 
eyes were glistening. 

** *Like what?’ says the little Bromley girl, 
when I was telling her about it. I was 
listening, I could hear the mare’s feet turning 
off the pavement into the blue-stone drive. I 
didn’t have more’n two minutes more. I 
kind of patted her hand, whilst I says: 

** “Like the way Edwin Truslow’s going to 
march along the first day you push his spunk 
up where it ought to be!’ I climbed down 
out of the band-wagon, and I was feeling so 
choked up I kind of hurried with the rest of 
it while Ed was opening the door. 

‘“*Ed loves you, ’s’I, ‘just the same deep 
down dumb way I loved Marthy, and it’s a 
kind of love that lasts a terrible long time. 
I couldn’t givé Marthy a lot of things that 
J. G. could have given her, but the kind of 
love I had was a kind that she couldn’t ever 
have had from him. It made up to her for a 
lot of things. But of course maybe if she'd 
been some other woman it wouldn't. Or may- 
be if it was nowadays that kind of love 
wouldn’t count.’ 

“And with that I walked out quick, out 
through the back door and looked at the 
willows and the bridge. The willows were 
all tasseled out by the bridge—I’ll bet 
Marthy and I have stopped on that bridge 
fifty times to look at those willows—’ 

I shook his arm and asked him foolish 
questions, but he is the most maddening 
old man, he simply won’t talk when you 
question ‘him. 

‘I’m sev enty- three years old,” he said 
stubbornly, ‘‘and what you’re asking hain’t 
the pint to what I was telling you that story 
for. The pint is, don’t you be afraid to blow 
your own horn. I don’t want to talk about 
old days any more, I get considerable choked 
up when I do. I did that day I was talking 
to that little Bromley girl. She’s a nice girl, 
as lively as a cricket, but she can’t hold a 
candle to what Marthy was at her age. I 
want to tell you the Lord lost the pattern 
after he made Marthy. But say, I'll tell you 
what I’ll do for you, seeing you're so down- 
hearted. I know where I can get a couple of 
free tickets to a show that will make you 
laugh your head off. It’s a show that’s been 
running two hundred and twenty-one nights 
in New York city. Think of that! Think of 
the gehovaly lot of folks that show has cheered 
up, while this war was going on! Pretty good 
bit that one fellow did, eh? Lame fellow 
too—name’s Edwin Hughson Truslow, and - 
he calls his show, ‘GET ON THE BAND 
WAGON!’ He’s got a wife that’s as lively 
as a cricket—she knows how to blow her 
own horn all right. and it’s a regular horn of 
plenty! Jumping Jehoshaphat, how that girl 
makes money fly when she’s out war reliefing!”’ 


Synopsis of 


he declared, was nothing more or less than 2 
‘‘hunch”’. He inquired the title of the play, 
learned from Adolph Meyers, his reader, that 
it was “‘The Renunciation of Rosalind” 
promptly rechristened it ‘‘The Purple Slip- 

r’’ and, without so much as reading a line 
of it, ordered Meyers to negotiate with the 
author and to begin preparations for its cast- 
ing. Then he set off for Highcliff, the Violet’s 
summer home on Long Island, to inform his 
star of the new play he had secured for her. 

But the levity and malice with which 
“The Romance of Rosalind’’ was undertaken 
in New York had no counterpart in Kentucky. 
When Patricia Adair learned that her play 
had been accepted, she began lively prepara- 
tions to go to New York to assist at rehearsals. 

From now on events moved rapidly for 
Purple Slipper’. Dennis Farraday, 
intimate friend of the producer, demanded a 
partnership in the play, and thereby gave the 
Violet an idea— she would cut loose from her 
lawless relations with Vandeford and annex 
the wealthier Mr. Farraday. The casting of 
‘““The Purple Slipper’’ was pure joy to Mr. 
Farraday, and when Mr. Vandeford was sud- 
denly called away while they were engaging 
actors, he proceeded to hire the woman sup- 
port, Miss Mildred Lindsey, an experienced 
actress who was stranded. Into the midst of 
their enthusiastic discussion of the play, the 
author arrived. Mr. Farraday proposed that 
they all three go over to the Claridge for lunch, 
where they happened upon Mr. Vandeford 
and his refractory star. 


appears on page 62 of this issue 
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Slipper’, and dinner time and evening were 
the only hours that some of the most impor- 
tant could be got into connection. 

“Oh. but I can’t ask you to do that,”’ he 
exclaimed and for the first time, almost, 
since the day of his graduation he felt the 
color rise up under his own tanned cheeks. 
“TIT have to see the stage director and a lot 
more people about some things connected 
with your play. Still I can’t bear to have 
anybody else get that first night on Broad- 
way away from me. I think it is due me. 

“Then I'll just go to bed early and rest up 
from the trip, so that I can go with you when- 
ever you get the time to take me. You are 
working for us both about the play, and if 
you had rather I waited for you, that is only 
fair,”’ Miss Adair hastened to assure him with 
a sincerity equal to his own. 

“Vou are one good sport.’ was the reply 
that he made her straight from the shoulder. 
“To-morrow night we'll wake up things .on 
Broadway. I'll telephone you in the morn- 
ing to let you know how the play is going and 
to see if there is anything I can do for you. 
Now you must all go and let me get busy.’ 

“Come on, this is just about the hour that 
hats begin to bite,.”’ assented Mr. Farraday, 
as he led the girls down into his car with no 
thought or question as to whether his services 
would be needed in the enterprise in which 
he had embarked with Mr. Vandeford. 


OW for it, Pops!” said Mr. Vandeford 

as the door closed behind his co-workers 
in the production of ‘‘The — Slipper”, 
whose work at that moment was to play at a 
distance from his labor. ‘‘I'm going to read 
that play, and nothing short of something that 
will injure its prospects if neglected by me 
must disturb me. It will take several hours 
and you stand by me every second of the 
time. Get 

“Yes, Mr. Vandeford, sir,” answered Mr. 
Adolph Meyers, as he shut his door into the 
outer office, just as Mr. Vandeford closed his 
own with a bang. 

Then for three hours or more, while the 
sun sank behind the Palisades and the white 
lights flashed up from Broadway beneath his 
window, Mr. Godfrey Vandeford went through 
the supreme agony of a long life on Broadway, 
and was paid in full for every double-cross he 
had administered to a con/rére. He read ‘‘ The 
Purple Slipper’’ and groaned aloud from page 
to page. He began its perusal sitting erect in 
his chair, and he ended it hunched over its 
pages, his fingers desperately clutching his 
shock of gray sprinkled hair. Then in a 
complete collapse he flung himself back in 
his chair, elevated his feet to the edge of the 
desk and began literally to devour the smoke 
of a long thin cigar. For half an hour he sat 
motionless, as was his habit when fighting 
ail preliminary battles. He was seeing and 
hearing a month into the future, and the 
spectacle thus provisioned was the first night 
of Purple Slipper’? on Broadway. Then 
very suddenly he came back into his conscious 
self and went into action. He rang the buzzer 
for Mr. Adolph Meyers. 

“Pops, get Grant Howard on the wire and 
ask him to come around here as quick as he 
can make it. If he talks straight, wait an 
hour for him; if he’s thick-tongued, go after 
him yourself. Get him! Now put me on the 
wire with Rooney, if you can find him, and 
make appointments with Lindenberger for 
scenery at eleven in the morning. Ask Cor- 
bett to send an artist to talk costumes for a 
period play at eleven-thirty. and have Gerald 
Haight here at twelve sharp. Don’t forget 
to engage that good-looking youngster— 
Leigh, I think is the name—even if you 
have to give him a hundred advance. That’s 
all for the present. Get Rooney for me.” 
And Mr. Vandeford turned to his desk and 
began making rapid notes on_a pad with a 
huge black press pencil. For five minutes he 
spread his thoughts onto the paper in great 
smudges, then his telephone rang and he took 


“Yes, this is Mr. Vandeford speaking. 
Hello, Billy!” 

“That new Hawtry play is beginning to 
promise something. I’m delaying it a week, 


and I want you to come into it with your. 


sleeves rolled up. We may make a sure-fire 
hit of it.’ 

“Oh, no, I’ il keep right on getting ‘The 
Rosie Posie Girl’ into shape and shunt 
Hawtry into it as soon as she cinches the 
public in this play—or fails!’ 

“Of course you get four hundred a week for 
this show, but you'll have to go in and earn 
it. You'll have to hammer it a lot, but I’m 
not signing a single ‘Rosie Posie’ contract 
until I see this show in shape.”’ 

“That’s good. I'll give you the completed 
manuscript Saturday, so you can pound and 
set it for Monday next.” . 

With which short but sure wire- -pulling 
Mr. Vandeford opened his campaign to 
double-cross his own original plans. He had 
hardly stopped talking to Mr. William 
Rooney when Pops looked in upon him and 
announced Mr. Grant Howard. 


‘Hello, Grant,’ was Mr. Vandetord’s short 
and unenthusiastic greeting to the small, 
black-haired individual with weak _pink- 
rimmed eyes, who sauntered into the sanctum 
and dropped sadly into a chair with his back 
to the light. A cigarette hung from the left 
corner of his upper lip and his hands trembled. 

Been hitting it up?”’- 

‘Ves, "answered the playwright laconically. 
‘Broke?’ 

“Pretty bad.” 

“Want to doctor a play for Hawtry for me 
by Friday next for a thousand dollars cash?"’ 

“Cash now?” 

“Cash Friday.” 

“Would have to lock myself up in Mazie's 
apartment to do it, and Mazie’s been crying 
for money for a week.’ 

‘Send Mazie to me and I'll fix that, and 
hand you the thousand on Friday. Here. 
take this manuscript over in the other office 
and be ready to talk it over with me by ten 
o’clock.”” And Mr. Vandeford placed the 
precious ‘“‘Purple Slipper” in the hands of a 
man who at that very moment had two suc- 
cessful plays running on Broadway, his 
interest in both of which he had sold out 
for a mess of pottage to be consumed in the 
company of Miss Mazie Villines of the * Big 
Show” 
The same scene had been enacted between 
the two bright lights of American drama 
several times before with very good results. 
Mr. Howard’s brain was of that peculiar 
caliber which does not originate an idea, but 
which inserts a solid bone construction, as well 
as keen little sparkles, into the fabric of an- 
other’s labor. On Broadway he was called a 
play doctor, and Mr. Vandeford was not the 
first manager who had shut him up with 
quarts of refreshment to tinker on the play 
of a literary light. 


‘Dolph will give you Scotch and soda to 


your limit, but no further,’ answered Mr. 
Vandeford with no graciousness. ‘“‘I’ll be 
here waiting for your talk over at ten-thirty 
lock 

‘AT right. Jlave Mazie come for me after 
her 


W ith which the playwright bétook himself 
to a small private office opening into the lair 
of Mr. Adolph Meyers. After he had entered 
that retreat, Mr. Meyers softly rose from his 
type machine and as softly locked him in. 
Then he proceeded to hunt for Miss Mazie 
Villines, until he got her into conversational 
connection with Mr. Vandeford. They con- 
versed in these words with great cordiality: 

“Want to earn-a nice little two hundred 
for keeping Grant Howard working | at dec- 
toring a play by next Friday for me?’ 

“Tm giving him a thousand if it’s delivered 
riday.’ 

“Two hundred for you.’ 

Two- fifty goes! 

‘Good! C ome get him here at my office at 
eleven-fifteen. ’ 

“Good girl! By!” 

“What a life!’’ Mr. Vandeford muttered 
to himself, then rang his buzzer for Mr. 
Adolph Meyers. 

“Pops, it’s eight o’clock. Go get. us a 
couple of slabs of pie at the Automat and then 
I'll go over to see Breit at the booking-office.”’ 

“Yes, sir, Mr. Vandeford,’? Mr. Meyers 
acquiesced and departed in search of pro- 
vender for the lion and himself. 


ROM eight to nearly ten Mr. Vandeford 

spent in slowly munching the refreshment 
retrieved from the Automat by Mr. Adolph 
Meyers and thinking out loud to that dig- 
nitary, who took down his thoughts on paper 
in cabalistic signs of shorthand. They were 
all notes of what could and must be done in 
the next few days in the fight for the good fate 
of “The Purple Slipper’ 

“T want to see that fellow Reid about that 


new lighting he provided for the new Sauls’ | 


show in May. I liked it in some ways, and—”’ 
Mr. Vandeford was saying, when a banging 
on the door of the private office in which was 
incarcerated the eminent playwright inter- 
rupted him. 

what he wants, Pops,’ commanded 
Mr. Vandeford, as he lit a new cigar and 
turned to the whirlpool of his desk while 
he waited for Mr. Meyers to return. 

“Say, do you expect me to cast a Sunday- 
school charade into a play in six days, Vande- 
ford?” 

“Ts that what you think of it?” calmly 
questioned Mr. Vandeford, as he swung 
around in his chair. ‘‘Sit down and tell me 
what you intend to do for it.’ 

“I’m going to rewrite the whole blamed 
mess for fifteen hundred dollars, that’s what 
I’m going to do,’’ announced Mr. Howard, 
with both belligerence and excitement in his 
voice. 

“Ts it as good—or as bad—as all that 
money?” questioned Mr. Vandeford. .“‘ You'll 
have to show me,” he added calmly, though 
in the vitals of his heart he was relieved that 
Howard still spoke of ‘‘The Purple Slipper’”’ 

(Continued on page 104) 
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left to join Mazie, 


child. 


Blue-Grass and Broadway 


(Continued fram page 102) 


as a carcass upon which he could operate. 

“It’s got a perfectly ripping basic sex- 
comedy idea that climaxes the third act. 
The rest is piffle.”’ 

“T thought some of the character drawing 
and one or two of the sentimental bits were 

—actable,"” Mr. Vandeford ventured, de- 
te nined to save as much of the hair and hide 
of Miss Adair’s child as possible, enough at 
least to help her to recognize and claim it 
later. 

“Oh, we can leave enough bits to anchor 
the author's name, if that is what you mean, 
the playwright admitted impatiently. ‘* How 
about fifteen hundred? I won't do it for 
ess.”” 

‘*Goes!”’ answered Mr. Vandeford with the 
greatest ease with which he had ever dis- 
pensed five hundred dollars in all his life. 

‘‘Now shoot me about your layout for the 
whole thing, before Mazie gets here to take 
you and lock you up.’ 

“I'm going to take that dinner scene, 
where the wife holds her husband’s enemies 
and her lover at bay to see if he gets there on 
a sporting chance with lover, and write Haw- 
try both back and front of it—write her in as 
the virago she is and give her a chance to act 
herself for once.”’ 

Good idea,” admitted Mr. Vandeford. 
“But you'll have a hard time writing a 
gutter girl into a grande dame, won't you?” 

“Women are all alike, and the worst 
Viragoes are the grandes dames. It takes a 
gutter girl to play one let loose, as they do 
only on rare occasions.” And with these 
words of wisdom the eminent playwright 
whose shrill little voice 
could be heard from the outer office. 


MAN may put out his night light, stretch 

himself between his sheets with the per 
fection of fatigue and still not sleep. Mr. 
Godfrey Vandeford was still awake that night 
when Mr. Dennis Farraday, returning from 
an evening with the Violet, 
his apartment with a key that had been 
presented to him tive years before when Mr. 
Vandeford had installed his Lares and 
Penates in the tall building on Seventy- 
third Street, some of which Lares and Pen- 
ates being Mr. Farraday’s extra linen and 
clothes. 

“That you, Denny?” Vandeford asked, 

as he switched on his light and took a hurried 
glance at a clock on his mantel which regis- 
tered the hour of two a. M. 
* answered Mr. I ‘arraday, coming to 
the door of Mr. Vandeford’s sleeping apart- 
ment. “A thought suddenly struck me, and 
I stopped in to explode it at you and sleep 
here.” 

‘Fire away! 

“My mater is coming to town the first of 
the week to have her glasses changed, and 
I'm going to telephone out to her to-morrow 
and ask her to write Miss Adair to have 
dinner with as informally at the town house 
while she is here. You know mater’s mother 
was from old Kentucky, and she'll adore the 
Think that’s good thinking?”’ 
answered Mr. Vandeford, with a 
ribs about which he said 


‘Fine,’ 
glow under his 
nothing. 

“You know I am on new ground, old chap, 
but—but how about asking Miss Lindsey 
too?” Mr. Farraday questioned with great 
diffidence. 

‘Fine,’ agreed Mr. Vandeford, with an 
accelerated glow under his ribs that Miss 
Lindsey had been proposed when Miss Haw- 
try might have been invited. ‘“‘Get to bed, 
can't you. you Indian! Night!” 

“Good night!” answered Mr. Farraday, as 
he departed to his own room. 

And still Mr. Vandeford did not sleep. 

Flat on his back he lay and faced, analyzed 
and card-indexed, his situation—and himself. 

‘“Two years of myself given to that gutter 
girl, and I never even cared—let her annex 
me as a kind of glorified meal ticket, and with 
Highcliff she has cost about a hundred thous- 
and. Something to be deducted in artistic 
success of ‘Dear Geraldine’, but what will it 
cost me if I have to stand by and see her make 
old Denny hate himself as I do myself? She'll 
not stop at taking a hundred thousand out of 
him. The money don’t matter, but the 
cleanliness does. If I go in to save him, she 
will go for that gray-eyed girl. What can 
she do to her? First, kill her play, no matter 
what I do to build up a success for the kiddie 
to cancel that mortgage. Second, put her on 
to me—our former tie-ups—and kill that look 
in those gray eyes when they lift to me. 
Never! Take Denny, Violet, and the Lord 
help him! I can’t. You've bought me.’ 

At last Mr. Godfrey Vandeford slept. 

After his ten o’clock awakening Mr. Vande- 
ford displayed a marked eccentricity in his 
demeanor. That morning was unlike any 
morning he had ever experienced, and his 
conduct surprised himself. Arrayed in the 
coolest of white silk and linen, Mr. Vande- 
ford had his chauffeur drive him, instead of 
to the office, to the most sophisticated Fifth 
Avenue florist, where he purchased the most 


let himself into ° 


unsophisticated bunch of flowers at the 
highest price to be obtained in New York. 

“The Young Woman’s Christian Associa- 
tion, he commanded the obsequious young 
Valentine who drove the big machine. Mr. 
Vandeford was not unoccupied ~ of mind 
sufficiently ever to pilot a car in and out 
of New York traffic. 


N arrival in front of the large, hospitable 
building, Mr. Vandeford got out of the 
car with hurried grace in his long limbs and 
with actual trepidation went in through the 
door, into a world he had never even thought 
of before. He glanced with awe at the natty 
young woman in white linen who presided at 
the desk, and wanted intensely to back out of 
the door rather than approach and ask for the 
lady whom he wished to see. In fact, he 
might have accomplished such a retreat if 
again luck had not come his way. 

“Oh, Mr. Vandeford, how glad I am that 
you got here before we went out to the 
museum!”’ exclaimed a fluty, slurring. young 
voice Just behind him, and he found that the 
gray eves with the black lashes were just as 
unusual as he had decided they could not 
possibly be in the interval -hat had elapsed 
since he had looked into them. ‘Oh, how 
lovely!” 

The last exclamation was made over the 
edge of the bouquet which he had tendered 
Miss Adair as silently as a schoolboy hands 
out his first bunch of buttercups to the lady 
for whom he has picked them. 

‘Did you come for me to go to help work 
on the play?”’ was the energetic question that 
brought him out of his trance. 

*““No—not right now,” he answered halt- 
ingly, and when he realized how many times 
he would have to put her off with words to 
that same effect, his trance became a panic. 

‘*When are you going to need me?”’ Miss 
Adair asked him with a direct and business- 
like look right into his eyes. ‘“‘I am ready 
for work now. 

“This morning I am going to talk to the 
elec trician and the costumer and the scene 
painter,’ Mr. Vandeford answered truth- 
fully. 

“T am so glad that I got up early and am 
ready to go with you. I can tell them all 
about what my great-grandmother really 
wore when it all happened, and it will be such 
a help to them!’’ Miss Adair exclaimed with 
great business acumen shining in her eyes. 
Mr. Vandeford gave up the fight, piloted her 
into his car, and gave the command “ Office”’ 
to a very decorous but very interested Valen- 
tine. 


When they were skimming back down the 


Avenue and about to turn into Forty-second 
Street, an inspiration struck Mr. Vandeford. 
‘Didn't you keep some of those costumes 
of the period of the play hidden away in an 
old brass-nailed leather trunk in your garret?” 
he asked Miss Adair with desperate eagerness 
shining in his eyes 
‘““Ves,”’ Miss Adair answered readily. Then 
she hesitated and the genuine blush rivaled 
the one in the northeast corner of the bouquet 
at the w ‘aist of the very chic blue silk tailored 
frock. ‘‘That is, I did have.” 
‘““Have they been destroyed?”’ questioned 
Mr. Vandeford with the greatest anxiety. 
not exactly,”’ answered. Miss Adair, 
with a distressed tremor at the corner of her 
curvy mouth 
"M, I see,’ answered Mr. Vandeford 
with great relief. ‘‘You are not just 
sure where they are. You can have a talk 
with Mr. Corbett, who is to design the cos- 
tumes, and then hop right back in a day or 
two, as soon as you are rested and we've had 
a little bat on Broadway, and find them for 
him to use in his designs. The management 
will pay all the expenses and you can—can—” 
Mr. Vandeford cast around in his mind for 
some other business in connection with ‘‘ The 
Purple Slipper”? that would keep the author 
thereof busy and contented in Adairville, 
Kentucky. ‘‘Those dresses would be the 
greatest help you could give us now,” he 
urged with an inward chuckle, which froze 
in his heart as he observed two tears balanced 
on the black lashes of the lovely sea-gray eyes 
lowered away from his. 
‘‘What’s the matter?” he gasped. “You'd 
only be gone a few days, and everything could 
wait until you came back. I wouldn’t turn a 
wheel without you, and—” he committed 
himself deeper and deeper at every step. 
‘“‘T’ve had them all made over, and this is 
one. I’ve hurt my play, just because I wanted 
to look pretty in New York.”’ The soft little 
slurs stopped, and the beautiful old-blue-silk 
clad shoulder trembled slightly against his 
shoulder, as a little ghost of a sob came to the 
surface. 
‘Oh, please forgive me, child! 
matter at all, and—” 

“You ought to forgive me,” the voice 
trembled on. ‘‘Miss Hawtry would have 
been wonderful in that dinner dress my 
grandmother wore, and I—I’ve had two 

(Continued on page 106) 
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made out of it. I can give them to her and 
tell her how to put them together again 
with—”’ 
“You'll do nothing of the kind,” fairly 
snapped Mr. Vandeford. Then he broke 
the record in his own thinking processes 
and decided for the second time to tell the 
whole truth to this country girl, with her 
mixture of hay-seeds and patrician airs. He 
directed Valentine to Central Park and made 
a clean breast of it. 
“I'll go home if you want me to,” the 
talented author of ‘‘The Purple Slipper” 
offered, with a flash in her eyes mingled with 
the accustomed veneration of Mr. Vande- 
ford, her producer. ‘“‘I don’t want to be in 
anybody's way. I thought I had to come and 
spend all my money, but I'll go home.” 


“TF you go home now the whole ‘Purple 

Slipper’ will go into cold storage until 
you come back,” Mr. Vandeford growled at 
her, and the effort it took not to hold on to 
her with bodily fingers was a great strain. 
“TI told you the usual situation, because | 
felt that you were clever enough to make the 
best of it and help the play a lot. No author 
ever has seen a play produced as he wrote it, 
and he has to stand seeing everybody take a 
whack at it from the producer to the man who 
takes the tickets at the front door. I've got 
a drunken playwright shut up until Friday 
rewriting ‘The Purple Slipper’, then I’m 
going to work at it myself and let Miss 
Hawtry write in all the things she wants to 
say, and cut out all the things she doesn't. 
After that, I'm going to turn it over to Bill 
Rooney, who is the best and highest priced 
stage director in New York. He'll do innum- 
erable things to it while he’s ‘setting it’, as 
he calls getting it ready for rehearsals. All 
the actors and actresses will be allowed at 
times to butcher and scalp their parts and 
everybody will stab—and if you are a plucky 
girl, you'll sit still and see it done. There will 
come lots of times when everything you sug- 


gest, even very timidly, will be thrust down 


your throat, but if they are vital they will get 
under Bill's skin, and opening night you'll see 
that vour pluck has put a lot into the whole 
thing and that the mutilated and dressed up 
play is still your child. Will you trust me 
and sit in with me and help me make ‘The 
Purple Slipper’ go?” 

“IT do. T will,” answered Miss Adair with 
her head in the air and the Adairville roses 
Haunting themselves in her face. And as 
she spoke she offered him her slim, long- 
lingered white little hand that his completely 
cngulfed, as, answering a signal, Valentine 
turned the car back towards Forty-second 
Street. “If Ive got to have thorns stuck in 
me and then cut out, I'm mighty glad you'll 
be there.” 

“Ves, be there,” he answered her 
softly, as he released her hand at least two 
seconds sooner than he was really obliged to, 
though he himself could not have said why he 
did it. 

Then followed a day in the offices of Mr. 
Godfrey Vandeford, theatrical producer, 
which, up to that time, could not have 
been duplicated on Broadway and perhaps 
never will be. 

‘Mr. Meyers,” said Mr. Vandeford, as he 
ushered the author of ‘‘The Purple Slipper” 
into the outer offices, where he found Pops 
soothing and controlling about seven en- 
raged experts in different lines of dramatic 
production, ‘‘Miss Adair will have the small 
office from now on to work in, when she is 
not in consultation with me. Please take 
her in and see that she is made at home, 
while I run through my mail. Yes, Mr. Cor- 
bett, I will be ready for you in a few minutes. 
Sorry to detain you, all of you.” With 
which apology to the body of assembled 
experts Mr. Vandeford bowed, went into his 
sanctum and firmly closed the door, just as 
Mr. Adolph Meyers bowed the author into 
her sanctum and as firmly closed her door. 
Mr. Gerald Haight, who had been looking 
indifferently out of Mr. Meyers’ window, 
gazed after the disappearing author as if a 
perfumed breeze had suddenly blown across 
his brow and whistled softly. 

‘Say, Pops, what th’ ,” he was ques- 
tioning Mr. Meyers with extreme interest, 
when Mr. Vandeford’s buzzer sounded and 
Mr. Mevers was forced to answer it before 
he could attend to Mr. Haight’s question. 

Mr. Meyers found Mr. Vandeford pale but 
determined. 


‘““DOPS,” he said, and Mr. Meyers could 

have sworn that the voice of his be- 
loved chief trembled, ‘‘I’m in a terrible fix. 
I've had to put Miss Adair on to what is 
usually handed out to the authors of plays, 
and then to stop her wails offered to let her 
sit in and watch her play hacked up. Her 
office hours here and at rehearsals will be 
from ten mornings to midnight, and what are 
we going to do about it?”’ Mr. Vandeford 
questioned Mr. Meyers with a kind of forlorn 
hope in his eyes, for Mr. Meyers had so often 
seen him through the crooks of his trade. 


“T advise to make it straight to her, Mr. 
Vandeford, sir, and if it is within she will 
come out all right, or #therwise go home. 
That young lady has the look of a horse 
on which I won seven hundred the last 
Gravesend. Besides we have not time for 
play acting about that ‘Purple Slipper’.”’ 

*Right-O, Pops! ask her in here, and 
when I buzz send in Corbett. “The poor 
kiddle!”” With which lamentation over the 
fate he was about to mete out to Miss Adair, 
Mr. Vandeford dismissed Mr. Meyers arid 
opened the door which led from his sanctum 
into that which had been so recently assigned 
to the author of *‘ The Purple Slipper” 

‘Are you ready to take up the matter of 
costumes with Corbett?” he asked. 

“Will I have to tell him— about my making 
over—”’ 

‘No, just listen to me, and I'll tell you when 
to break in. Please come into my office.” And 
with coolness of manner, but with trepidation 
of heart. he led her into his office and seated 
her in a chair beside his at the far side of the 
desk. -Then he buzzed his signal to Mr. 
Meyers. 

Immediately Mr. Corbett entered. 

‘“Morning, Corbett. Miss Adair, the 
author of the play I want to talk to you 
about. Want to take on a costume play of 
early Kentucky?"’ Mr. Vandeford made no 
pause in which to allow Mr. Corbett to 
acknowledge his introduction to the author, 
and Mr. Corbett seemed to bear no resent- 
ment for the omission. 

“What date, Miss Adair?’’ asked Mr. 
Vandeford in exactly the same crisp tone in 
which he was conducting the * negotiations 
with Mr. Corbett. | 

“1706, [| think. It was just before they 
began to wear—’’ Miss Adair was beginning 
to say with a delighted smile that entirely 
failed to make an impression on Mr. Corbett. 

“Good date for-costuming,” the artist in- 
terrupted the author to-say, with the easy 
assurance of a person fully informed. ‘Styles 
were distinctive. I dressed ‘Lover's Ends’, 


_and the costumes kept. the piffling play alive 


for two months. 
many béots?”’ 

‘How many men and how many ladies in 
the play, Miss Adair?” Mr. Vandeford ques- 
tioned her with delight at getting a question 
to fling to her and also translating for her Mr. 
Corbett’s query. 

“Twenty in all,’ answered Miss Adair. 
‘There are eleven ladies with the——”’ 


How many dolls and how 


Split even.” Mr. Corbett took the words 


out of her mouth. ‘Want sole-leather or 
tissue-paper, Mr. Miss Adair 
caught by psychic sympathy the fact that he 
was asking if the play was to be costumed as 
one intended to survive. . Consequently her 
very soul hung on the answer Mr. Vandeford 
must make to Mr. Corbett’s question. 

“To play about thirty weeks, I should 
say, answered Mr. Vandeford after two 
minutes of calculation. 

Mr. Corbett was also calculating. 

“About seven thousand, if Adelaide makes 
the Hawtry outfit,” he finally announced. 

‘Five hundred advance for the sketches, 
and a week’s option,” Mr. Vandeford offered 
calmly. 

“A thousand advance for models of cos- 
tumes made up,” answered Mr. Corbett just 
as calmly and firmly. ‘“‘Have to hunt in 
museum for materials to go by. Takes 
experts on fabrics.”’ 

“T can give you pieces of silk and things 
that are cut from the costumes of that per- 
iod.”’ Miss Adair had learned, and she cut 
her remark into the conference with precision 
and decision. 

‘*Genuine?’’ questioned Mr. Corbett. 

‘Worn by the characters about whom the 
play is written.”’ 

‘Then seven hundred and fifty for made up 
models, Mr. Vandeford,’”’ Mr. Corbett offered. 

“The pieces will be large enough to make 
the models,” Miss Adair said with a curt 
firmness that was a combination of that 
used by both Mr. Vandeford and Mr. Cor- 
bett, and which both startled and delighted 
the former. 

hundred for models, Corbett,’ he said 
with finality and with an inward chuckle. 

“Six fifty, Mr. Vandeford,”’ Mr: Corbett 
answered with equal finality. 

“Goes! When?” 

weeks?” 

“Goes! Good morning, Mr. Corbett!” 

Mr. Corbett’s exit was immediate. 

‘“‘T’m glad Miss Elvira made me put all the 
pieces of my dresses in my trunk to patch 
with in case I tore anything. They saved us 
nearly four hundred dollars, didn’t they?” 
Miss Adair asked Mr. Vandeford with grati- 
fied business acumen shining in the sea-gray 
eyes. ‘‘I wasn’t in the way much, was I?”’ 

‘“You were a great help, and that was the 
first time I ever succeeded in jewing Corbett,” 
answered Mr. Vandeford with satisfactory 
enthusiasm, and something of relief over the 
guarding of his author showed in his voice, 
which second note, however, he sounded too 

(Continued on page 108) 
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soon as the next tén minutes proved to him. 

‘Now we'll discuss the sets for the production 
with Lindenberger, and then its time for 
luncheon and we'll go—”’ 

“Nir. Vandeford, sir, Mr. Haight would 
like to be in next,” Mr. Meyers interrupted 
his chief. 

‘*Show him in, Pops, and have the rest come 
back at two-thirty,” Mr. Vandeford com- 
manded. 

Mr. Gerald Haight entered. 


OR five successive seasons on Broadway 
Mr. Gerald Haight had been the reign- 
ing beauty, and he well deserved it. He was 
slender and broad, with the grace of a faun 
in young manhood, and with the deviltry of 
a satyr of more advanced age in his yellow- 


green eyes, which tilted under high black 


arched brows. His lips were full and red, but 
chiseled like a youth’s on a Greek frieze, and 
they were mobile and tender and hard by 
turns. His red-gold hair clung to his head 
in burnished waves, which head was well 
set upon his broad, strong shoulders, and his 
smile was a conquering triumph. He poured 
it all over Miss Adair, as Mr. Vandeford 
introduced them, and took the chair opposite 
the producer and the author with the light 
from the window fully revealing all of his 
charms. 

‘“New Hawtry play on, Haight, by Miss 
Adair,” Mr. Vandeford began the conversa- 
tion with his usual directness, and somehow 
his voice was crisper than usual, for he seemed 
to get a shock from the radiance of the stage 


‘beauty before him that pushed him with his 


fare than he ever knew. 


white-tinged black hair well forward into 
middle age. 

“That clause in your contract that lets you 
out of all costume plays is perfectly good, you 
know,” Mr. Vandeford heard himself saying, 
when he had intended to stand on it, because 
he well knew that to see Gerald Haight in 
silk stockings and lace ruffles a half million 
women might be counted on to pay two 
dollars per capita, and so assure at least a 
fifteen per cent. certainty to the box-office 
receipts of ‘“‘The Purple Slipper” “Mr. 
Meyers has a youngster that we can whip 
into lead, I think. Now, thank me for 
letting you out and run along.” 

“Oh,” ejaculated Miss Patricia Adair, and 
the little exclamation of dismay hit both men 
at once and made them sit up straight in their 
chairs, “‘he would be perfectly beautiful, 
an 

“Want me to try, Mr. Vandeford?”’ Mr. 
Haight questioned with greater deference 
than he had ever shown a mere manager for 
the last five years of his triumphant career. 

“Of course it would be a fifteen per cent. 
drag if you were willing,’’ answered Mr. 
Vandeford with managerial delight and manly 
rage. 

“Can I have until to-morrow to decide?” 
usked Mr. Haight. ‘‘You see I haven’t read 
the play or heard the layout,”’ he added to 
the author of ‘“‘The Purple Slipper’, with 
deference in the rich voice that had thrilled 
its millions. 

“Could you make it this afternoon if Mr. 
Meyers goes into it with you? My other man 
has a big thing offered him at a good figure,” 
Mr. Vandeford answered with both fear and 
joy at the prospect of pressing the star into 
retreat. 

“Why couldn’t I tell Mr. Haight about the 
play while you see the electrician and the 
other people, Mr. Vandeford?’’ Miss Adair 
questioned with such sincere desire to be use. 
ful shining in her candid gray eyes that Mr. 
Vandeford could 
adventurous motive. ‘“‘We could go over in— 
into my office, and you can call me any minute 
if you need me. 

‘“Great!”’ exclaimed Mr. Haight. ‘‘Then I 
could let -vou know if I think I could do the 
part justice right away, Mr. Vandeford.”’ 

ahead!” answered Mr. Vandeford, as 
he motioned them into the inner office, which 
had been conferred upon the author of ‘‘The 
Purple Slipper’’. 

Mr. Mevers brought in a sheath of letters, 
and Mr. Vandeford was signing them with 
great rapidity when the door into the inner 
office opened after a gentle knock and Miss 
Adair entered, followed by Mr. Haight. Mr. 
Vandeford looked up quickly and found Miss 
Adair close beside his chair, looking down 
upon him with her beautiful reverence and 
confidence in him entirely unimpaired. 

“Mr. Haight wants me to go and have 
luncheon with him and tell him about the 
play. He’s hungry, and so am I. Can you 
spare me, if I’m working while I’m eating? 
May I go?” 


R. VANDEFORD rose to his feet 

quickly, and a great Broadway star 
was in closer danger of descending head first 
from a six-story window upon that thorough- 
Then ‘‘The Purple 
Slipper’? rose and demanded its chance of 
success with Gerald Haight as drag, and the 
tragedy was averted 


not suspect her of any. 


‘Run along children and don’t spill milk 
on your bibs,”’ he answered them with a dis- 
sembling smile that would have done credit 
to Mr. Haight himself, when upon the boards 
with Miss Hawtry. They departed in great 
spirits, and Mr. Vandeford noticed that Mr. 
Haight had not been at all concerned as to 


how his manager's inner’ man would be 
served 
Thereupon Mr. Vandeford propped his 


feet upon the desk, got out one of the most 
evil of the cigars he kept in a drawer of his 
desk for just such crises and went into com- 
munion with himself. Upon that communion 
broke in Mr. Dennis Farraday, ten minutes 
later, and he got the full force of it. 

‘‘T came to pick up you and Miss Adair to 
go out in the park to luncheon. It’s cooler 
there. Where is she?” were the words with 
which Mr. Vandeford’s partner in ‘‘The 
Purple ‘Slipper’’ greeted him 

‘“*She has gone out to luncheon with a tango 
lizard,”’ was the disturbed and disturbing 
answer his courtesy received. 

“What do you mean?” demanded Mr. 
Farraday bristling. 

“She met Gerald Haight a half hour ago 
here in this office and then went out to 
luncheon with him,”’ was Mr. Vandeford’s 
answer to Mr. Farraday’s bristling. 

“Without consulting you?’ 

‘‘No! I consented all right enough.” 

“Why didn’t you tell her, if you didn’t 
want her to go with him?” 

‘See here, Denny, I want to ask you if 
anything in my past life makes you think 
that I am a proper old hen to have a downy 
little chicken thrust right under my wing for 
safe-keeping?’’ Mr. Vandeford demanded 
of Mr. Farraday, and his rage was so per- 
fectly impersonal and perplexed that Mr. 


Farraday sat down to go into the matter to. 


his rescue. 


° HAT do you mean, Van?” he asked in 
a calm voice and manner that were 
most grateful to Mr. Vandeford. 

‘‘Just this: Here’s a girl come up here, 
from a place where a girl is guarded like a 
pearl of. great price, into the muck and excite- 
ment of the getting together of a Broadway 
production in which she is direly interested. 
I don’t know what to do. If I spend my time 
hovering over her, her show will go cold and 
break her. She’s poor. I told her as much 
of what she is in for as I dared, and still she 
wants to stay and see it all through—de- 
mands to stay-and be let in for the whole 
thing. What’ll we 

‘Suppose she'd go with me up to visit the 
mater and be motored down. to participate 
in—in expurgated moments?’’ asked Mr. 
Farraday as he ruffled his hair into a huge 
plume on the top of his head. 

‘*She would not. She has got a taste of it, 
and she will thirst for more. And for all that 
unsophistication she is a clever kid. She'll 
get Haight into a costume play before lunch- 
eon is over, and that will go a long way to 
cinch a hit for ‘The Purple Slipper’. He’s 
made a fad of not playing costume, and all 
the women in New York will flock to see him 
in velvet and lace. She bargained that fish 
Corbett out of almost four hundred dollars in 
the preliminary costume deal, and if anybody 
has to send her home it will have to be you. 
I can’t do it. 

‘““Well, just gently warn her about Haight 
and things of that kind, can’t vou? 

“T cannot. Would you tell a woman who 
is walking a tight rope that the ground sixty 
feet below her was covered with broken cham- 
pagne bottles?” 

she’s got to go home,”’ decided Mr. 
Dennis Farraday, positiv ely. 

“ How'll you make her?” 

“You've got to do it. She has got awe of 
you planted six feet deep in her soul. Any- 
a. could see that. You’ve got to send 

er 


“Can't be done!’ growled Mr. Vandeford 
in desperation. ‘‘Wish I were married to six 
respectable women, and then I could make 
‘em all chaperon her in shifts, while I feed 
her fool play to the public.” 

‘‘You’d only have to strike out the word 
‘common’ before ‘law’ by a little trip to the 
City Hall to have one mighty fine wife,’ Mr. 
Farraday said with a straight look into Mr. 
Vandeford’s eyes which was so deeply affec- 
tionate that it gave him the privilege of 
opening the door to any holy of holies. 

“Violet and I are all off, Denny, and it 
ought never to have been on,’”’ was the 
straight out answer he got to his venture— 
an answer that Miss Hawtry would have 
felt smoothed greatly the path of her present 
adventures in life. 

‘Poor girl, I knew she was hurt somehow, 
but I thought—forgive me, old man,” and, 
with a tenderness in his voice that both 
alarmed and puzzled Mr. Vandeford, his big 
Jonathan closed the subject and snapped a 
lock on it. ‘“‘Come over to the Astor with me 
for a cold bite.”’ 

‘Goes! 


(To be continued in the October issue) 
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0 FLINT*S PINE FURN 


AUTUMN STYLES IN BEDROOM 
FURNITURE 


The first room to be considered in planning 
necessary changes or improvements in the winter 
home is usually the Bedroom—one's own haven of 
must be made to 


retreat, which of all rooms. 


express one's self. 


So wide is the diversity of designs included in 
our present showing of Autumn Styles that selec- — 
tions may readily be made not only in accord with 
individual tastes and requirements but to fit the 
size or limitations of both room and purse. 


ORIENTAL AND DOMESTIC RUGS AND 
DRAPERIES 


FLINT & HORNER CO., Ine. 
20-26 West 36th Street 
New York 
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Cigarette 


goaked Makers of the Highest Grade Turkish 
ond Egyptian Cigarettes in the World 
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(Srowley ‘Neck wear 


for ‘Women 


Gives that 
Dash, Style and 
touch of 
Youthfulness 


At the 

Best Shops. Look 
for this 
Label 


3 Gowl CY 


“ 


Designed and introduced by 


INC. 
YORK 


NEW 


Now when you must 
make every hour as well 
as every dollar count, 
your sleeping hours are 
more than ever import- 
ant. Yourdays are filled 
with hard physical and =; 
mental labor; you must 
face tomorrow perfectly refreshed and rebuilt. Wilson’s “Restgood” Mat- — 
tress is designed and built for Zood rest. It is filled with resilient, spring- 
like, curled hair, selected and treated by our own exclusive process 43 
which has given Wilson Curled Hair its commanding reputation. .<. - 
Its sani‘ary construction is self-ventilating and invites and assures utter relaxation {| 
— the deep, health-giving restorative slumber of childhood. 


If you do not know who handles ‘“‘RestZo0od"" Mattresses near you, write us 
and we will send you full information. Address Dept. HB-9 


WILSON’S 


“RESTGOOD’ 


SANITARY CURLED HAIR MATTRESS 


more than ever an essential 


WILSON & CO 


Makers of the famous line of ‘“‘Restgood”’ army 
and camp equipment ag 
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Makers 


& Cn. 


46™ ano STS. 


Importers 


M Giadi 
564-566 568 Rifth Avenue, 


NEW YORK 


Designers 


“THE Paris SHOP oF AMERICA’ 


Correck~ forwarded by 
Paris Office- fore designed in their 
own worktooms ~arce Exclusive and 
not shown outside thett own 
establishments» 


IN THE FOLLOWING CITIES: 


NEW YORK. FIFTH AVENUE at 46TH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 1422 WALNUT STREET 
WASHINGTON 


CINCINNATI 10-12 west FOURTH STREET 


DULUTH, MINN. suPERIOR ST at ISTAVE W 
FUR HEADQUARTERS) 


PALM BEACH ROYAL POINCIANA GROUNDS 
( SEASON ! 


PARIS 42 RUE DE PARADIS 


H STREET, N.W. 


GOWNS 
WRAPS 
SUITS 
COATS 
BLOUSES 


FURS 
MILLINERY 


This Aeason when AO few Ameucan 
Representatives are abroad, it is a 
noteworthy fact that the Gidding 
“Foreign Office has known no intet-~ 
tuption on account of the war, ano 
their Fashions will be moze uniquely 


individual than ever. 
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Where You Fit into the War 


(Continued from page 54) 


as part of the military equipment. But regi- 
mental commanders had wired ahead to the 
Red Cross Canteen Division, and relays of 
sandwiches, doughnuts and coffee met the 
hungry soldiers. Fifty or more women of 
varying ages, dressed in the becoming blue 
aprons and sailor hats that constitute the 
canteen uniform, were. on duty from six 
o’clock in the morning until the tenth train 
drew out at two o'clock the next morning. 
Canteen work, especially along the lines -of 
transportation, is of the utmost importance. 
If you can make sandwiches and wash dishes 
against time, your services will be gratefully 
received. Do not hold back because you feel 
that your help is not needed. Remember that 
in war work there is always room for one or a 
dozen more. Several communities have 
worked out original and worth while methods 
for handling their canteens, and Miss Graham 
will be glad to make suggestions and to assist 
in working out schedules. The canteen worker 
who can go to Europe will find her duties more 
elastic and the need for her very great. 


The Navy The Navy, the last govern- 
Needs You ment stronghold to stand out 

against. the onslaught of the 
American woman, has at last capitulated. 
Women may now enter the service and wear 
a real uniform, but it is made very clear that a 
life on the ocean wave is not part of the new 
scheme! Recruiting officers of the Bureau of 
Navigation in Washington, New York, Phila- 
delphia and Chicago are calling for yeowomen 
to serve in the Naval Reserve. Stenograph- 
ers, typists and foreign language experts, 
especially those having a knowledge of Span- 
ish, are greatly needed. Radiographers and 
Morse operators are also in demand. 

All yeowomen, except radio operators, wear 
an attractive uniform of navy blue serge with 
a real naval insignia on the left arm. Radio- 
graphers wear forest-green gabardine. Sal- 
aries and allotments go with these positions, 
and there are a great many vacancies in the 
Censor Bureaus, Navigation Bureaus and the 
many navy shipyards. 

Such positions as are opened in these de- 
partments have been filled in several cities 


. by débutantes and young women of education 


and position, who have fitted themselves for 
the service by taking specially adapted busi- 
ness courses. The need for clerical help of 
this sort constantly increases, and many 
colleges throughout the country are arranging 
special courses to meet requirements. As Miss 
Graham has already had many inquiries about 
such courses, she has compiled a list of schools 
giving them, and will be glad to help you tc 
choose the one that best meets your needs. 


The Complet 


Old Wine in 


M = WARD’S newest novel deals with 


the tremendous economic and social 

changes brought about in England 
by the war. In September, 1916, when the 
story opens, the submarine campaign was 
threatening England with a food famine. 
County Agricultural Committees had been 
organized throughout the country, and, under 
the Defense of the Realm Act had been given 
far-reaching powers. 

Among the few people who disapproved of 
the work of these committees was Squire Man- 
nering of Mannering Hall, a Greek scholar 
of note and collector of Greek antiquities, 
whose estate was badly run down and bur- 
dened with debt. When his neighbor, Sir 
Henry Chicksands, in the name of the County 
Agricultural Committee of which he was 
chairman, requested the Squire to break 
up fifty acres of his park for planting, secure 
a new and more efficient agent for the estate 
and dispossess three of his tenant farmers 
for incompetency, the Squire indignantly 
refused. He declared that he was not in 
sympathy with the war, that his two sons, 
Aubrey and Desmond, had enlisted in defiance 
of his wishes, and that it was not a question of 
food production, but liberty versus bondage. 
Furthermore, he said, if the committee at- 
tempted any high-handed methods, the en- 
gagement between Sir Henry’s daughter Beryl 
and his son Aubrey could not go on. 

The Squire now prepared to carry out his 
ultimatum: He informed his twenty-year- 
old daughter Pamela that all communication 
between Chetworth and Mannering Hall must 
cease. Pamela, already incensed at her 
father’s disloyalty, and arbitrary prohibitions, 
promised herself open rebellion. Not the 
least of the -girl’s annoyances, since her return 
from boarding-school, was her fathers new 
secretary, Elizabeth Bremerton by name, 
who was to help him with a book he was 
writing, do the housekeeping, and chaperon 
and tutor her. Indeed, Miss Bremerton had 
been in the house less than a month when 
her passion for organizing began to assert itself. 

A few days before Desmond, Pamela’s twin 
brother, was to leave for camp, Aubrey, now 
a major in the army, arrived home on a short 


For Those Invalided Every transport 
Home returning to Am- 
erican ports from 
a voyage to Europe brings back a quota of 
men, wounded or stricken with-disease. The 
nursing of these war victims is important, but 
so too is the feeding of them. We are receiving 
a large number of tubercular patients, and for 
this class the feeding is more important than 
the doctoring. To provide just the right sort 
of food for these sons, husbands, brothers of 
ours is peculiarly women’s work. 

The Red Cross, looking ahead, foresees the 
need for a long list of competent women diet- 
itians. Wehave already placed one hundred 
and fifty such dietitians in cantonment and 
navy hospitals in the United States. Many 
more are needed, not-alone for this service, but 
for service abroad with the Red Cross Base 
Hospital Units, Army Base Hospital Units, 
French Military Hospitals and teaching cen- 
ters. If you are qualified, will you write to 
Miss Graham for further information regard- 
ing this service? 

Instructors in dietetics for classes formed by 
the Red Cross are also in demand. These 
classes are of the utmost importance, as quali- 
fied hospital dietitians are far from plentiful, 
and their work is of a highly scientific nature. 
The work of the hospital dietitian is done 
behind the scenes, but its importance 
cannot be overestimated. Pérhaps you have 
studied domestic science at school or college? 
If so, and you have other necessary qualifi- 
cations, you are needed in these Red Cross 
classes. 


Immediate Aid Northern 
women workers and the 
to Italy American Red_ Cross 
Commission is putting forth every effort to 
fill the demand made upon it. Nurses, nurs- 
ing aids and a large number of canteen workers 
must be sent over at once. Conditions of liv- 
ing and traveling are fairly difficult in the ~ 
northern provinces, but Italy’s people are our 
allies, and when they call for help America 
must answer. The need among this hard- 
driven people is very great, and will continue 
so beyond the length of the war. 
If you cannot go this fall, won’t you prepare 


for future calls? Women, knowing something 


of social service who speak Italian fluently, 
are urged to enlist. Thousands of refugee 
women and children fill the towns and soup- 
kitchens, and nurseries must be conducted. 
In fact, a dozen forms of urgent relief work 
await those who can answer Italy’s plea. Then 
too, the commission is looking for a number of 
stenographers, warehouse clerks and telephone 
operators who can go over for at 'east a year. 


Synopsis of 


New Bottles 


visit, together with the Squire’s two married 
daughters, Mrs. Gaddesden and Mrs. Strang. 
The Squire at once demanded that Aubrey 
break his engagement with Beryl Chicksands, 
and upon receiving an absolute refusal added 
a codicil to his will, disinheriting him. This 
he ordered Elizabeth to witness, but she 
would not and the matter was put aside. 

On driving over to Chetworth a little later, 
Aubrey and Pamela found the Chicksands’ 
family quite undisturbed by the Squire’s 
threatened disinheritance of his elder son. 
To leave Aubrey and Beryl free to talk of 
their own affairs, Captain Arthur Chick- 
sands, Beryl’s brother, who was home on a 
brief furlough, carried off Pamela for a tour 
of the greenhouses and discovered to his 
amazement that she was fast developing into 
a magnificent woman, with power to arouse 
his interest and pique his curiosity. 

With the exception of Pamela and Mrs. 
Gaddesden, who feared that the Squire might 
marry his secretary, the Mannering family 
found Miss Bremerton both agreeable and 
useful. She rationed the household, advised 
the Squire and planned to develop the land. 
Captain Chicksands was so delighted with her 
on a casual meeting that he asked her to corre- 
spond with him when he again went out to 
France, thereby arousing Pamela’s jealousy. 

In the meantime the County Agricultural 
Committee gave the Squire notice that on a 
certain day their steam plow would arrive to 
begin the cultivation of the park. The Squire, 
with the assistance of a disgruntled farmer, 
proceeded to erect barricades at the gate. 
When he told Elizabeth what he had done, 
she was so highly incensed that she resigned 
her position. He attempted to argue the 
matter with her, but she was adamant: 

“We might argue, if it were peace time,”’ 
she said, ‘but your country—my country— 
has the German grip at her threat. A few 
months—and we are saved or broken! The 
country that gave us birth—all we have—all 
we are! And you put spokes in the wheel of 
those who are trying to feed us. No, my 
heart, my conscience won’t let me stay!” 
Now for the first time the Squire began to 
doubt the wisdom of his course. 


The sixth instalment of this serial appears on page 48 of this issue 
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BERNSTEIN, 
DsaCOSTA CO. 


33 West 32 


Longines 


jull 


OMEN 


Lines of ‘height, 
grace, slenderness 
and youth are skil- 
fully simulated by 


FEM 


IN SUITS 
AND COATS 


designed especially 
for full formed 
women. 


I. F. Models are beau- 
tifully tailored, mod- 
ishly styled and care- 
fully finished. 


Fall styles are shown 
in all 
fabrics in vogue, -in a 
comprehensive variety 
of models. 


Ask to be shown them 
at your favorite shop 
or store. 


Wholesale Only 


nd Street, 


shades and. 


BAUM 


New Yerk 


| 


beautiful, 
durable, ® 


economical, 
war-time 


fabric 


FRANCAISE has a 
richness of quality, a lustrous 
sheen, a delightful softness of 
texture that make it adaptable as 
admirably for the most elabor- 
ate evening gown as for the sim- 
plest street or afternoon dress. 


SATIN 


‘It is an ideal war-time fabric 


because of its durability, its cor- 
rectness for any occasion, and its 
moderate price. 


It has the necessary weight for pres- 
ent style tendencies, yet drapes softly 
and it is made-in so many shades and 
tones that you are certain to find ex- 
actly the color that 1s most becoming 
to you. 


Write for our interesting booklet of 
famous stage and ‘screen stars in 


dresses of SATIN FRANCAISE. 
Why accept other satin—when you can get 
SATIN FRANCAISE at the best shops every- 
where. If your dealer does not carry it 
write us and we will direct you to the near- 


est SATIN FRANCAISE dealer. 


Peloram 
305 Fourth Avenue 
New Vork 
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Save the Wool 
for the Boys” 


a 


TALC 


An exquisitely fra- 
grant talcum which has 
its origin in the flower 
gardens of France. 


Extract Taleum...75. .54 
$5, $2 2 50, $1.50 Ronge...... 00 
Toilet Water 3.50 ae Com- 
ace Powder 1.50  pact...... 
Sachet..... 1.50 Bath Sali. 


Send twenty-five cents to 
Vivaudou, (Dept. 12, > 
Building, New York) for a 
generous sample of La 
Boheme or Violette 
Arly, in a miniature 

bottle. 
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CREATIVE ART IN THE EYE AND 
ON THE FINGER-TIPS OF MANY MASTERS 
EXPLAINS THEIR GREAT POPULARITY 


On the left, Kenyon Coat Style 22180 Bolivia cloth, in various 
shades, with detachable flying squirrel collar. Full lined with 
fancy silk. Interlined. $87.50. 

On the right, Kenyon Suit Style 2515 Plaid Mixed Velour and a 
variety of colors. Full lined with fancy striped silk. Interlined. $59.50. 


On sale everywhere in the United States and Canada Kenyon styles are recognized 
by the Kenyon label and a certain distinction that each garment carries with itx 
Style cards and name of local Merchant will be mailed on request. | 


C. Kenyon Company, Inc. 
New York: (Wholesale outs? Chicago; 
Sth Ave, Bidg., 23d St. andS5th Ave. New York — Congress and Franklin Sts. 
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Bafing” Range 
Within its “oafing” range of 
“Power, the Peerless Eight will romp 
through, the average day's work. 
; Operating steadily and smoothly on 
alf rations, it is @xXceptionally sparing 
its consumptiotiver fuel... Itsy eight- 


cylinder eighty moter will 


shame many a lesser poWered six—even 


_#@\, many a four—in atest for fuel economy, 


Roadster $2550 


Sedan $3250 


A car for work-days that will 
loaf smoothly in tight places and 
spurt into openings—a car with 
which you can out-maneuver the 
rest in traffic-driving—butea car 
that you may use freely with true 
economy—that’s the Peerless Fight 
in its “Loafing” range. 


A car. for week-ends and holi- 
days that will level the steepest 
grades and let time laugh at dis- 
tance—a car that relishes a speed 
brush, power contest-or endurance 
test with anything built—that’s the 
Peerless Eight in its “sporting”’ 
range. 


Seven Passenger Touring 


Coupe $3050 


5 5 0 Sporting Roadster $2490 


Limousine $3600 


All prices f. o. b. Cleveland subject to change without uettes 


: Ryet\the Peerless dealer show you almost unbelievable contrasts in performance and economy 
without gadrifice— Peerless advantages. 
aN -Compére the price with cars you consider to have “class” comparable with the» Peerless Fight. 


> + The Peerless Motor. Car Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


The ‘‘Sporting” Range 
Given the need or desire for unusual 
power or speed, you have only to open 
the throttle wider to release the double 
poppets—and hold your own with the 
class of the high- -powered cars of the day. 
In its “sporting” range you need fear’ 


no contender, not even those exceptional ja. 


cars built especially for power and sp 


—without regard for the gentler virtues». 
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